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PREFACE. 



~AS YOU LIKE IT.'* 



"' i^e is a parricide to his mother s name> 
And with an impious hand mnrthers her fame> 
That wrongs the praise of women> that dares write 
Libels on saints^ or with foul ink requite ■ 

The milk they lent us/' 

Randolph . 

The fabulous traditions of the ancients, 
which enchant us at the early period of edu- 
cation, are well worthy travelling over again 
at a more mature state of life, when the mind 
is most adorned, and our judgment is ripe 
and in its full powers of exertion. We shall 
then taste the sweets of poetry, and admire 
the ingenuity of fiction with double relish ; 
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we shall be able to wander unwearied in the 
flowery paths of fancy, and shall perceive a 
valuable moral hidden in fantastical devices, 
and clad in attractive allegories, in the garb 
of sylphs, fairies, nymphs and splits, genii, 
and heathen divinities. From all these fabled 
tales there is much to listen to, and much 

m 

to learn. Like the historical picture, we 
have in them both the glowing colours to 
amuse tts». and the subject to examine for our 
improvement. The powerful agency of the 
passions forms the main body of the materials 
on which the able hand of the poet or painter 
has to work« Love and glory are the strongest 
of these. And what is glory without love ? 
-—A magic lantern without a light to show it 
by. The wonders and exploits, the errors 
and heroic deeds which this mighty passion 
has produced, oiFer never-ending subjects for 
the transformations, revolutions, battles, tilts' 
and tournaments, rises and falls of states. 
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which we see delineated in real and imaginary 
History. And in ancient and modern times/ 
the amours of the gods are to the dark ages 
what the intrigues of courts are in the tnore 
enlightened ones. Nor do we find the nymphs 
of IdaUa and the Arcadian shepherdesses less 
romantic and love-inspiring than the enchan- 
tresseii of the present day — the wood and 
water nymphs of the groves of Windsor an^ 
Kensington, of Brighton and Bognor rocks. At 
school, we behold a ten years' war occasioned 
by lovely woman, the unlawful choice of Paris. 
In modem times, we see unlawful choices at 
Paris and elsewhere spread ruin and desola- 
tion in whole families. One day a heart 
breaks for love, and on another a bank. One 
column of a paper displays obscure birth raised 
to eminence by love ; another chronicles the 
ruin of a dear defenceless woman, the victim 
of perjured vows ; but all for love. 

With a conviction that a love-tale will 
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always find readers and dramatis persona ta 

take a part in the piece, by comparison, or 

Otherwise, we have ventured to publish the 

following Romance, or Tale of the Present 

Times. We give it, as all romances are, as a 

mixture of what either has been, or may be» 

TJie reader must judge for hiniself. It will,. 

at all events, pass away a dull hour, and may 

serve as a lesson to those who stand in need 
• « 

of one. • 

THE AUTHOR. 



/ 



The following romance, supposed to have 
been originally chanted by the Proveni^al 
Troubadours and Retainers of the first Baron 
Fitzalleyne, was recently discovered among 
many other scarce and curious reliques, which 
are scattered through the succeeding pages^ 
in a richly-carved oaken chest, for many ages 
past the depository of the family papers, 
and preserved in the old Saxon tower, 
which forms the eastern wing of the castle. 
Its authenticity and style are both powerful 
reasons for its intiroduction here ; but what 
renders it still more important is the peculiar 
coincidence it bears to the drama before us, 
to which it most appropriately answers as a 
prologue. 



FITZALLEYNE AND MARIA. 



AN ANCIENT ROMANCE. 



The Baron Fitzalleyne was handsome and young. 
Smiles play'd bn his features and guile on his tongue ; 
His form was majestic, his forehead was pale } 
Mis father was noble-— At$ mother was frail, 

Fitzalleyne was proud of baroi^ial descent. 
And his flatterers follow'd wherever he went ; 
When lo ! rumour bruited a terrible tale :— 
The youth was ignoble— the mother wasJraiL 

In vain young Fitzalleyne asserted his claim — . 
The ancestral honours were torn from his name } 
The rpbe of nobility shrunk from his touch. 
And the tinsel and trappings he valued so much. 

Fitzalleyne possessed all the taleiits that win 
Fair woman from virtue, and plunge her in sin ; 
His victim was lured by arts hateful and mean, 
And he taught^hein to be what his mother had been. 
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And one-ot bis viatims too readily met 
The smiles of the fiendi till involved in his net : 
Her letters were shown by die dastardly swain. 
And he sn^aicd from that trial — to trhunph again. 

But oh 1 there^ was one who eclipsed aU the rest, * 
The ^rest, the fondest, the purest, the best. 
The gentle Maria — the triumpher's boast** 
O ! cold-hearted conquest*— Maria was lost. 

I]l-&ted Maria, alas 1 there will be 
Few pitying friends in this sad world for thee ; 
For man will unfeelingly sport with thy shame. 
And woman will blush when she utters thy name. 

But say, will the cause of thy error be hurl'd 
From his rank among men with the scorn of the world? 
No ! pleasure's bright cup will be filFd to the brim. 
And fashion will scatter her roses for him. 

The fair ones who shrink from the victims of guile 
May hail the seducer, and sue for a smile ; 
And gaze on the treacherous ch^k which is flush'd 
With the bliss he has blighted, the hopes he has crush'd. 



In gold and in plumes he will stand on the stage^ 
Concealing his gray hairs— the warning of age. 
Will women pollute their chas& lips with the name 
Of this compound oi falsehood, seduction, and shame f 

Yet shall England's fair daughters now stoop to renounce 
The pure reil of modesty^ dear to them once^ 
And kneel to the idol of sensual lust^ 
While Chastity's image is hurFd to the dust > 

No^ no ! of his boasted attraction bereft^ 
The seducer shall. feel, if a feeling be left^ 
Unhallow'd descent on Fitzalleyne remains^ 
And the hhod of the mother still JUms in his veins. 
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*' Hei mihi ! quod nuIlLs amor est medioabilis herbis." Otid. 

It was in one of those still evenings of sum- 
mer, when the breath of Zephyr was scarcely 
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2 FITZALLEYNE OF BERKELEY. 

perceived, and the detached rose-leaf seemed 
stationary in the warm, tranquil air, when loving 
birds sought their retreat, to woo their chosen 
partners, and all n^ure appeared to inspire repose 
and bliss ; it was in sucb eventful hour that Fre- 
derick Augustus, Lord D., stole away from the 
mansion of his noble ancestors, to seek in the re- 
tirement of a village the dulda oblivia vita, or as 
our Bditish anacreontic bard, Morris, terms it, 

" From the cold track of care (his) warm heart to remove. 
And revel transported with nature and love.*' 

His tall, well-proportioned form attracted every 
eye, as he traversed Woodtown, and sought for 
lodgings at the humble roof of a butcher by trade, 
whose lovely daughter was not only the fairest of 
his .flock, but of all the circumjacent country : 

'* The gamesome Iamb, 
That sucks her dam, 
More harmless could na* be.*' 

She was gentleness itself, mildness, modesty, and 
of no humble iiiteHebt; her eye was truly the 
mirror of the soul, and her countenance was the 
truth-teller of what passed wit!hin. It 1Vas difli- 
cTtlt to think that she should be the offirpring of 
iVLch humble parents ; and many a tale was in*. 
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vented to try to prove some noble cross in her 
&nuly — ^but to no eff^t. The gipaies> who fre- 
quented the neighbouring woodSj found very won- 
derful lines in the palm of her hand, and foretold 
(that she was to bring forth a long line of noble 
posterity; but the butcher and all the neigh- 
bours very properly treated all these prognostica- 
tions with contempt : still, however, she preserved 
a dignity far above her station. 

The illustrious vi^or was in disguise, but his 
air of nobility struck the cattle-killer as being of 
a superior cast, which made him hesitate to re- 
ceive him; but that dignified, too winning smile, 
which he afterwards transmitted to his son Wil- 
liam, gained him adnussion, and he soon became 
the favourite of all who knew him. Mary Car- 
bon, his host'^s fiiscinating daughter, was suddenly 
struck by his manly attractions ; whilst the blind 
god of love, who levels all ranks in his irresistible 
conquests, wounded the heart of the right ho- 
nourable lodger with the same dart which pieroed 
4he tender bosom of Mary : whether his lordship 
sought retirement or a softer pastime in the ro- 
mantic retreat which he made choice of matters 
little to the world — he found both, and bound 
himself in a fiowery chain to her who inspired 
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his passion — " le terns passe avec Vamour^ so 
that the winged moments glided fast away to 
those who felt the union of hearts; the eyes of 
the village were on Frederick and Mary, but the 
universe was nothing to them— what is it to two 
hearts linked together in willing bonds, like twin 
rose-buds? of which it may be said with truth, 

'^ So freely fettered and so fondly wove. 
They seem'd a sweet similitude of love." 

It was marvellous that birth so obscure should 
dwell in such perfect sympathy with jone whose 
noble exterior and dignified manners might have 
inspired distant respect. Love, the French tell 
us, is a democrat; some even call him a sanscu- 
lotte : be that as it may, there was no need for any 
great stopping to conquer on the part of the noble 
wanderer ; no painful lowering of the mind, to 
assimilate itself with an inferior class ; for Mary 
had read and reflected, and possessed an elevated 
and romantic mind, which, alas ! is too often a great 
misfortune to maids of low degree, unfitting them 
for the sphere in which .nature has placed themy 
and devoting them, too often, either to melanchjoly 
or ruin :— the world, we repeat it, was nothing to 
them ; l^e was her star of destiny, she the god- 
dess of his idolatry. Carbon sounded not well 
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by the sid6 of the Fitzalleyhe's noble' pedigree ; 
but there is nothing in that ; — 

" A rose would smell as sweet by any other name." 

Time, we say, rolled away, the lodger attracting 
the general attention and admiration of the vil- 
lagers : he seemed a paragon of perfection ; his 
deportment, his generosity, his gracefulness, his 
humility and charity were the theme of every con- 
versation ; his morality, at the same time, disarmed 
those who were scandalously inclined, and they 
could only envy old Carbon such an inmate in his 
family ; and ambition (in the females, we mean) 
such a companion and admirer as the stranger. 
Suspicion at last pointed at the humble roof where 
love had taken up his quarters, and it was deemed 
strange that such a tenant should continue to 
reside there : his ample means struck some with 
amazement, and others with apprehensions; of 
this last class were those which assailed the father 
of Mary. He had never read of the vagaries of 
heathen divinities, how they represented birds 
and beasts, swans, bulls, and other menagerie ani- 
mals ; there were no Ledas, Em*opas, nor Danaes 
in his time *. A shower of gold would not have 

* He was even imacquainted with the merry pranks of royal James 
of Scotland, who, disguised as a beggar, wooed and won the bonnj 
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been unwelcome to the fair maids of the viUage^ 
but nothing beyond a shower of rain had ever 
been experienced there : even the munificence of 
the extraor£nary inmate of Mr. Carbon'^s habita- 
tion appeared supernatural ; his fears increased ; 
he felt in a serious difficulty ; it was very probable 
that the noble lodger might be in some serious 
difficulty ; a mortal rencontre itiight have forced 
him to seek for shelter in the peaceful glade ; the 
law might pursue him for some transgression un- 
becoming of his rank; or the money i^hich he 
expended so freely might have come unfairly into 
his possession. The father pondei^ed and dreaded 
some fatal cdnsequence ; the dflbndiiig some great 
man, or patron, or the dishonour of hiB^&mily; 
and now the fate of the stranger was dear to them, 
so that hope and fear held alternate empire in the 
poor man's brain : at length he besought the inte- 
resting object thereof to depart, and he did so, at 
an after period, but not as he caihe, solitary and 
in quest of amorous adventure, but paired in 
affection, and having what he sought for. Here 



lasses of humble parentage ; not but that abbut t^is same period a 
ccriun royal youth often stepped down from his eminence in quest of 
amorous adventurt;s, winning wherever he went, and leaving certain 
traces of his travels in disguise, on which we say—mum. * 
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love must ilr£^w a veil over time and place, and 
Cjnthui may weep behind a cloud, if she thinks 
fit I dripping one link of the chain, the rest is 
perfect, and led to en^inencci advancenent, riches, 
and celebrity. The father of the illustrious Fre- 
derick dyingi the hereditary titles descended 
to him, and well he became them ; no one was 
a greater favourite at court, nox did he fail to 



^draw from her native obscurity the partner of 
his heai^, who had long been hidden, like a 
bright g^m in the bosom of an oriental river, ^nd 
to conduct her, his avowed consort, to the foot of 
a throne. The privacy of his stated marriage 
was no impediment to her reception, for he had 
provided documents to satisfy inquiry, and he 
presented her in the circles becoming the rank 
which she held, and in which she was considered 
very highly ; so had good sense, personal attrac- 
tions, education, accomplishments, and good com- 
pany, improved her in every respect. .No one 
would have thought that she had been Mary the 
maid of Woodtown, nor that she owed her birth to 
a dealer in beef and mutton, and a man of blood 
by trade : she bore her faculties so mildly, that it 
would have been a base unwilling task to challenge 
her genealogy. Others there are in high life who, 
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haying frailty^ illegitimacy, or plebeian blood in 
their house, forget themselves, and by ambition- 
ing^notoriety, provoke inquiry and detection. The 
amiatble countess's conduct was quite the reverse ; 
she wits justly esteemed, and was an excellent 
wife : it is true . that a little manoeuvring took 
place in substituting . a name resembling thou 
deepest f in French, to the carbonic surname of 
the father of Mary la belle ; its sound had more 
euphony in it, ahd had made a figure in the En- 
glish history as a royiil race : the change of name 
is an innocent thing, where rank and fortune are 
not invaded. 

Never did a succession of honey-moons multiply 
more on the heads of a loving couple than those 
which witnessed the connubial bfiss of Frederick 
and of Mary ; nor did they vary, whether they shone 
on them in public 6r in private life, in humble 
concealment, or in gilded prosperity ; whether they 
illumined the privacy of Lambeth, gr irradiated 
the embattled towers of the lord's castle, so famed 
in ancient and modern history, where kings and 
royal personages have partaken of the gorgeous 
banquet, and where the monarchs, princes, and 
queens, together with all the dii minorum gen* 
tium^ who have figured on the theatrical boards, 
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have played their parts, whether in the '* Midsum^ 
mer Nighfs Dreamy''* ^* Measure Jbr Measure^ or 
*' All the tVorld's a Stage^^ matters not ; felicity 
was the portion of the right honourable pair, nor 
was it unproductive; they saw their comely pro- 
geny, the first of which was the Lord William 
Fitzalleyne, of Berkeley, the hero of our romance : 
he grew up in strength and fair proportions ; he 
was active, robust, faiped in gymnastic sports, 
had sprightliness and abilities, nfit without pride, 
albeit, however, which led him to descend from 
the eminence which he might have maintained to 
become what is vulgarly called the king of his 
company. At an early period of life he displayed 
strong passions, bold enterprise, a manliness of 
feeling and behaviour, added to a most Manning 
prepossessing manner towards the softer jsex, 
which made him a dangerous suitor to exquisite 
sensibility ; he was also quite the Nimrod of the 
hunting field : but all this will come in more apro- 
pos hereafter. His infant years repaid his mother 
for all her affection, and filled her with becoming 
pride, as wife and mother; as one having lived 
sweetly, like the modest violet in a sequestered 
situation, and as having rose calmly to the lofty 
sphere in which conjugal affection and long, con- 
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stant love had seated her triumphant. Nor was 
her lord less delighted at faavii^ a growing family 
about him. It must now be observed^ that William 
Fitzalleyne, the conqueror of hearts *, was born 
during the retirement of life in which the earl and 
countess lived for some years ; the eaglet was 
shown to the sun of splendid life at a more ad- 
vanced period of youth; joys were many in the 
connubial state of the happy couple; and with 
them increased ^he fruits thereof. Honours had 
rained upon the prosperous head of meritorious 
Mary ; and^ with that prolific shower^ successors 
sprung up to mherit them. So far from regrets 
mingling in the hymeneal bowl^ it was replenished 
with added aweets ; the very ring which bound 
hand and heart together once was (we go by re* 
port) agmn placed upon the fair finger of the be- 
loved ; a second ceremony was repeated ; fresh 
vows were made^ so that the chain might be 
doubly riveted* There are those who, speaking 
of the first union, assert, that *^ clouds and dark- 
ness rest upon 't.^' Be that as it may, a repetition 
was deemed requisite on the part of the earl ; and 
this second true lover's knot, and further proof of 

* We shall at a fulure and proper period account for this allusion 
to William the Conqueror. 
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attachment; became afterwards a very knaliy point. 
With contittg years, the eaglet felt his wing, and 
scittred into regions of fashion and celebrity; he 
w^ the fav^inrite of the Graces, the Apollo of the 
MuseSy encouraging their talent and inspiring their 
love ; Thalia and Melpomene felt a decided prefer- 
enc^e for him^ as time and the progress of this short 
work will prove. We now touch at the period of 
WilHam of Berkeley's coming to man's estate^ and 
at that of his losing his excelleift and elegant 
father ^ and we may here compare the one topius 
jEneas^ and say of the other, with all due deference 
and iiigh consideration, 

«« -^— Sequiturque patrem turn pasabus equis.'^ 

The old lord died, honoured and regretted ; and 
a storm arose, dmilar to that which often appears 
after sunset on the dark and troubled ocean, 
which seems to feel his influence and to respect 
his presence* The respected sire left wealth and 
honours behind him* which were soon to become 
the objects of cbntention, exposure, and strife, of 
tht swellings of power and the jealousy of the old 
iiobility. Fain would the, historian drop the pen, 
and, departing (as in some other instances, for 
delicacy's liake), from the unities of t}m^ and 
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place^ would slur over this page : but existing evi- 
dence and untoward circumstances stand s6 in 
the way, that there is no proceeding without them. 
From them and out of them grow many shades 
in the character of our hero, many features which 
change the face of affairs, together with what gives 
a new colouring of the family picture worthy of 
the strict attention of the examiner'^s eye. At 
the earPs demise he left a fair unsullied name 
behind him ; he had been noble in his conduct, 
and quite a peer of the old school ; a very gay 
man, but his passions had neither degraded his 
honour and delicacy, nor obscured and blunted 
his reason and his feelings ; he was a nobleman of 
good heart and head, prudent too, as much as one 
of his large property needed to be : the mystery 
which announced him in the village of Wood- 
town accompanied him and his offspring much far- 
ther; therefore he made many family arrange- 
ments which otherwise had been unnecessary in 
augmenting and securing landed property. His 
will was most favourable to his eldest son ; and, 
in many other respects, he made what might be 
deemed a very safe and prudent arrangement of 
his affairs: but we cannot in justice allow a star of 
magnitude to go down thus ; nor can we, from the 
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same motive, however unequal to the task, decline 
giving a brief sketch of the times in which the late 
earl lived ; of the manners of the court ; nor of the 
illustrious characters amongst which he lived, and 
particularly those who were not only his contempo- 
raries, but his companions also. 



•^s 



CHAPTER II. 

SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 



. *' I 'm made a shaUow-fordcd stream, 

Seen to the bottom : all my clearnes scern*<l. 
And all my faults exposed." 

Dryden'i All for Love. 

The day of iHaJr^FamUy JeudS'^The disclosure — 
Minutes of evidence — Deeision of the peers — 
FHzalleyne discoTr^Hed-^Prevaricaiion and com^ 
mittal qfmtnesses — FRght of the countess — The 
Jree-iorn truly great^^Retrospeciive glance at ike 
court of king George the Third — Virtues of 
thai monarch and his royal coflsort^^Favourable 
reception of the countess when first introduced 
at court — Theatrical marriages — Virtue cAways 
rewarded — Lad^ Townley — The star of Bruns- 
wick — Court charcLcters, paHicularhf those who 
were the friends and contemporaries of the de* 
ceased peer. 

The increasing consequence both in wealth 
and numbers of nobility created during the reign 
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of George the Tliird has no parallel in English 
history, if we except the fruitful period when the 
amorous Charles bore sovereign sway, and decked 
the offsprings of his illicit love and favourite mis- 
tresses with some of those proud titles which now 
take precedence of rank, associating themselves 
with royalty, arid blazing forth stars of the first 
magnitude in despite of the heraldic bar en- 
grailed, which marks the nature of their origin. 
Time, your great purifier of illegitimate stains, 
has, however, left no traces of the past in the' re- 
collection of the royal descendants ; and the proud 
aristocracy of the realm, ever jealous of their ho- 
nour and dignities, determined to put on record 
the pedigree of each peer^s existmg family, io 
order that no foul stain> or blot, or bar, should 
henceforth disgrace the heraldic beai*ings of their 
successors, or give rise to doubt or apprehension 
in the minds of <their contempor^ies : with this 
view it was that in the year 1799 the peer's pedi- 
gree bill was passed ; and in the May of that year,, 
in a committee of privileges, Garter King at Arms 
being called before the House of Lords, was in- 
structed to produce the pedigree of the Earl 
Fitzalleyne of Berkeley, which being by him then 
presented and read, he was questioned what 
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knowledge he had of any of the facts therein 
stated ; when he mformed their lordships that He 
had received the extract from the register of the 
marriage and death of Earl Fitsalleyne's father, 
from the reverend the' vicar of Berkeley, and that 
they were duly certified by him. This evidence 
not satisfying the peers present, the next day he 
produced copies of the register alluded to, in or- 
der to prove the marriage of the Earl Fitzalleyne 
with Mary of Woodtown, sumamed Mary Car- 
bon, on the dOth of March, 1785 ; and on exa- 
mination of the vicar, the nature of whose tes- 
timony was very obscure and imperfect, their 
lordships directed the production of the original 
book of banns used by his predecessor; when the 
reverend gentleman, to avoid trouble^ informed 
the committee that a second marriage had taken 
place between the same parties at a later pe- 
riod ; and the registering of that marriage was 
afterwards duly proved at the bar of their lord- 
ships' house, by the officiating clergyman and 
subscribing witnesses. In this state were the af- 
fairs of the presumptive heir to the earldom of 
CJtzalleyne, whep the death of his father took 
place in August, 1810. Never was a high-minded 
man placed in a more curious predicament The 

VOL. I. c 
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persevering hostility of a near relation of his 
father made die iDquiry into his claim impera- 
tive; independent of which^ the right honoura- 
bles of the nadbn had previously^ and during the 
late earl'g life, both heaird and seen enough in 
their committee of privileges to render this step 
one of dire necessity. As a claimant to the earl- 
dom, he was compelled to quit the Hciuse of dorar- 
iDons, and, from his disputed right to the title, was 
not permitted to enter the House of Lords. In 
this situation, he had no choice but to petition the 
peers to be allowed to take the titte of Eari Fitz- 
alleyne of Berkeley, and, as heir-apparent, to claim 
his right to the honours and dignities of his de- 
ceased fiither. We have been iJius particular in 
otu' statement of Fitzalleyne's situation and family 
afiait*s at this period, because much of that way- 
wardness of disposition and never-ceasing eaget- 
ness for variety which has marked his later years 
may be attributed to the wound his pride then 
received, and the gnawing of a restless ambition, 
blighted in the very bud of life by the most unto- 
ward circumstances, which, had it been tjtherwise, 
might "have been directed to mibre dignified and 
appropriate pursuits^ not more exalting to his own 
feme than beneficial to his country^s prosperity. 



'^ ¥«iing «Dd tsnlhf^gfacAil ihen ; who Ibiiows, one cby. 
What ripening; virtues might h^ve made their way ? 
He might have lived till folly died in shame» 
THI Idndling wisdom fdtt a thirst for fame. 
He might peiiiapstiis country's fnend fiare |>roved ; 
BflBii lm|ipy, fjeooius, «iiilid, andlNBlmed.'' 

Bt$i here ive cast avay the p^ of the commen- 
tary^ and seiae upon the pencil of tfae hi^arian, 
to partcay fche otuadoa of hJs lady mother, tbe 
Cmmtem FitzaHeyne^ cajled in fropria pemmui 
before faer peers, to gire evidence tonching her 
Qon's legidmaey, and of co^iBe invdhdng her own 
refrntation in thejfesait. Inmgiitef neader* if ^xx 
tamsAy what must havie been die ooafficthtg sensa- 
tions f)f jL proad, ambitious "woman, the cxeator of 
hex ovn igpod. fortune, and the heretofore asso- 
ciate of many of ^ose dignified personages, whoae 
coraneted farovs now gSttesed before faer iii aw- 
fid silenoe-^-jadges, npon whose iat \x\mg the fii- 
tare pnsspeets of faer eldest bom^ and the «on- 
flcmatioii or deiAruetion of her own honour. The 
first sitting of die committee of pmifeges took 
place on Monday, M«n*h liie 4ili,* 1811, when 
Lord Walsingham was appointed to the chair, 
and the petition of William EitzaJleyne of Berke- 
ley, with fats Majesty's reference thereof to the 

c2 
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lords, read. After other preliminary forms, in 
which the law officers of the crown were instructed 
to attend the proceedings, and counsel, eminent 
in their profession, selected to guard the inte- 
rests of the minor or first son^ after thie public 
and undispufed marriage of the earl and coun- 
tess in May, 1796, the letters patent of nobility 
granted to the Fitzalleyne family in the reign of 
Charles the Second were delivered in and vead. 
Then that lamented patriot, lawyer, and states- 
man. Sir Samuel Aomilly, moved the attendance 
of Dr. Edward Jenner, to prove the death of the 
late earl, which being satisfactorily established 
on March the 8th, the Right Hon. Mary, G)un- 
tess Fitzalleyne, was called, and a chair placed for 
her before the bar of the House. Having been 
first sworn to the truth of her depositions by the 
Lord High Chancellor Eldon, she underwent a 
most severe and trying examination, with a con- 
fidence and clearness unshaken by excessive feel- 
ing, fatigue, or the shrewdness of the great legal 
talent opposed to her eldest son's petition. 'Twas 
, then she told the tale, how 

'* Fortune came smiling to (her) youth, and woo'd it. 
And purpled greatness met (her) ripened years.'* 

DrydetCi AUfor Love. 
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But all in vain the mother^s efforts to save herself 
and offspring' from the law's reproach, as will ap- 
pear by the following summary of the evidence 
adduced. < 

On the part of the son bom in the year 1796, 
evidence was adduced to show that it was impos- 
sible the alleged publicatiop of banns in 1784, or 
marriage in 1785, could have taken place.* A 
great number of witnesses were examined. It 
was proved that the earl, in his own handwriting, 
minuted down the form in which the baptism 
of his children by his lady, then living .with him 
under the name of Miss Tudor, should be re- 
gistered ; and which was, previous to 179j6, uni^ 
formly as the illegitimate children of the earl and 
Mary Carbon; that his lordship swore himself 
to be a bachelor in 1796, to obtain a licence for 
his marriage with his lady, denominated in the 
affidavit Mary Carbon, spinster; and that with re- 
spect to the son born after that marriage, his 
lordship in his own handwriting minuted down 
the form for the registry of his baptism, expressly 

denominating him Lord William of D ^y, son 

of the Earl and Countess Fitzalleyne. The 
life of her ladyship was also traced in evidence 
from the death of her father, William Carbon 
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(who lived at WoodtDwa, in Gloifcestershire), in 
December, 178S,arJftncMry^ 1789; her coming^ 
London ; her going into the. semnce of Lady 7»l^ 
bot ; after wards, in March, 1784, into the service of 
JUTS* Foote, in Kent, which she fitted at the end 
of December, nSi^ and came to London ; went to 
GloiiOeatef in June, 1785, and caime to Londtm 
again in the autumn of thart year. Evidenee was 
also given of declarations of the lady and of the 
earl, at difierent times, between 1785 and 1 796, 
indicating tha* they were not married. Several 
' witnesses were likewise examined to prove that 
William Tudor did not in March, 1786, go by the 
name of fTudor, but had assumed the name sub* 
sequent to that period. The person who was 
officiating clerk of the parish of Berkeley at the 
time the banns were alleged w^ also called, who 
never heard any such banns pubKshed, nor were 
they heard by any one who was in the habit of 
attending Berkeley church at that perk>d. The 
name of Augustus Thomas Hnpsman, the vicar 
of Berkeley, signed to the registry of the mar- 
riage, was declared by his widow not to be like 
bis handvrriting, and the rest of the registry was 
proved to be in the handwriting of the earl, in- 
cluding tlie words *' the mark of Richard Barns," 
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nhflr was stated to be a stranger, who bad been* 
called in to witness the marrii^^ but who, it ap« 
peered, bad never since been heard of, and no 
such person was known. Evidence was likewiae 
adduced to show that the earl was not acquainted 
with Mary Carbon ttU late in the year 1785. 
Lady Berkeley hanr ing stated in her evidence that 
die became ill soon after her marriage, and con-« 
tmtied so for a considerable period in London and 
at Gloucester, during which his lordship scarcely 
ever saw her, evidence was adduced to siuvw 
that her illnesa at Gloucester was of a trtfhng 
nature. 

Witnesses were then finaUy called by the House 
of Lords, whose testimony went to show that the 
first known intimacy between the earl uid his 
lady wi» not till the auU&mn of 1785, and one of 
wh^m, the Marquis of Buckingham, deposed to 
repealed ccmversations between his lordship and 
the eajrl, in which the latter stated himself not to 
y^ married to »he person then living with hia.. 
now the Lady FitaaUeyne Beri^eley, by whom he 

4 

had ehUdien ; and that he actually proposed to 
the noble marquis to become a mediator with hia 
iMTother the admiral, to engage to marry hi^ eldest 
son to an iUegitimate daughter (by Mary, now 
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Countess JE'itisalleyne), in which, case he would 
settle the castle and honours of his family on 
her, that they might not be separated from the 
peerage. 

The result of this proceeding was a resolution 
of the House ofiliords^ that the Fitzalleyne peer- 
age devolved on the first son of the public mar- 
riage in 1796> thusillegitimatizing the race of elder 
brothers by the same parents— an event that cre- 
ated at the time the greatest, sensation among all 
ranks of persons, and was from circumstances par- 
ticularly ungrateful to the royal mind ; but still the 
resolution of the committee left it open to the pe- 
titioner to renew his claim at any time, if he could 
adduce fresh proofs, or overthrow the evidence 
given against him. On the close of the proceed- 
ings, two of the witnesses were by the lords com- 
mitted to Newgate for gross prevarication, and 
the cotfntess herself, not choosing' to bear the 
stigma which the disclosure of certain transactions 
carried with them in the public mind, leh for a 
time her home and country, to seek retirement 
and^ease where the rough winds of adversity and 
the busy tongue of scandal could not breathe 
upon or follow her. For the young but unsuccess- 
ful aspiraift every worthy heart was filled with 
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pity, and many an honourable bosom throbbed, to 
show him some additional marks of kindness and 
respect, which might serve to lighten the load of 
affliction which thus undeservedly oppressed him. 
It was then that an eccentric author, standing in 
the same situation as our hero with regard to 
birth, penned and sent him the following, which 
has, however^ never before appeared in print. 

THE FREE BORN ARE THE TRULY GREAT. 

In the fint hour when time and i^ace began. 
And God his own bright image gave to man ; 
In earliest days, when, by a grace divine, 
Our parents did to multiply incline. 
No superstitiotts rites or pious fhiud 
Could propagation's noble work retard. 
The sons of Nature found her daughters kind, 
And followed Nature's rules, as Heaven defeign'd. 
No selfish laws restricted Love's decree, 
When kindred souls were blest with unity. 
The giant sire the soft-skinn'd virgin press'd. 
Who, melting, own'd herself supremely blessM. 
A race of heroes bounded into life. 
Freed from the trammels of domestic strife, 
Strangers to priestcraft — Superstition't sway 
Had not yet do^dfid o'er the milky way 
Of mort^ blisiB. The healthy offspring rise 
Like forest cedars towering to the skies. 
Nervous and bold, with every manly grace, 
The mother's love ensures the father's face ; 
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For wke can carve, however great their art, 
Like mighty Nature^ living counleipart. 
Where through a line of ancestry ice trace 
The strong resemblance of the father's face. 
Can the dull ritual pnrifj the blood, 
^ke princes virtuous, or tbcir subjects good ? 
No. Nature upholds what she herself beg^. 
And on her free-born children stamps the man. 

Carolus, 

As it is always with regret that we bring a fe- 
male on the tapis, in matters where her delicacy 
may suffer, we hasten to conclude, in the Indefest 
manner possible, all circumstances comrectetl with 
the disputed point of the Fitzalleyne peerage, sd 
far as the lady of the deceased peer is concerned. 
Those touching he? son will unavoidably come in 
other chapters : it was his own seeking, that they 
should gain the publicity and circulation which 
has lately attended them. After the cause was 
lost, a bold captaiTi, and a theatrical amateur also, 
who was wary as the hawk and tough as the ash, 
waited on her ladyship, and very modestly informed 
her that he was a man of no small literary ta- 
lent; adding that he had put up his sword to 
handle the pen, and that he was no bad hand a^ 
it. Her ladyship curtsied, the captain bowed, 
an arm gracefully extended pointed to a sofa. 
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and the captain tdcdc his seat ; he then staled to 
het that ha was erer the champion of her sex^ 
and thal^ mortified to aee her defeat iii a certain 
great house which giires htwB to the land, he had 
given bee cause peeqlku! andexcksiTe attention for 
Some time^ and had, with a view of rendering her 
service, and fcrwardin^ the ends of justice^ been 
at the pains of cdSecthig niach matter,, whicb, if 
worked up with all the documents^ tetters, papers, 
notes, or memorandmns, in her ladyship's pos- 
session^ wduld make an ebbocate work, and would 
overturn^ in the eyes of the worlds her late fiulure ; 
nay^ lay the groundwork of any futnre attempt to 
recover what had been losl Artless and un* 
suspecting, mUd,. gentle, and urbane, she listened 
with attention to whaA fell from the gentleman, 
captain, actor, and author, wh& inspired her with 
so much confidence, that she freely put him in 
possession of all the papers and vouchers, as be- 
fore stated : with these and the most polite and 
wordy assurances of zeal,, he withdrew. The lady 
felt convinced of his success in her cause, and im- 
parted the particulars of this interview to her con- 
fidential friends ; their opinion^ however^ did not 
coincide with hers, and they advised her to send to 
the captain, requesting a meeting between himself 
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and a reverend friend, in order to restore the 
papers and to give up the publication, which was 
deemed, by the Lady Fitzalleyne^s advisers, not 
only unnecessary but prejudicial to her interests. 
A green bag (we may suppose) was produced — the. 
bundle of manuscript matter was handed out-^no' 
one dreamed that the captain had lei the cat out 
of the bag another way — thanks were tendered — 
' when the champion of the fair sex begged leave 
to observe that there were many captains to be 
hired in different ways : some let out their swords, 
and some their brains ; some turned their persons 
to account, and others made the most of their 
talents : he was proceeding to add, that he had 
been at much trouble and some expense in col- 
lecting matter ; that his time Here the party 

acting for the lady stopped him, and assured him 
that it never was the idea of her ladyship to put 
him to the trouble which he had taken, nor to 
engross his precious time, without evincing her 
gratitude by making him some recompense for 
them. The captain observed, in the language of 
certain' light ladies, " he certainly did expect a 
compliment* for his services performed and in- 

* - * 

* The word compliment thus used ought to he spelt complefnenty 
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tended.'^ *' Assuredly/^ replied the other ; when, 
suiting the action to the word, he put a bundle of 
bank notes iiito the author^s hand, who, blushingly, 
rumpled them up in the genteelest possible man- 
ner, and pocketed the affi*ont (so the captain 
considered it on examination); after which the 
parties separated. We may suppose a cudevant 
captain, one who had moved in the gayest circles 
and had gained celebrity as an amateur of the 
muses, and a favourite of the ladies, an author 
whose works had sold well, and, above aU, one not 
overburthened with cash — imagine such a man, 
whQtting his thumb, with eager eye, in order to 
separate and to turn over, like the leaves of a 
book, each individual Abraham Newland (the 
cashier of the day), the better to ascertain the 
whole amount of his compliment — ^he was pre- 
paring to say ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, amd so 
on, to the tune of hundreds, when a vile one pound 
note first struck his eyes«<-it must be a mistake — 
the next was its fellow — and a third — and a fourth : 
he was petrified — astounded! " Obstupuit, ste- 
teruntque comae, et vox faucibus hsesit," paltry, 

coming from the French word comblementy from its filling up ihe 
chasm of packets, &c. 
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pitiful^ shabby, ungenteel; aii these adjectives 
escaped hun in an mbBXit, find he XHRsacked tlie 
dietkmary for a danen none to snit the piu^oseof 
his disappointinent find indignation. All tbk eerv^ 
litde purpose—- it vDiald not increase the amount : 
he must remonstrate; and if remonstrance failed, 
he must be tevenged-«-^e must write. Whidi was 
best, verse or piose ? how wodLd this iookt 

My lady of B., I teU you freely, 
TfaaEt yon httve used me ungentedly. 

I 

It would not do at ail. What suited best the 
temper of his mind was a threat, and he used it 
in this form : that if remuneration, adequate to his 
m^its, was not instantly made him, he would 
pubhsh the work without the consent of the par- 
ties concetmed{ajid very much they were concerned 
afterjvards) ; Jbr that he had taken ccpks qf every 
ihbig^ and was as able to \/rite the book * without 
the originals as if Jie had them actually before 
htm« And he was as good as his word : a book 
came out soon afterwards entitled " The Countess 
of Fitzalleyne's Address to her Peers," whieh not , 
a little astonished the lady, whose consent was not 

* ThiB captainr will know what is meant by this. 
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considered necessary in such a delicate matter. 
The work was not ili wriiten, but did not in any 
way benefit those (to say the least of it) who 
alone could derive advantage from its appearance; 
it was, howerer^ a benefit ticket to the amatetur 
aetor, whom we recoUect to haye seen in ^' The 
Beggar's Operay Thus terminated this affinr, 
which mighi have long been at rest but lor the 
hoffn-'om oflfenoe of a certain lady, and the taking 
up of the pen in another quarter, where not aoueh 
e;»stolary talent has fallen from the writer's hand. 
It IS now time to go to court, not to a courtof law, 
iior a couri-ing^ as it is vulgarly called^ but to 
a court of honoin*, integrity, and morality ; to a 
court where the best posufafe examples of private 
and txf puhiiic virtues, of conjugal constancy and 
feltcky, and of domestic worth, were set by the 
fir«t charactas there : to wit, his late Majesty 
Geoi^ the Third, and Charlotte, his royal con- 
sort. 

All those who ever frequented St James's will 
allow that the court of the laite king was a vir« 
tuous court; not rt»at *^ Virtus sola nobilitas" 
would havie served as a motto to tfie whole -of the 
9t€btessef but because virtue was rewarded and 
vice discouraged by the head of the nation, and 
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because the royal pair on the throne gave the 
highest and most perfect example of conjugal 
afFectJon and truth, and refused to receive cha- 
racters, however high, and particularly female 
ones, which were tainted with dishonour and 
vice. It would hardly be fair to name those 
whom her Majesty refused the honour of pre- 
sentation ; at the same time, worth, elevated to the 
coronet, was sure of a protective and encouraging 
reception. More than one peer made what is 
called in France a mesalliance ; the rage for wed- 
ding theatric&i beauties had also commenced; 
these weaknesses do not tend to purify and ennoble 
the illustrious blood of the peerage ; but where no 
spot affixed to the title by crime or dishonour 
exists, the thing is admissible : the queen, there- 
fore, as well as her royal partner, showed great 
condescension to deserving females, who gained 
their advancement in life by marriages far beyond 
their birth and expectations ; of this number was 
Lady Townley (the reader cannot mistake who is 
nieant) ; the queen received her with much affabi- 
lity ; indeed, that meritorious performer had trod 
the dramatic stage with as much gracefulness, 
and in as becoming a manner, as she afterwards 
acted her part in high lifia- The lady of F«ft- 
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derick Augustus, of the race of Fitzblleynet^ Ab 

aforesaid, was likewise received witb disthtclfeil, 

and contiliu^ a flivourild with both tb^ir imy eskies, 

to the end of their reign : the lord hitaiiself had 

paved the If ny for hift lady, by being h^hly con- 

sideiC^d by the rojral faulty, whilst she se<50nde4 

his viewflf by irreproachable Codducti prudericcf, 

jttdgtnent, and accCtfnpUshoi^ts \ moreover^ her 

mqesty qfueeii Charlotte always considered her 

as a virtuous woman. No light grandmothers, 

ditorced and divorcing wiveti gazetted g«unblers, 

ot sciuidahnongers then led thfe t^n, nor bore the 

bfUe in those days ; the coUrt wl» certAinly in the 

old style, but that wa$ a gOod style. In respect to 

the great w^yj^ld^ &o. &c* things were much as they 

are at present ; h^h life is always high life, abroad 

or at home, witib a few shades, more or less, the 

m 

poco meno, or llie poco pit/y^^fashionable levities * 
mu^ have a certain latitude; John Bull may 
grumble at th^m, whiiih iii aH he does j in France, 

^ About this period, a play came out called ^ Fadiionabltf Levi- 
ties.*' Bf a typograf^uod eirot, it made its appeAfance in one of 
the prints as *^ Fashionable Levites.^* AU the judaical extraction in 
the country was in a fright ; but the insertion of a l<itter ifeSioffld 
peaee : each aM to Ihe oAer, '^ Save it isnoi I !** Thepeera^ odd 
bttonetage ought to be scrupulous as to the introduction of the Jews 
amongst the Gentiles. Even amongst the genteeU they would not 
postf ciiRVKiC but fufttti^ meaey. 

VOL. I. D 
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they would gain the accommodating name of 
TaimahlefoUs. 

V At the time we allude to, the bright star of 
Brunswick was in the zenith of his resplendence; 
never were the prince and the gentleman more 
happily nor closer allied ; such ha was acknow- 
ledged by all admiring Europe, nay by that coun- 
try which has long boasted of giving the fashions 
to the whole continent, and of being the proto^ 
type of elegance, grace, amiability, polish, and re- 
'finement. France freely confessed that the Bri- 
tish prince astonished her ambassadors, her nobi- 
bUity, and all who visited the old court of St. 
James's. The form of our government so facili- 
tates a prince of intellect to mingle with his people, 
and to enchant and attach them to him ; and no 
one did so with so much ease and good grace as 
the illustrious personage alluded to : but we must 
now proceed to take a short observation of the 
leading charact^s' of the day, with the parJScidar 
view of seeing whether the associates of the de« 
ceased fitther of the Lord Willi^n Fitzalleyne of 
Berkeley had, or had not, companions dissimilar 
to those of his son. The men amongst whom he 
moved, and some of whom were his intimate friends, 
were the Dukes of R-ch-d, pf L-hIs, of M-n— se ; 
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the Earls of Eg«-m'-t, of H*-r-Un, of Ch-r8-f-4 ; 
Lord Ch — ^y. Lord L— le — n, and all the talent of 
tiie country, not forgetting the nobility and gentry of 
.his own country. It would be a pleasing task to the 
.writer of these pages to publish their names at full 
length, but the nature of this work forbids it 
Eulogy^ however merited, is not a very marketable 
commodity ; but thus far must be said of those 
truly honourable personages — ^they were worthy 
of the court at which they appeared. The tricks of 
some more modem titled men were wholly unknown 
to them, nor was there aught in them inconsistent 
.with the dignity of the peerage ; they were brave 
and well-bred men, and neither patrons of the 
whip, the gaming-table, nor the ring, further than 
to drive four horses like gentlemen, and to win or 
lose on the turf, or at the first club-houses, in a 
.fiur and honourable manner. 
: The beauties of that day were the Duchesses of 

.R d and Devonshire, the Countesses of 

.B— :sb-^h and J -y. Lady Charlotte C ^I, 

LadySmily H — ^b — ^19 with a dozen more of equal 
loveliness^ whilst the finest royal family in the 
known world gave a lustre to the drawing-i^oom, 
unequalled and never to be forgotten. The star of 
Brunswick irradiated the first circles, and brought 

d2 
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into vogue^ if we may use the expression, an 
amenity of manners, an elegance of deportment, 
and an easy cheerfulness, grafted on the highest 
possible polish and refinement^ which charac- 
terized the imitators and admirers of the prince. 
He had amongst his intimates and associates 
some odd ones : an honourable major, who after- 
wards turned black diamond merchant, who wrote 
a catchpenny book, with a singular* frontispiece 
to it, with some strange advice in it ; and who aho 
published a treatise on rat-catching, and disdained 
the title of pa^r, which devolved to him by his 
brother^s demise ; a tall colonel of hoaxing and 
fighting celebrity, and who died in a duel ; and 
a certain general who got the nickname of John 
of Ghent, for a very different reason ; with others 
who, perhaps, had no pretension to enjoy the fa- 
vour and society of the prince ; but then, per con- 
tra, what talent did he call round him ! a F — x, a 
Sh — ^ri — n, an E— rs — e, elevated afterwards to * 
the peerage; not to omit the hero of the Nile, 
and the then Earl of M — ^r-^a, who, like die che- 
valier Bayard of chivalrous memory, was and is a 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 

* Thit tBnn may;oi&iid chiiste eyes, but the oolond'g froDtispieoe 
will explaiQ it. 
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Such was tlie courts or rather, such the frequent- 
e^ of it will give a slight idea and outline of it. 
Broken promises and broken heads were not in 
fiuBkion in those days : amongst the few nobility 
abeady named, more than one raised modest birth 
and merit to their own rank $ one made a mar- 
riage of reparation ; nay, even the lord rat-catcher, 
life writ^ (and it was his ovm% and vender of the 
Uack ardcle of trade, was faithful to his engage-* 
ments wher^ the law bound him not ; and one of 
his reasons for forbidding his servants to address 
him as my lord was that she might bear his name 
as Mrs. H— g — r. There were many other gene- 
rous traits in his character, amongst which was his 
never forgetting a friend ; and although he made 
some in a line of life far below what might have 
been expected to have suited the habits of a man 
of birth and education, yet there is merit in always 
acknowledging them. On one occasion, he showed 
magnanimity of heart : after he came to his title, 
to his fortune, and prosperity (and he had knq^n 
the reverse — in prison, poverty, shifts, and priva- 
tions), a pertain baronet called upon him, and 
George was so delighted to see him, that, in the 
overflowings of a warm and honest heart, he called 
up his game-keeper and all his servants, and said 
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to them nearly these words, << Behold this man, 
ye varlels! Never mind me whilst he is here; 
neglect me if ye will, but look upon him as your 
master ; obey him in all things ; the house, the 
grounds, the game, the gardens, all are at his com- 
mand ; let his will be done ; make but him wel- 
come, and I care not for the rest/' This reminds 
us of the great Curran's conduct to his benefactor : 
but we are straying from our subject, and have 
but one excuse, 

'* Humanum est enrare." 

It is a stray subject, or a subject that has stn^d, 
of which we treat. We will now return, not to a 
lamb that has gone astray, and which might have 
been fondly led back to the fold, but to the high 
and triumphant William Fitzalleyne of Berkeley. 



M 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 



*' How much the Chint of honour fires the blood ; 
Hmr many would be great, how few be good.'^ 

I>ryd€iCs Juvenal. 

Light sketches of m few more characters — William 
of Berkeley introduced more in Jbrm — What 
passes q/ier his father's death — Takes precedence 
of himself and brings an old house upon his 
back'^Loss of a bright prospect-^Takes to drink- 
ing — J<i€k the groom and his mobster — Short so- 
liloquy on retiring to rest — Perfections and at- 
tractions of Wiliiam of Berkeley-^ All hearts are 
his — His military capacity — Dangers of private 
iheatricals'^WiUiam of Berkeley's associates » 

'' To be or not to be, that is the question.*' 

We would fain come to the interesting William 
of Berkeley, but we must still make room for some 
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of the beau monde of more ancient date. The an- 
cient must pass by, ere the modern comes into 
play. There wer^e, in the days we are treating of, 
certain nobles of the land who considered their 
word as their bond. " On the honour of a peer'' 
was a solemn oath^ or at least an obligation equally 
sacred and binding. There were, among such men, 
those who stepped down from their elevation in 
society to raise up unprotected females, to make 
restitution for wronga, to fulfil promitesi to wipe 
a stain from their posterity^ and to dry the tears 
of lovely weeping woman. Others too, so delicate, 
that they would not owe to sti^tagem, nor even 
to the influence of wealth, power, and rank, what 
they might obtain fairly and legitimately. Such 
conduct was truly worthy of their birth ; but, as 
Burke sdd, " The reign of chivalry, alas ! is o'er." 

To the virtue of Miss F ^n, and the deKcacy 

of the Earl of D- ^y, her fair fame and title are 

due. Great in her line, as poor Maria was in hers, 
she had first wisdom, firmness, and resolution ; and 
secondly, she had not a seducer, but a legitimate 
lover, who, by honouring her, respected himself, 
and ensured for both conjugal security and happi- 
ng. It would scaroely be fair to^aay that the 
fifi^turu pf the cate were &r di^rentfr^u tboae b 
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the unhappy love-affair of our hero and heroine. 
The ^peer'njhaiures soarceiy merit Ae name ; those 
to whom he gives his coanienance are extraor- 
dinarily coantenoficed. As an union for beauty, 
he certainly is most ill calculated to shine ad a 
companion ; nor should he (if it be fme that his 
late countess married him against her will) have 
urged on the connubial sacrifice. In his last choice 
he has been more fortunate; and nothing can 
more eleariy prove his lady's merit than the high 
estimation in which his lordshipV children, fiunily, 
and friends, held her, both before and after the 
performing of die nuptials. Lord C ■ n , another 
amateur of the stage, overcame every petty feeling 
to espouse the object of his choice. So did Lord 

T-* — ^w, and the rich banker C ts, in the same 

line,^^^ proof that the stage, although a dangerous 
scbool, has many immaculate females on its boards ; 
aad in many instances where they have turned out 
otherwise, to whom have w^ to look for their fall P 
b it not to deceivers ? to those who ought to blush 
at the subsequent exposures of their oonduct, 
whilst the brave and sympathetic may regretfully 
say, 

^' Qh ! wt^ ibr the hpwr 
When to Eveleen^s bower 
The lord oi the ytXky yAAxJkUe vows came,'' ftc< 
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There was at that period a very high character, 
indeed, who could« not marry, but who might 
have been kinder and truer to *^ The Spoil-d 
Child,^ who was a great magnet in her day, and 
whose conduct in the evening of life was irre- 
proachable, nay, who deserved much 'at those 
hands which neglected her, and who died in ob- 
flteurity and poverty in the land of the stranger ; 
she has, however, left a race of the fair and the 
brave to honour her memory, and to serve as 
redeeniing circumstances for past coldness and 
alienation of tender feeUng, where it., might be 
expected. Brisons-lcL^ as the French say, hoping 
tjiat all marriages of delicacy, or of retributive 
justice, maybe happy;, but that correctness and 
honour, in the bolder sex, may lessen the number 
by rendering the causes of them unnecessary. 
We had a list of divorced and re^married to the 
parties of very high rank in our mind's eye, but 
nous leurs en Jhisons grace, by coming directly to 
the main story, which will long live, not only 
in the scandalous chronicles or nine-day wonders 
of our time, but in aching memory and lasting 
regrets. 

To return to William of Berkeley, who bore, 
amongst the buxom lasses in the country, the nom 
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de guerre of William the Conqueror^ . which same 
conqueror and usurper, soit dit enpassanif was nick- 
named Guiliaume le Bastard. — No sooner had the 
funeral pomp of his departed sire passed over, and 
the tears of deserved regret been wiped off. from 
.those eyes, which exhibited not an idle mockery 
of woe, than our hero launched his gallant bark 
upon the ocean of pleasure ; he was surrounded, 
as Jupiter is by his satelUtes, by all the gayest of 
the gay in London, and by the flower of the youth 
of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, &c.; to which 
were superadded a tailor's bill-like looking list 
(we mean in longitude) of horse-jockeys, horse- 
dealers^ grooms, prize-fighters, and toad-eaters, 
^uid, amongst them, he was considered as a 
tliorDUgh-bred prime fellow. His good-nature, 
his brave virile disposition, energy, and activity, 
dexterity, and a decided leaning towards his in- 
feriors, gained him the good-will of all around 
him; besides, ^* amongst jolly fellows he bore off 
ibe bell ;^ indeed he bore off the helle in many 
ways— *^A^ church-bell was the only one which he 
steered clear of. With his four tits before him, 
no charioteer of the age looked better ; the bre- 
thren of the whip held him in deserved repute ; 
tio one turned out to hunt more trim and neat, 
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nor better mounted ; and in all his exercises he 
united grace and courage : we will not say that as 
a shot he was Der Frieschutz^ or, as the cockney 
misses call it, dearjree shoots ; he was, howerer, 
a very respectable knight of the trigger, and he 
towered above his companions in most things. 
A landed property of not far from twenty thousand 
per annum, with suitable establishment, appoint-* 
menfcs, &c., did not detract from his excellence ; 
the gem that is rare is not the worse for the gold 
setting about it—- so thought his neighbours; 
which) added to other good qualities, endeared 
him particularly to the people. Sweet Willie oh! 
having very popular manners---*or, as some of the 
chamberi^maids used to call them, populous man^ 
fter«'-*K>ne thing which did much credit to *' my 
lord** (so he was then called) was a sort of downi- 
right Englishman kind of spirit ; no man looked ^ 
better, surrounded by his tenants and the yeo- 
manry of his county. His possessions were ex<- 
teosive* and procured him, as wdl they might, 
territoorial importance and influence; be was, 
moneover, a joUy companion ; for the rosy god of 
wine seemed to &vour bim as mudi as did the 
bUnd urchin of the fatal bow ; and had he eo^ 
listed ^uder the standard of Mars for active ser- 
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vice, instead of confining himself to the diefensive 
bands who fight " pro arts ei Jbeis^ the compli- 
mentary hnes^ delicately penned by the ex-queen 
of Holland, might have suited very well this fa- 
voured one in love, in wine, and in wealth : 

** Oui, vous plairez et vous vainquerez sans cesse, 
Mars, et Tamoar snivront par tout tos pas ; 
De vos succes gardez la douce Ywesse, 
Sayez heureux, mais ne in*ouhliez pas." 

This last line would most peculiarly have suited a 
certain lovely girl, but jCimporte. In addition to 
land and Cash, William of Berkeley was now sole 
master of a superb castle^ as we have already 
stated, far-famed for its antiquity, its hospitality, 
and for the revels which were, held within its 
walls : we do not presume to state that (as in 
olden times) a lord of misrule presided over the 
Christmas or other gambols, nor to point out 
who was the mistress of the revels; we only 
know, by experience, that within those walls 
strange scenes were acted, theatrically and other- 
wise ; that interludes of high spirit were got up 
there; that tragic-comedies succeeded to the 
lighter pieces ; and that ^' AlFs well that ends 
well" may have been in rehearsal, but has not 
yet been perfbrmed. William had now climbed 
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the steep ascent of greatness, when a perplexing 
and puzzling question was agitated^ namely, what 
right and title he had to maintain his ground. 
Had this been a ring question (we allude not to 
the marriage ring, GiUaume U bel wds at ali in 
the ring), it must have been decided in his favour: 
he would have had a legion at his command ; nay, 
taken singly as a gentleman combatant, would have - 
had nae peer ; but the matter was to come before 
high-minded men, big-wigs, and the descendants of 
hot-headed Normans and of proud Saxons — men 
whose armorial bearings proved their high pedi- 
gree and the deeds in arms of their illustrious an* 
cestors ; and they all viewed with jealousy any 
new face which was to take rank and place with 
them, and to sit cheek by jole (our reader will 
pardon the unpolished phrase) 

^* Betwixt the wind and (fiieir) nobility.*' 

They therefore doubted and scrutinizecS the 
claims of our hero, until the matter was so sifted, 
that he who once was a lord and commoner in the 
eye of the law found himself excluded from both 
houses, by taking precedence of himself. Not 
that this was any fault of his, but merely one of 
his father^s memory ; for if in 1784 he remembered 
that he was a bachelor, and Mary Carbon a 
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spinster, how came his lordship to forget it all in 
ihe month ofMaj^-iug^ a. d. 1796 ? This was a sad 
second-hand business, and the parties made a bad 
hand of it ; the whole misfortune was, that the 
years passed in courting did not count, and that 
by the intervention of some unlucky spirit. Wil- 
liam the matcTiless came by mistake upon the stage 
too soon : high respect to his amiable mother * 
makes us drop the curtain once more at this act, 
whilst the reader may suppose the orchestra to be 
playing the favourite air of 

" C'estramonty Tamoar, ramour,*' &€. 

This was a sad blank, an irreparable hiatus, a 
hole in the ballad, which must have put the hero 
out of tune ; a title lost in the fog, a leaf missing 
on which all depended, contradiction in time and 
place which made every one say, '^ Lord, how can 



* lliis Udj's ezaminatioii before a high tribunal, we have showD, 
was conducted with a delicacy suitable to her condition, and to the 
dsancter of thoee who composed the court. There are acddents in 
the beat regulated fitmilies, and many strange tales are told, which, if 
verified, would make curious alterations in the court calendar. The 
present case (for it is as weQ to put a good face on it) seemed to prove, 
that a certain deceased right honourable member of aiig|it honour- 
able house had, during the latter part of his life, turned over a %em 
leafy but it was not in its proper place; and it was precisely its not 
bdngin its proper place whidi made *' AU in ihe Wrong f** a piece 
aflerwards much practised by an illustrious amatcttr. 
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all this be !" The hounds Vfere at a fault, the 
play was spoilt, the stables were in mourning ; 
there was something lame in every recount — ^it was 
a dead halt ; and what to do ? Doctors dMf*ered, 
so did evidence ; friends hoped for the b^st ; the 
fancy would have sth-fist-i-cated all the sophistry of 
those who disputed his right, right or wrong, the 
pietty girls wept, and some say that bis honour 
tocdc to drinking ratafee^ and thought upon Miss 
— — (fill up the blank who will); but Spring 
returned to the garden of that name, m whieh 
William is the pride add the ornament; and 
those who quaffed the rich juice of the grape in 
that merry mansion swore (perhaps the descendant 
of a celebrated parson) " ver erat eternum'^ 
beneath that roof where there was a perpetual 
spring of liberty and love* The sulij^ect of the 
disputed right is what men call a real good fellow : 
every one was sorry for any thing which might 
impede his progress in life ; one man gave him his 
best wishes ; a certain duke gave him a regiment * ; 
more than one lady gave him her heart ; so that he 

* The noUe father of the preflcnt ool<md also commAnded « fegf- 
mcnt of militia ; and it was in the west of Eogland, not a honied 
miles from Gloucester, that his lordsliipfen in love wi^ Mary Car- 
bon, previous (probably) to his pilgrimage to the enchanted village : 
like Pat, he^night sing, 
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now became the colonel— not that, contemplating 
what he had lost, or what was, according, to some 
accounts, only missing^^he could say with old 
Horace, ^' Militia est patior f * but he made a noble 
militia colonel, and so continues ; whilst his fashion- 
able dai^hing associates toasted him in bumpers^ 
accompanied by frequent cheers, and swore to ^, 
man, that for him 



" Our tong and feait shall flov, 



To the fame of (fiu) name, while the stormy winds do blow." 

'* It 's an ill wind that blows nobody good ;" and 
a6 some of them occasionally acted ^* Raising the 
Wind!' followed by " The poor Gentkman^ such 
a patron deserved their utmost stkpport for his 
benefit, as well as for their own. Theatricals now 
became the colonel's delight, and he entertained 

'^ Her eyes are as black as Kilkenny *s large coal. 
Which through ray poor bosom have burnt a big hole. 
Her breast like its river is soft, dear, and pure." 

Cortera desunt. 
For he certainly could not add, 

^* But her heart is as hard as it's marble, I *m sure.'* 

The second colonel, wdl becoming his regimentals, was not less cap- 
tivating than the former. Many a j^remiade has been poured forth 
by Miss Bayleys, aU acknowled^g that the colonel is a handsomft 

man, 

**• But yet a gay decetver.^' 

Force of example and education does much : and probably the firtt 
lesson which he got by heart was ** Dulee est decipire in locoJ* 

VOL, I. E 
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many dramatic characters at his country re*- 
sidence with that warmth^ kindness, and hilarity 
which belong peculiarly to his manners. He lived 
hard; and seemed to think no more of the title ; yet 
sothe say^ that although in his nocturnal orisons 
it never could he said that " Amen stuck in hi^ 
throat/' yet the peerage stuck in his stomach ; so 
that when Bacchi plenus (full of wine), sWeet 
William, Ae flo^wei* of the flock, retired to rest, 
balancing hihiself and his aCi^ounts together, he 
would say to honest Jack S—^ — h, a smart fellow, 
and his faithful gr6om, *^ t>aton th^ title^ Jack ; 
I Ve got the money .^ l^tei^ling good, replied th\s 
tight lad, pronioted thus to be groom of the cham- 
bets. The great Condi allowed that no man was 
a hero with his vakP 4e cMmirt; but Jack swore 
that his master was, and offered to bet a cool hun« 
dred upon it, and to post the coal. Could this be 
a family allusion ? — let the wise decide* Fame still 
attended on the steps of William of Berkeley, and 
trumpeted his exploits wherever he went : some- 
times she was too loud and too indiscreet, in get- 
'ting him into the columns of the newspapers ; but 
if young men will get into scrapes, they must eso- 
qpect the same notoriety for levity as for fashion. 
Added to the name of good fellow^ he certainly 
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haft diat of a good brother ; nor is the attachmeRt 
to be exceeded any where, although nuih Jima 
will chatter aboiU broken glasses and broken pro- 
nisesy cows, advaitures, and tricks whkh might 
be sent to Cvvemhy : not the doers thereof but 
the deeds themselves*-*- A word now of the gay 
ones of WiUiam'il cb*c}e» eI|oke sptrUsp dandies» 
Gum multis aliis. 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

We have beard gray4)eards compare priiirate 
theatricals to horae^adiig and gaining ; because 
these ^Mirts and pasia tempi confonnd rank and 
pre-eminence with talent sprung firom low ori- 
gNi) and with adventurous and ruined men. The 
same m%ht be said of concerts, in which pro* 
fissfliona} performers must not only mingle, but 
take the lead ; and which sometimes aflford bread 
ta those wiio have been amateurs when in better 
cirQumstaiiioes. We di^flSMr widely in this opinion, 
•--the eompcurisoii is not a just one. My lord and 
flie oolond, Sir John and the member for so «aiid 
so, may mix wilfa ^ooms, jookeys, Greeks, and ad- 
venturers on the turf and at th^ gaming-table, 
in private theatneals, he may select his Company, 
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and cull from the green-room persons of talent, 
honour, and irreproachable conduct ; he may in- 
vite to his table the Roscius of the day, with 
many other able performers, who unite, in their 
public and private capacities, the scholar, the 
gentleman, and the scientific actor. Nor need 
the amateur of the drama go farther than Charles 
Young for such a character.' Men like him, and 
others, will improve the language, the delivery, 
the action, and taste of youth, so as to be service- 
able to them in pronouncing a speech in the se- 
nate-house or on the hustings ; whilst a witty co- 
median will not only set the table in a roar, but 
give his auditors a facility in telling a humoroua 
story, and in imitating a strain of pleasantry fair 
enough to copy. From their society pleasure may 
be derived : from the fascinations of musical per* 
formers, a source of delight must always flow* 
Besides, such noblemen and gentlemen as take 
pleasure in performing themselves must have in- 
structions and co-operators. The dangers of pri** 
vate theatricals are, the fascinations of female ta« 
lent, the snares of eyes and lips, of smiles and 
gradefiil attitudes, the practical lessons of love 
which are too apt to follow, the descriptive and 
scenic representations thereof, the increased witch- 
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ery i>f beauty, aided by a blaze of lights, by hi^ 
colourings romantic scenery and romantic parts, 
by costume, by well-judged concealments and ex- 
posure of charms ; and lastly, the rivalry of fa- 
shion to stand well with the favourite of the day ; 
and the heated workings of imaginations when 
the play and ballet are over; and the garden 
scene in Romeo and JuKet is transferred from 
Covent- Garden to Spring-Gardens, or to some of 
the sweet shades of fashionable squares, not to 
mention the chance of a dagger- scene, or the still 
deeper tragic denouement of a pistol-scene at 
€halk-Farm, and the great difficulty which the 
actor and actress feel to descend irom the siibi- 
iimity of life to the domestic circle of mediocrity, 
and to forget that love which inspired the con- 
scious lovers on the stage, and has to be unlearned 
in a stage-coach, going home to some outlet of 
the metropolis. How hard for a prince of Den- 
mark to lodge in Denmark-street as a simple com- 
moner ! How natural for a romantic girl to cry 
out in the frenzy of inspiration, after the au- 
dience have retired, ** Give me but Romeo, night !" 
&c. We are assured that such things have been. 
Are not these the real dangers arising from ama-^ ^ 
teur performances and from amateur performers? 
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No one knows this better than William of Berke- 
ley, the Lothario of the day, the amateur par f av 
cellence, one not less dangerous, although somewhat 
more innocent, than II Don Giovanni. He conti- 
nued to play as a star in public and private thea- 
tricals. The green-room had peculiar attractions 
for him. When at the former, it used to be a de- 
lightful thing for his dashing companions to have 
to applaud him on the boards, and afterwards 
to toast him at the festive board, when he as- 
sembled together the talent of the stage, asngied 
with the fiuihionables of his circle. His suppers 
were admirable ; and he filled the chair with great 
^clat. All this, however, was but the prelude^ 
the divertissement to the grand play, the last act 
of which has yet to come. 

Having said thus much of the principal actor, it 
is but just to say something of those who took 
part and parts with him. Henry the fifth, without 
Harry Hotspur, honest Jack Falstaff, and the 
other minor characters^ would be nothing-— not 
that we make any comparisons) it being agreed 
by ^1 that comparisons are odious* 

Amongst the young men with whom William of 
Berkeley was in habits of friendship and convi- 
viality may be enumerated some of the first names 
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axaong t^e scioi^ and descendants of our most 
wcient nobility-T^not distinguished, it is true, by 
the refinement of their ta^te, or, the classic ele- 
gai^ce of tb^ir p^irsuits, but celebrated for their 
patroni^inji; and perseyering in the encouragement 
of gymnastic wd athletic sports and rqde pas- 
timeSi upl^ich the more polished of the peerage 
decried as brutal and degrading, and the judges 
of the land issued their fidminations against on 
the sacred seat ; yet^ under such auspices, a 
band of ruffians traversed the country to excite th^ 
peaceable and well-dispose4 to quarrels and to 
strife, and by a display of their superior capabi- 
lities in bruising, beating, and destroyipg othejr 
and le^ accomplished blackffuards, and by teach- 
ing, or pretending to teach, t^e rules and pf j^ctice 
of tjieiv incomparabfe spfence to otliers of hi^ i^^- 
jetty's liege subject^, did they inculcate and pro- 
voke an endless thirst for pugi)istic enoojunter, 
uptil the whole kingdom w^ disgraced by thp 
firequeqt ^anoxptc^mei^t of thesp prize b^tlc^s and 
assemblages pf the dishonest and pro^igi^te ; i^nd 
did inhabitants pf ^apy of the large cities {uid 
towiii J^^pt in a continued stftt^ of disg^a.ceful 
^l^fwl ftnd civil warfare. It wim among these and 
su^h a,8; th^se, the patrons of the ring and the 
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fancy ^ of Caleb Baldwin ^ft^coster»man^ and Pierce 
Egan ikasifiashmongery of Cribb the coalJiewo^i 
and Neate the butcher, of slender Billy^ the buS 
hanker, and in fact of a long Newgate calendar- 
like list of heroes of the same description, that 
our hero might be occasionally seen fighting his 
tike himseify ridiculously dressed in an embroidered 
"white silk waistcoat, to handle a bull-dog, and at the 
same time, perhaps, elbowing a sweep or a dust- 
man. Here, too, among the cognoscenti of such 
exhibitions, the associates of Fitzalleyne might be 

seen, the heir, to the noble house of S , and 

the brother of the Duke of R , he of the 

merry vein, the honourable B , ind the 

thrice renowned Marquisses of H-^ and W , 

the son of the patriot baronet, and the descend- 
ant of a monarch, crowded together, within the 
ropes of a prize ring, to witness a brutal display, 
not of true courage excited by accumulated 
wrongs, but of savage ferocity, stimulated .by the 
worst of all bad passions — the desire of gain. 
In such a circle would the brothers display their 
prowess ; while in the amusements of the chase 

they were joined by the members of the B 

H , the emeralder B e, the boldest leaper 

of the fiicld. Captain H k, called honest Bluffy 
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Spa T , and the fox-hunting clerical; then 

came the mad wag^ father Carroll, who bore away 
the widow and her Uunt^ and the elegant extract of 

the 10th Captain A B , and Ap. F ; 

the Welsh sheriff sumamed long spur^ and the 
lord of the white charger, Captain C — — ^ and the 

Jiery Nhnrod W , the boldest rider of the whole, 

with the son of him who did much for the preservO' 
tion vfheavJty, and the dashing Captain T » of 
the S. G. M. These were a few of the satellites 
that moved round the planet of Berkeley, and 
illumined the hours of his festivity, and performed 
the nightly bacchanalian orgies of the castle, with 
strange conceits and vagaries ; the which to re- 
late would make old father Time uprear his 
scythe to mow us down at once, and thereby save 
his conscience from the heart-rending reflection of 
the ill usage he has often experienced at the hands 
of these care-kiUeJs* 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ROAD TO RUIN. 



^' i promise 



By Phoebus and his daughteji^ whose chaste zones 
Were never yet by impure hands untied, 
Our language shall flow chaste : notMng sounds here 
That ean give just ofibnce to a strict ear.** 

The Mutei' Xooktng'-Glast. 

More characters — Anecdotes — The appearance of 
a theatrical comet — Some history of its descent — 
Tlie child of nature — Natural consequence — 
Journey to Cheltenham — William qfBerJceley on 
the boards-^Reminiscences of " Love in a Vil- 
lage" — More violent love than that — Declaration 
— Invitation to the castle^ "which is accepted of-^ 
A tumble up stairs a la Byron — Prognostica- 
tions — Family motto. 

(( Bis moi qultn hmtes, ct je te dimi qui la ti." 

Old French Proverb. 

That '^ birds of a featbar flock together,*' i» too 
old, too stale, and too trite an adage to need a 
remark^ saye only that, although this is very gene- 
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rally the case^ it has many exceptions : ip the bird 
line, the doves pair, the songsters collect together, 
game flock with game, and game birds disdain the 
banmloor bully, to which we do not give the unsa^ 
voury name ordinarily ^affixed to the white feather 
breed : birds of passage travel together, and birds 
of prey understand each other perfectly, as the 
Italian says, 

*' Com con corvi, non se cavao mui gli occhL'* 
Ravens pluck not out ravens' eyes. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, we sometimes see 
a nobler bird crammed into Ufe's menageries with 
those of inferior feather, with rooks, and hawks, and 
starlings, and jackdaws, with birds which unfea^ 

ther others, and are often entirely clad in borrowed 

* 

plumes : such too was William of Berkeley, the 
eaglet of a high nest, or a game-cock, amongst the 
fancy ; a swan instateliness, but in lover's promise 
a mere humming bird ; often surrounded with in- 
feriors, he towered above them, often hased over 
night ; he shone out above them in the morning ; 
familiar with grooms, he looked still the master ; 
whctt he led was not always respectable as to cha- 
racter, but he led them, and [looked down upon 
them; on the race-cour9e, in the field, on the 
Stage, at the revel, he was William of Berkeley ; 
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and as the fair maidens of divers counties (may 
we not place Gloucester and Worcester aittongst 
the number ?) beheld him returning from the 
sports of the field, they would romantically quote 
Ossian, and exclaim with a sigh*, <^ He was re- 
turning from the chase fiurest amongst his friends.^ 
This observation was Hterally true ; whatever game 
he had in view, and whoever his companions were, 

this remark might be most generally made : he is 

• 

great in the field, on the stage, and a mostprii- 
rhising genius. Having received much from dame 
Nature, much was expected from him ; yet it would 
be hard to deem more imprudent in him what would 
be treated as a mere frolic in others : the wildness 
of youth depends not on birth : moreover, where 
the sixteen quarters are overturned by deterio* 
rated origin, from whichever side of the house it 
may come, the censor has no right to be severe. 
The colonel is a gay, merry blade— so are his 
brothers ; fun, &ncy, and sportive rows may b^ 
expected from these youths, highly &Toured by 
fortune, and as well treated by nature ; to one» 
the prude might say, " Was that well done, my 

• Vide ^^ My love is a son of the hill, 

He pursues the bounding deer,**^ &c. 
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}(nd*?'' but Thomas, like die late loidC 



would kiot answer to the luuae ; be is too fond of 
his brother and the people to lord it over las bot- 
tle, or larking companions. Youth will be youth ; 

and so far, so good. Tb^ B y and C ^y 

&niily certainly have a strange turn for hoaxes^, 
rows, and scrapes : one of these was the maJdng a 
certain person of a grave profession so drunks 
that he fell under the taUe ; in which situation 
Ke was denuded of bis drapery, sewed up in a 
blanket, and carried as a turtle to a puUic house, 
there to remain all night, until se^it for. by a certain 
noble earL Orders were given <hat he should be 
laid before the fire, and each time he (the turtle) 
moved, cold water was to be sprinkled over him. 
This was a pretty ,^i A tnck^ and might have 
had serious consequences; for the directions were 
punctually obeyed. Another amable pkmantetie 
was setting fire to a currier's tail (not of his oott^ 
«. Iiut of other clodiing) when he jumped out of bed^ 
alarmed at the violent noise of a hunting party, 
Hinging, hooting, and screaming, which he thought 
proceeded from the house being on fire ; the poor 



* We should not thnifit kenoon oti this VDrthy, did not a certain 
great house dfdde it thus : we ma^r excuse ourwlves theatrically, and 
make this appeal, ^* Thou canst not say that I did it !' 



r»» 
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man, in con8eqii6iidB, oalted out '^ Firei fii^!" and 
tlie y oiffig bueks wcfte <l^lenfti&dd to ix»ke kM 
prove his words* How pretty \ Does svtchjftm de- 
sierTe to be sent to Coventry, or the actori in the 
ftrce ? We could also day something of three 
brotherft'^Hiot Augustus, Mark Axftony, and Le- 
pidus, but Augu^osi a mark^s^man of note, and 
another worthy ^tfmttfr, sallj^ng out thi^ougfa 
the park ih%o whkh one of their houses leads : an 
adventure With three fallen stars, and the conse* 
quences thereof'^they will understand the hint r 
respect for our readers make^ us otnit the rest* 
Amongst Fi1%aUeyiie''s crdnies We may rank Lord 
D«--4i-*-t, of a very frolicsome family ; Edward 
L— ^ni'^-re Oh— t— n, who bore off the mlver whip 
at Newmarket, but who does tiot make much figure 
tia iht tutf of late ; :.aIso Lord D--K»e,«nd one whom 
it might be best not to name-^the offidons meddlera 
to woman'« prejudice ; the mentor of a modem 
Telemachus, of a very different stamp from him^ 
who flourishes in classic remembrance — one of 
duelling and King'^s Bench fame, who once kept ^ 
derk, famous in tlm annals of intrigue, art, and 
finnale frailty— frailty do we call it ? No, that is the 
first step from innocence : this gentleman^s after- 
acquaintance with the West Indian b creditable 
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to both ; the one for his taste and delicacy^ the 
other for allowing himself to be directed by such 
a wise bead. What a pity that he had not the 

taU> ugJy» gloomy-looking Mr. C — ^w — y K n 

at his elbow then ! who, by the by, ought to be 
fairer after being whitewashed ; but it is true that 
in this ceremony the party is sometimes so dragged 
through the dirt and mire, that some of it sticks to 
them ever after. Precious acquaintances ! ! ! 

Nor are the brothers of Fitzalleyne unworthy 
.of the blood that runs in their veins — they are all 
accounted great bloods. One of them is no more cau- 
tious than the colonel : as to whose domestic happi* 
ness he disturbs, witness the partner who was with 
him at Calais last year. Similarity of taste and con- 
duct must greatly cement the ties of consangui^ 
nity. There is some good-nature, however, in the 
eldest untitled brother, which the turf, the fancy, 
and the stable feel and are benefited by. Nor is 

this good quaUty lost upon Mr. C 1, who has 

been gulled and cheated out of all his property. 
It would be bad indeed, if there were no redeem- 
ing qualities amidst such a cloud of error. Happy 
had they been exercised towards another sex, 
without the interference of pride^ fruitless ambi-> 
tion (for the object there9f is not attainable), sus-. 
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picioiij unfounded or pretended jealousy^ and self- 
interest. 

And now let us turn to '^ metal more attract 
tiveJ* It was in the year 1810| that a theatrical 
comet first appeared to the enraptured eyes of an 
admiring public at Plymouth, — Maria, the lovely, 
the engaging, the unique, the favourite of the 
Graces, and the child of nature, came out. A 
countenance which might disarm the most barba- 
rous woman-hater, a voice which might captivate 
echo to treasure up and dwell upon ; figure, feel- 
ing, delicacy, sylph-like agility, a just comprehen- 
sion of her author ; every thing favoured her de- 
but on the stage. Interest was at its highest pitch 
upon this occasion. Never did an entree into the 
profession (and that in the character of Juliet, 
which requires all that we have mentioned), augur 
more prosperously. Nothing of future success 
would have astonished any one who witnessed her 
as a rising bright ornament and light on the stage. 
Coronets and supporters, wealth and celebrity ; no- 
thing seemed beyond the possibility of her attain- 
ing ; and more particularly, in an age where the 
leap from the green-room to a drawing-room pre- 
sentation, and firom the theatre to a title, seem quite 
easy, whether in apas de deuj:, or as a successful exit 

VOL. I. F 
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from the dramatic scene, to higher scenes in life* 
Proud indeed were the parents; but is this an 
iionest, or a vain pride? Is it parental tenderness 
or selfish ambition ? Should the father be lost in 
the manager? No. The profession to which Ma- 
ria was an ornament and an honour is that of all 
others which must excite the most painful soli^ 
'citudes^ on the part of those to whom she owed her 
birth. The utmost vigilance ts scarcdy suffioieitt 
to watch the tender pflant, fanned by the warm 
breath of flattery, marked by the eye of glided 
seduction, exposed to jealousies, agitata by early 
and contending passions ; and not only surrounded 
by imsafe companions in the profession, but by 
the gaudy flutterers, of noblest birth and high 
pretensions ; who ogle, and trifle, and dally, and 

« 

flirt away affection and reputation together. Her 
debut on the London boards took place in 1813. 
Here the same rapturous applause met her ; and 
that from the highest circle of company, and from 

9 

amateurs and professional people in abundance. 
Her Amanthis in the Child of Nature was as per- 
fect as her Juliet She cdttld tiot fail in *such' a 
part, for nature played 5t. But here it is a duty 
%o fecofd Tier Intermediate acting, Ibetwixt her 
appeanfing 'at Plymouth and at Covent-Gtirden. 
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She lent her brilliant talents to the sacred cause 
of charity in 1811, during which year she played 
continually and gratuitously for the poor ; and of 
later date it has come within our knowledge, that 
this benevolent disposition remains unimpaired in 
the bosom of Maria. 

*< (She hat) a tear for pitj, and a hand op^ as day 
To mdtiog charity." 

With the frailty which she, in common with 
most people, has ; that frailty natural, betrayed, 
played upon, chronicled by those who ought to 
hare been the last to expose it; with all this, 
and whatever onus calumny may think fit to im- 
pose upon her, the county of Devon may yet be 
proud of her. The natural consequence of beauty 
and talents so rare waa their becoming a mag- 
net to our youth of fashion. Maria had many 
undeclared admirers; none as yet had avowed 
his flame. The tongue of praise took delight in 
naming her ; a heart and hand had as yet not been 
offered to her. It .was her misfortune to play at 
Cheltenham; — misfortune, because this was the 
remote cause of all the miseries of her life. She 
gained her usual applause ; her benefit was an- 
nounced, when a noble youth, one who had borne 
a«title, and still entertains hopes of realizing the 

F 2 
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pretension} which he has to recover it (Aok^j he 
best knoll^), — a youth of fine appearancOj of. 
most insinuating manners and of theatrical ta- 
lents, which he had occasionally exercised as an 
amateur — that opulent youth, already often named ^ 
as the hero of our Romance, ofiered his services 
to perform with her and for her. Both these offers 
were highly flattering. His' good appearance,— 
the family to which he belonged, — ^his power, — 
his county influence, every thing conspired to 
make such a proposal most welcome. « Maria 'was 
attraction enough of herself ; but such an addition 
of strength must carry all before it. It did so : 
nothing could exceed the success and applause 
of the night. Full of the reminiscences of a 
right honourable father^s performance of ^' Love 
in a Village," not on a theatre, but in the retire- 
ment of the country, William the conqueror played 
his best ; but the winding up of the plot was 
not like his noble sire's, who plucked the violet 
from the shade, warmed it and fostered it into 
maturity, wore it publicly in his bosom, and 
.^aced it in the eminence of nobility, redeeming the 
sacred pledge made on love at first sight*. The 
cjirtain dropped. Every hand and heart was with 

* Whether whilst quartered at Gloucester or at the village mat- 
ters very little. 
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Maria ; nor was the heart of the gallant William 
whole,— the eyes of Maria had touched its core ; 
so that the acquaintance could not be dropped at 
the same time as the fatal curtain felL An invita- 
tion to go to his castle followed the representa- 
tion. It was accepted* Could any one blame 
Maria for this ? Certainly not. She was not her 
own mistress, but under the protection of her pa- 
rents ; they accompanied her. It was a party of 
pleasure to a most noble mansion, to scenery truly 
interesting ; sincerity seemed to enhance the wel- 
come. In fine, she went to the castle. All here 
was splendour, hospitality, amusement, warmth, 
kindness, respect, devotion, and flattering prefer- 
ence. The baronial edifice,— historical remem- 
brances, — the celebrity of William in fashionable 
life, — the tale of ancestry, — romantic walks, woods, 
and pleasing views, — ^all combined to enchant the 
child of nature, and were well calculated to set 
the heart astraying. Was it so? Was that heart 
too easy ? No. Let he who won it and broke it 
tell, were not solemn and honourable promises 
then made? Were they given to the wind? Wero^ 
they but made to be violated ? or were they pure, 
honest, and sincere at the time? And are they, 
not yet in writing ? Let him speak. They were 
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made ; and hence Maria's future ruin. She adghft 
well exdaiiBy bi the language of Eloisa to her lover, 
and yrith equal truth, 

" Thou know*8t how guiltleM first I met thy dame, 
When lore approach'd m^ under frioidfthqi's name !*', 

And she might continue in her warm description 
of the perfections of her false William, in a similaf 
stmin. But we are tired of eulogising. The mind, 
but not the eye, must finish this scene. It must 
not blot the paper, but remain as a stain where it 
ought to be fixed, like Crazy Jane ; and (if our 
recent intelligence be true) there is a crazy some- 
body victim to the same cause*. The briefest hi- 
story ^ouTd be a part of the ballad — 

' He sighM, he vowM, and I bdiev'd him ; 
He was ftlse, and I undone." 

* It was erroneously asserted that a certain lady, by the name of 
W-^rh — e, was deranged, in consequence of her exjtosure in a trial 
An^ CHm, Con, when h^ baslMiiid obtained dAe Ibotisaftd p9mi§B 
dfBBagtfs of this ibmons LotJiario (we b^ his pardon, be hi9 
not yet fought). She must have been so to have trusted her 
honoitr to him. On t!he trial, he genteelly ptoduced the lady's 
letters. Was Aalt well done ? or is it calculated to laise a reputatioB 
for delicacy and secrecy ? What would have been said of this in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ? Honour and discretion were then 
a pnrt of tlie &ithfcrl knight's creed ; but thii^ are now as ^fSsreflt 
as day and night. Our ruffians and exquisites derive more pleasure 
•lid renown from the exposure of the fair and feeble sex than from 
t)sf sdft intercourse, m fivoifr bestowed. It Wtt iiide«d a luu^-me^ 
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It ii^. gossiped about by a few old women, ia the 
ndgbboudiOQd of the great, casde, the reputation 
of whicdi has far outstripped that of Otranto in 
roioance and legendary tale» that the castle is 
hauntedy and that the ghosts of all the Gloucester- 
shise maida who were victims to nnguar4ed love 
dance quadrilles by moonUght in iti^ halls. There 
must have been some very naughty men in the 
family, if this be true ; and an old witch absolutely 
asserts that the number is still increasing. It must 
be quite frightful in time, if this continues. What 
a peerless race m^y be expected 1 But perhaps it 
may only be an old woman's story, like the falling 
up stairs of Maria on her arrival at the castle. A 
fatcx pas, or slip of the foot, was one of the first 
maladventAires of the visi^. The waiting-women 
of the castle tittered — said it was better than that 
there should have been a slip of the tongue about 
it — and added, that it was a sign of marriage. 

^WR aigmBent against poor Mrs. W. ; and vhat could such a butcher^ 
i«^ blow \^ vfiai^ at, unJjems it were for the mitigation of sentence in 
point of damages ? She might have awakened the theatrical amateur 
widi these accents of despair : 

'< Thou cut*st myl^ead off with a golden axe. 
And smil*8t upon the stroke that murders me." 

Away with the subject ! which the trial at Ae Gloucester Asws^i^ 
details too fully and too truly. 
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This passed off (as we are toifl) with a laugh ; bat 
we know that it was no^laughitig matter afterwards. 
An incident of this kind took place when the im« 
mortal bard. Lord Byron^ calledj with one more^ 
for the first time, on his then intended. Of his 
after-trippings we shall say no&ingy except that 
he wasj in his progress, much at variance with his 
family motto, " Crede Biron." The crede ill suited 
either of the illustrious families of the letter B. 
With them, all blooms in promise (we mean love 
promises), it is always to be. What has been may 
be again, with most incidents in l\fe ; but there are 
some which time cannot restore, and remind us of 
the concluding lines in the scene of an old play, 

'' Wretched are they who trust unto to-mono w* 
Where present bliss the herald is of sorrow.'* 

We will now leave Fitzalleyne of Berkeley, and 
the fair Maria, in the mansion of his Jather^s an- 
cestors — an edifice worthy of the most illustrious 
family ;•— and suppose them, as they really were, 
arm in arm, in rambles the most delightful ; after 
which she shone at the banquet, and made dim 
the tapers with her charms. Every where she was 
Juliet, and he her Romeo — a part that he had 
klready played in public with her. 
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'* Her beauty shone upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear.'* 



|3 



From die banquet scene to the garden scene, all 
followed in theatrical succession. The consequence 

was a natural inference to be drawn from what 

had preceded it. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB COMBDY OF BRROBS. 



** If half thy outward- graces had been i^ed 
About thy dioughts and counsels of thy heart ! " 

Shakspeare, 

" If there was ever a creature who merited the sympathy of the 
world, it is Maria ! 

If there was ever a wife who deserved its commisetalion, it is her 
Mother!" Examiner, 

A short narraiive of the Pous famify—Of Mr. 
Pous himself y and his first appearamce on the 
boards of the Plymouth theatre under the name 
of Freeman — His brother the clergyman, and 
first introduction to the mother of Maria — Im* 
prudence of the nuxrriage — ()f her conduct and 
treatment at Plgmauth-^ Pous manager of the 
theatre — His vaife commences actress — Maria 
plays Jtdiet to her mother's Romeo when onl^ 
twelve years of age — her fasdnaUng appearance 
and true character — Cold^heariedness of Pons, 
and something of his trickery — First appearance 
al CoRseni Garden in the Child of Natwrfi^ and 
grjpat access — 7%e Saint Fttzatteyne of Berke-' 
leyf and his conduct to Mana-^Generat re-* , 
marks. 
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It is now about twenty-eight years since 
that a good looking, gentlemanly fellow made 
his first appearance on the boards of the Ply- 
mouth theatre^, under the assumed cognomen 
of Freeman. His vivacity, ease, and superior per- 
sonal attractions soon made him a decided favourite 
with the audience, while the more wealthy of the 
histrionic patrons were interested in his welfare 
from a variety of reports relative to the respecta- 
bility of his family and connexions ; all supposing 
this penchant of the stranger^s to be one of those 
wild &eaks which have often distinguished the 
volatile possessors of great talents, when some 
little extravagancies or early differences have ob- 
truded themselves into their family arrangements. 
A very short time unfolded the mystery; and 
conjecturei ever busy, but seldom prophetic, had 
ah opportunity of exulting in her spirit of divina- 
tion — he proved to be of a reputable family from 
Salisbury, where hb brother was at that time a 
clerg3rman of the established church, and his real 
name — reader, we shall call it Pom, The know- 
ledge of thb circumstance, it may be supposed, 
riveted the actor in the good opinion of. his 
patrons, and the consequence was frequent in- 
vitations and introductions to the best society in 
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the neighbourhood ; where *his playful talents and 
specious manners seldom failed of acquiring him 
an additional friend, who, when the annual bene: 
fit came on, made a stir to support his favourite 
among the private circle of his acquaintance. In 
this way the success of Freeman was unprece- 
dented^ and his popularity rapidly on the increase ; 
when on a visit to his brother, the clergyman, during 
his theatrical vacation, he met a most interest- 
ing young creature, scarcely seventeen, just loosed 
from the restraints of a governess and the strict- 
ness of a boarding school discipline, unpractised 
in the arts and blandishments of life, a stranger, 
to. deceit, with a heart innocent as the bleating 
lamb, and pure and warm as melting charity. 
She was the sister of his brother's wife ; a lovely 
girl^ rich in all the personal graceMness of beauty, 
a-nd free from any, the slightest tinge of coquetry. 
The accomplished and wary Freeman was soul- 
smitten with her fascinating person, and although 
twenty-five years older than herself, succeeded, 
to the disgrace of all parties who assisted in per- 
suading her to this sacrifice, in marrying and car- 
rying her off with him on his return to Plymouth. 
In country towns, although actors are sometimes 
admitted into genteel society, more from, the 
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amusing talent they are expected to display tlian 

from feelings of personal respect, yet the female 

• 

members of the profession are rarely honoured 
by the least attention of what is termed genteel 
society ; atid though Maria the elder, as we mvtst 
henceforward call her, had been educated as a 
lady, and possessed accomplishments superier to 
most of those who surrounded her, she was never- 
theless doomed to experience 4Jie sharp and cru^ 
neglect with which the females of her husbandVs 
profession were indiscriminately treated ; and not- 
withstanding the interest' her appearance excited 
among the males, pity was the only sensation i;hat 
ever escaped the lips of the prudential and the 
softer sex. Deserted comparatively by one sex, 
she naturally enough threw herself into fiie so- 
ciety of the other; and certainly in Plymouth, 
her good humour, fascinating manner, long silken 
hair, and white hat and feathers, made prodi- 
gious havoc among the young, the gay, and the 
atisorous. Her husband finding she was not vi- 
sited; and rather ]7roved a bar to his continued 
invitations, began to neglect her -himself; instead, 
as he ought to have done, of paying her douMe 
attention, and seeking to soothe and console an 
fll-*used woman, whose feelings had never tasted 
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injury till she sworifioed her youl9i, fceawty, ^fid 
prospects to hiin. A lieatr^less ifniifference now 
marked the condoct of Poub ; he «ared not nvfio'- 
flirted about with his wife^ provided he was re- 
leased firMu tibe troruUei and left her too often after 
the first burst of passion cooled. Thus^ without 
being vidous, her naftural ^iety deadened all 
sense of discretion : and from being shameftilly 
slighted by the world wi#rout a cause, she became 
indignaorit and Indiffisrent to ^ts ^opinion. 

The produce of this iH-sorted uirion was fhe 
fius Maria, the heroine of our tale, who was thus 
launched into the world a beauteous gem, gifted 
with heavenly attractions, 1)Ut* denied even <he 
usual guardians of mortal frailty; from the *first 
lispings of hersilver tongue associated with scenes 
of pmdigacy, or examples little calculated to 
dtrengthen the opening mind with a just sense of 
p«)priety,or domestic love. 

From that weariness of mind,*wlrich in moments 
of quiet' constantly presses the heart of a slighted 
Wdman/a desire for relief, ^ich -was denied her 
in die-sodety df 'her own sex, to the extent ^he 
deserved, urged the mother of our heroine to take 
reftigetiighttyin the theatre ; where, as mi^ht have 
been expected, and was perhaps intended by her 
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cold-hearted husband, she imbibed a strong predi- 
lection for the stage. Her wish was soon grati^ed, 
und her appearance successful; Pous himself 
having by this time become the proprietor of the 
theatre. And thus was the fair Maria, a playfuV 
lovely child, just becoming open to impressions; 
early initiated, with the most innocent feelings, 
to undervalue those modest proprieties and deli- 
cacies of female character which add an irre- 
sistible charm to the most beautiful, as they grace 
and soften the most abandoned of women. 

When Maria was twelve years of age, her 
mother was so far lost to all delicacy of mind, and 
her father so utterly insensible to all the duties of 
a father, that he suffered this only daughter to 
act Juliet to* the Romeo of his wife ! 

The town was disgusted — thoroughly disgusted 
— and whatever claims he had before to the 
notice of some private friends, to whom his man- 
ners as a gentleman ever made him welcome, 
they were now considered forfeited for ever. 

From this moment, a sort of reckless indiffer- 
ence seemed to possess the whole family. No- 
thing came amiss, so that money was the conse- 
quence; and under th^ impression of making 
it, Pous, who was brought up a gentleman, and 
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whose wife had been educated as a lady, took a 
pubHc inn, lost }us wife's fortune^ became the 
dupe of Tillains, and was ruined. 

Maria was at this time a most fascinating girli 
and having succeeded in an experiment on a 
London audience, obtained an engagement at 
Covent-garden theatre. 

To those who know nothing of a theatre, it may 
be new to tell them that an interesting girl is in 
the jaws of ruin who enters it as an actress, unless 
watched and protected hy her family and fiienda 
with the scrutiny of Argus, without his disposition 
to fall asleep. Constantly exposed to the gaze 
of men, — inflaming a hundred heads and agi* 
tadng a thousand hearts, if she be as Maria was, 
fascinating and amiable, — surrounded by old 
wretches as dressers, who are the constant con« 
veyers of letters, and sonnets, and notes, and 
flattery, — dazzled by the thunders of public ap* 
plause, and softei\ed by the incense of a thousand 
sighs, breathed audibly from the front of the pit 
or the stage-boxes, — ^associating in the green* 
room with licensed married strumpets, because 
she must not be affected ! or supping on the stage, 
after the curtain is dropped, with titled infamy or 
gray-headed lechery! — ^let the reader fancy an 

VOL, I. o 
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innocent girl^ from a country town, plunged at 
once into this furnace of depravity, — let him fancy 
her father sanctioning her by his indifference or 
helping her by his example, and then let him 
say^ if she be ultimately seduced and abandoned,, 
whether it ought not to be a wonder she was in- 
nocent so long ! 

In spite of an education that never cherished 
the best feelings j>f a child, Maria has yet a 
sounder understanding than her parents; and 
it is our conviction, that she will by its exer- 
cise regain at last her station in society. It 
is manifest, from her letters, that she begins to 
'perceive the folly of wishing to appear vicious 
without actual vice--^f being familiar with title 
however the wearer disgraces it ; she begins to 
perceive that selfishness, ingratitude, hypocrisy^ 
indifference to the opinion of the best part of so- 
ciety, and base desertion of old friends when the 
most has been made of them, a love of dash and 
splendour, in preference to virtue and quiet,, 
are not, after all, 'the surest, or the more certain,, 
or the most honourable methods of obtaining the 
respect of oneself or of society, and generally in- 
flict on the praciisers a double portion of disgrace 
and suffering. 
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For her seducer's heartless treatment of her 
during her distressing pregnancy no punishment 
can ever be a sufficient infliction. A most pas- 
sionate, ardent, endeared lover, certainly, to stay 
from his beloved nine months out of every year 
during the five she was his ! — that is, forty-five 
months out of sixty-— thus spending, out of sixty 
months, fifteen in her arms. Noble creature! 
Romeo was a log to such a lover ! 

And pray what did he expect during her long 
solitudes and agonizing suspicions ? Young and 
fascinating, nightly exposed to public gaze, and 
daily liable to individual insults in consequence 
of her being suspected to be a secret mistress of 
his, what could he expect but that occasionally 
she would be so shockingly indelicate as to see 
a male firiend — occasionally relieve the irksome- 
ness of her situation by going to the opera — 
occasionally she would be so infamous as to 
smile and forget the desertion of the world in 
private-— a desertion brought on by his base, 
diabolical seduction, and anomalous treatment? 
Maria was a human creature; she was young, 
engaging, and a public favourite. Every body is 
not gifted like Fitzalleyne. No doubt, he was 
fasting and praying, as an example to Maria. No 

o2 
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doubt, this separation from his beloved was the 
true mortification of the lusts of this wicked 
world. No doubt, Berkeley Castle was a scene of 
moral restraint, or matchless chastity— of angelic 
hymning ! Ko doubt — never having in the whole 
course of his beautiful life had his conscience 
tortured by the remembered seduction of an in- 
nocent—never having had any other creature, 
young, and trusting, and pregnant, and sorrowful, 
disgraced and panged by his deserting her at 
the time she needed all his lore, and all his ten* 
demess, and all his watching ! No doubt the in- 
nocoice of his former life was so shocked at the 
consequence of Maria's wicked conduct, in over- 
turning his unparalleled self-command— -his pu- 
rity of mind was so refined and so acute, that 
one must excuse him. Only, superhuman as he 
was, and has ever been, in virtue and truth, a 
little more charity, the occasional companion of 
morality and goodness, might have mingled in his 
perfection, without injuring to any great extent 
the crystal beauty o^ his fame ! Really, people 
of such heavenly spirit should— indeed they 
should — make some allowance for the flesh and 
frailty of us more mortal clay. 

With respect towhat has been said ^^ weighs hea« 
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▼ily against Maria:"' hercalling th^ pea-green count 
*^ dearest^*-"' it is easily accounted for. The counts 
generosity, contrasted with the parsimony of the 
saint of Berkeley, his desire at once to marry her, 
in contrast again with the saint's procrastination, 
might have gone so thoroughly to her wounded 
spirit, that she might really feel him as " dearest,? 
especially as she was going to live with him 
for ever. 

Maria was ever the victim of her affections-^ 
her affection for, and confidence in, the sslint of 
Berkeley; her affection for her worthy parent; 
and the vacuum her heart felt at the taint's trea- 
chery would naturally make her feel directly the 
want of an object to lean upon. However severely 
people may censure her for this, a knowledge of 
the female heart may account for it all. 

To those who are acquainted with the conduct 
of the old gentleman for the last thirty years in De- 
vonshire, the history of the pidmonary complaint, 
the Manton gun, the six weeks at Tixall — the 
meanness, the heartless ingratitude to the count 
were exceedingly entertaining. There is scarcely 
a friend living, or a family dead, that he has not 
treated with the dirtiest selfishness, whatever were 
his oUigations— spunging till he was insulted^ 
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lying till he was discovered, puffing till he was the 
butt of the town. The people of Plymouth can 
relate a thousand instances of this description. 

Fit2aUey ne'^s shrewdness soon saw that he should 
have no authority if such parents were not kept 
at a distance, and he was right : but if he loved 
this girl, why did he not at once marry her and 
take her from them ? The influence of a husband 
would soon have corrected all her insensibility 
to appearances when pernicious examples were 
removed. 

Without doubt, there is great excuse and pal- 
liation for the conduct of this sweet womafin 
Brought up in such habits, it is now perhaps in 
her sorrow that she first perceives her foHy^ 

If the ladies of Plymouth had noticed her mo- 
ther as they ought, and as they were bound to do, 
she would have set her daughter a better example, 
and the father would perhaps have set a better 
one to his wife; but undeservedly insulted by 
neglect, they all became reckless of appearances ; 
and from this has sprung all the evils with which 
they have been lately overwhelmed. 

Had they followed the advice of true friends 
years ago, Maria would now have been happy, 
honoured, and a blessing to them all and to her- 
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seUl She has had a nauseous draught, and has 
drunk it to the dregs ; but if it is considered 
soundly, it will cleanse her from all her follies, and 
bring out at last the real qualities of her heart and 
her understanding. JVf aria is yet in the prime of 
life; and if society see her conducting herself with 
prudence and circumspection, she may regain dieir 
good opinion, as she has their sympathy and sor- 
row, and may yet grace the hand of a man of for- 
tune or talent — for in reaUty sihe is at the core 
worthy of either. 

Her present condition should be a warning to 
all those whose first passion on entering life is ad* 
miration — admiration— admiration ! ,at any ex- 
pense. Had this young creature been properly di- 
rected — ^had she not been pushed into the arms of 
men of fortune for the sake of a conquest and a 
settlement, thus at once destroying the effect of 
her charms, and rendering every lover suspicious 
and on his guard — how different would have been 
her situation! But she is more to be sympathized 
with than censured ; for where is the being who 
could resist from infancy such examples as she has 
had before her, or the detestable inculcation that 
" money is preferable to honour ?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE INCONSTANT. 



-** Beauteous (Maria), wekome : 



Although the dragon^s tail may scandal thee. 
And ]^lars corrupt the scorpion and the ram ; 
Yet the good Cynthia in angles and fixt signs 
Gives thee a good report. 

T/ie Jealous Lovers, 1668. 

A few words on Cheltenham — Description of the 
castle of the Fitzalleynes — Les Veill^es du Cha- 
teau — Madame GenKs-^ljes petits talons— 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments — The play of 
" Lovers' Vows" is performed within the walls 
of the castle — The drama a reality^^Maria a 
star therx — Miser ij^ despair^ self-destruction me- 
ditated — An union of hearts which lasts seven 
years — Proposed return to the stage, 

** Saepe sinistra cava piedixit ab ilice comix." 

VirffiL 

Our Cheltenham friends must not suppose that 
this quotation applies to them in any shape, as 
birds of ill omen, or as hearts of oak — the gloomy 
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augur in question will be accounted for pltis bos 
in this chapter: at present, we will s§y a few words 
to celebrate the renown of Cheltenham, at which 
place the remote cause of ruin to loveliness com- 
menced ; therefore we trust that, having thus ex- 
plained ourselves, we may proceed to the humours 
of the place, '' unmixed with baser matter,*^ nor 
do we hint at the grosser humours, which the 
purifying spring is so famous for cleansing. We 
view not Cheltenham medically, — ^no. ** Throw 
physic to the dogs, (we 11) none of it.'^ We shall 
limit our remarks merely to the localities of this 
delightful place^ and the company, card-players, 
dancing partners, and those who lead their part- 
ners a dance : fortune-hunters and idlers may sit 
still undisturbed, with or without their spectacles 

on. Mrs. L , for instance, of card-playing 

renown, and her lady daughters, one of whom is 
married to the natural son of a certain great little 
man ; the other to one who, although titled, owes 
much of his consequence to his papa*s crotchets 
and quavers, and who is indebted to a very illus- 
trious personage for a reconciliation when it must 
have been very desirable. Cheltenham is a de- 
lightful place, but happy had it been for Maria 
had she never seen it : its public walks, its rides. 
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its drives, the view of the Malvern Hills/ the 
grotto of Presburg, the road to Worcester, must 
all produce sad reminiscences : it was from Chel^ 
tenham, loaded with praises and with terms of 
admiration, that our hero invited fidr Maria to 
the enchanted castle, where, spell-bound, she first 
drank of the cup of sorrow, whose rosy, hue in- 
vited the ripe lip, and deceived the bewildered 
brain, like poisons which, when rendered palata- 
ble, become more easy to administer. 

The romantic castle of Berkeley stands on the 
left of the road proceeding from Cheltenham, 
rearing its proud crest in defiance to old time» 
and enforcing attention from every lovp r of the 
picturesque. It is pleasantly situated near a 
branch of the Severn, and on an elevated spot in 
the beautiful vale of Berkeley, of which William 
of Malmsbury writes—" It is rich in corn, pro- 
ductive of fruits in some parts by the sole favour 
of Nature, in others multiplied by the art of cul- 
tivation, enticing even the lazy to industry by the 
prospect of a hundred-fold return. You- may see 
the highways clothed with trees, bearing apples, 
not by the grafter's haiid, but that of Nature her- 
self; numerous rich vineyards, which yield grapes 
of a very choice flavour, every where abound ;^nd 
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the whole face of the surrounding country is luxu* 
riant and prolific to the eye of the traveller^ and 
the profit of the owner of the soil." 

Berkeley Castle appears to have been founded 
by Roger de Berkeley, soon after the Conquest. 
Its form approaches nearest to that of a circle ; 
and the buildings are contained in a regular court, 
with a moat. The keep, the most ancient part, 
i& flanked by three semi-circular towers, and a 
square one of later construction.. Its walls are 
high and massive; the entrance into itisuider 
an arched door, with ornamental sculpture in the 
Norman style. Here Edward II. was barbarously 
murdered by the order of his Queen and Morti- 
mer, her in&mous paramour, in September, 1327. 
A small apartment called the dungeon-room, over 
the flight of steps leading into the keep, is shown 
as the place where the cruel deed was committed. 
At that time all the light it received was from 
arrow slits. During the civil wars, Berkeley 
Castle was held for the king, but being besieged, 
surrendered to the parliament after a siege of 
mne days. 

The church at Berkeley, dedicated to St Mary, 
appears to be of the time of Henry the Second. 
Here is a curious monument to the memory of 
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the second Lord Berkeley and Margaret his first 
wife. The tower, exacted about sixty years ago^ 
stands at some distance from the church. In the 
diurchyard is the whimsical and well-known epi* 
taph written by Dean Swift to the memory of 
Dickey Pearce^ the Earl of Suffolk's fooL 

A religious house existed at Berkeley in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and a traditional 
tale has long been current that it was a nunnery, 
and that the £rail sisters were, dispossessed of their 
estates, with the manor, by die craft of Earl 
Godwin, who found means to introduce into this' 
community a profligate young man, by whom the 
nuns were seduced ; which conduct being reported 
to the king, the nunnery was dissolved, and its 
possessions granted to the earl. 

Having said what the castle is, we may add 
a word about its interior, its festivities, its gam- 
bols, banquets, and revels : les veiUees du chateau 
are not Kke those of Madame de Genlis *, whose 



* We say BOt a wofd of let petitt takms (little light-heels), 
tripping, jfiEuty-like, on stairs and in chambers after the nocturnal 
hour. Some steps have been taken there which never can be retraced : 
If die print of them be impressed on marfcje, mosaic, or. on old 
British oak, the former will well portray certain cold hearts, the 
heart of oak ^ will renounce its former character, and a voice may 
|ied»p8beknid1ocry «< Ont, damned spot!** 
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Knights of the Swan were most amusing ; neither 
were they like the Arabian Knights' entertain- 
ments ; but they were not less full of fiction and 
romance, if love-adventures partake of the latter, 
and broken promises, of the most tender and de- 
licate nature, may be classed with the former: 
under no roof do love and wine figure more ; but 
there are those who have found bitterness mingle 
in the cup, and thorns planted round that pillow 
which was representted as one of roses. Avoid, 
ye young and thoughtless, the walls of this castle ; 
stop ye, whose steps are faltering and infirm) 
taste not the goblet, inhale not the odour of those 
flowers which are breathed upon by impure lips ; 
listen not to the lute or to the lyre, to the harp 
or to the warder^s bugle ;-^the.lute, the lyre, and 
the harp, are more dangerous than siren voice, 
or serpent s flattering tongue, when the deceiver 
assumed that form to ruin woman ; — ^the warder's 
bugle announces that the mighty hunter is near 
who. wounds the stag or gentle wood-pigeon with 
unrelenting hand. Fly far from hence, virgin 
simplicity, for there is na safety here: the night- 
shade drops ipaidens^ tears — the echoes bear 
their sighs upon their airy tongues. 
There are subjects in which the heart takes 
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too much concern for the hand to delineate ; there 
are wants of deep mterest or regret, to which im- 
pressive silence can alone do justice ; lastly, there 
are objects which never ought to meet the public 
eye, or public ear, and it is a matter of real afflic- 
tion to delicacy that the publicity of courts of 
justice, reported eagerly by those who get their 
bread by blazing about the errors and misfortunes 
of others, brings to light what ought to be 
consigned to the ^^tenebrce tenebrarum ;'* to the 
darkness of the darkest shades, immaculacy in 
jeopardy, by the mere reading of the public prints, 
so frequent are the delinquencies, arising from 
gallantry; betwixt the separation of parties, da- 
mages awarded to married men^ and a cause of 
seduction, the distance is wide, and we trust that, 
in the latter case, the sentiments of heart-wnmg 
pUy. tender compassion, and honest indignation 
will be substituted in this case for the blush of 
censure, and regret at our growing depravity in 
the higher classes^ which is rapidly tainting and 
infecting the middle rank of the community : let 
it suffice, therefore, to say, that what might be 
anticipated unhappily did take place, and that 
affliction, wounded pride, self-confidence, and self- 
respect, forfeited in an evil hour, brought that 
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ready punishment which is felt, for wise purposes, 
when the despoiler of the rose must grasp the 
thorn with it : the blossoms of pleasure are dan-^ 
gerous to cull ; but, in this illicit gratification, the 
blame was all on one side, but not the portion of 
one alone : they who wove wreaths for the sacri- 
fice shared in its cruel criminality; those who 
went ambitiously with their valuable charge into 
the way of gilded temptation, must bear a share of 
criminality. A father, who has a daughter on the 
stage, ought to be acci^untable at least for her 
early actions in life : it is his to watch, to defend, 
to uphold, to admonish ; he should dash the intoxi- 
cating cup of voluptuousness from her untasting 
lips ; he should foresee and provide for every 
thing : he should explain, warn, cherish, and pre* 
vent ; no golden dreams, no personal benefits, no 
ambitious views should drive the sentinel firomhis 
post : never had one a fairer charge to keep — ^how 
did he keep it? 

Maria fell, and disasters have rained upon her 
ever since ; for it is not the passing of a few years, 
and those the golden Ones of youth, with one too 
much and too undeservedly beloved; the being a 
wife in promise, and having another tender tie to 
occupy the heart ; it is not an equipage and inde- 
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pendence, leisure and ease, that can fill the heart 
or satisfy the conscience : uncertainty, apprehen- 
sions, regrets, and, at last, despair and dismay, in- 
trude on every hour, and make those hours which 
might have brought leisure and repose irksome 
and agonizing. We must deviate from the unities 
of time and place — the scene is in the castle still — 
but the drama takes a tragic turn. Reflection 
maddens the brain of poor Maria ; her perspective 
is misery ; her resource is despair : self-destruction 
was meditated by her, and vhe resolved to drown 
herself and her sorrows together. " Lovers' 
Vows" had often been performed in the castle, 
but there were other walls where the pledge 
should have been redeemed. Hope told a flatter- 
ing tale ; and we are willing to believe, what most 
we wish, the formerconduct of Maria entitled her 
to consideration : not that any excuse can violate an 
oath or solemn vow. The mother of Fitzalleyne of 
Berkeley was in an humbler line of life than Maria ; 
his maternal grandfather was a butcher ; whereas 
Mr. Pons (her father) had been an officer previous 
to his becoming manager of a provincial theatre. 
The lady mother of William had actually lived 
with a lady of the name of Pons, in Kent, and an 
extract from tbe minutes of the committee of pri- 
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vileges will throw no small light on these truUis -^ 
we have subjoined it in the following note *. It may 
further be remembered^ that in I8I69 Maria had 
an engagement at the Worcester theatre for the 
race*week; her benefit was patronized by the 
Earl and Countess of C — ven— y : here we remenv- 
ber her mother playing Little Pickle anonymously, 
or rather unnamed in the bills, as the lady who 
had previously performed the same part with great 
applause on the London boards. Previous to the 
benefit, Maria, along, with her father and mother, 
passed a day at Croome, the seat of the C-- — — y 
family, and were received with the greatest kind- 
ness by the earl, his coimtess, and their daughters. 
Could this have been the case if her character had 
been tainted ? 

* Eifidence qf Mr. Chofeau, p. 93. At any time did the 
countess relate to you any circumstance respecting her history ?-~She 
did. The witness further said, VThen I came into the parionr to 

shelter myself, I beUeve it was from die rain. Miss T r (a 

name assumed by Miss Carbon previous to her becoming Lady B.) 
was discharging a servant she had out of the country, and penuading 
this girl to return to her fnends in the country, telling her she would 
pay her stage coach if she would. She refused, saying she liked to 

stay in London better ; upon whidi Miss T r asked me if I did 

not think Ihe giii extremdy obstinate ; «nd that a gixl, with a good 
countenance, and dismissed from service, without money, would be 
sure to tafl a prey to some man or other. In ihlt situation^ said she, 
/ wot once mytdf; hut having a friend qfmy mother**^ wttase name 
I recollected, and whose house I found out, I was luckily received 
mth kindness. 
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The union of hearts continued five years ; there 
were living witnesses to give proofs thereof ; the 
vows were repeated again and again; but in. the 
interval of their being performed, Maria again 
adorned the stage ; she acted at Covent Garden, 
as gceat a favourite with the public as ever, 
and met with undiminished applause. We koQW n 
foreigner of high distinctiotr, unintroduced and 
wholly unknown to her, who went to the theatre 
merely to see her on the stage ; nor was he singu- 
lar in this particular ; indeed, both on and off the 
stage^ she had many admirers, and received bo* 
nourable offers most flattering to her, had her 
heart not been pre-engaged and her mind oecu* 
pied by that jfuture reparation, which she looked 
forward to. A few words now on the green-room. 
The green-room has had great celebrity ever since 
the days of Garrick, Quin, Gibber^ Abingdon* 
&c. &c.; since that period, the nobility have fre- 
quented it much, in the way not only of patronage, 
but of society: the above-named performers have 
aa weU aa Mrs. Stddons, the great Kemble, and 
other fitvourites of Thalia and Melpomene, had 
their company eageriy sought for, and have met 
with the highest countenance 6tom the highest 
c^racters. Nothing can be juster than to reward 

H 2 
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merit thus ; more particularly as most of these 
persons were as deserving in private as in public 
life. Thus far is good, but yet we are not advocates 
for the small-talk work of green-rooms, and be- 
hind the scenes ; the preference given to noble- 
men and gentlemen in the committee of manage- 
ment, or renters to flutter and flirt behind the cur- 
tain, to have an entrie into the green-room, and 
to enjoy privileges in the theatre denied to others, 
and which would be better not to exist at all; 

yet do we see a Lord F- e at the opera-house, 

and elsewhere, as well as a certain noble Duke of 

D — sh-*e, together with Lord Frajicia C m, 

Lord W. L-nn-x, with many other dashing charac- 
ters, as well known to the scene-shifters and to the 
people of the green-room as the new drop, or the 
stage box: the Scotchman's notoriety needs no 
herald to announce with trumpet,^«/^, or drum ; 
he too has been played upon in his time ; but there 
is cut and come again there ; he has kept up the 
Ball finely, and the Ball is more honoured by his 
manly conduct and virtuous love than an humble 
imitator, the silver Ball, the brasen Ball, or Foot^ 
Bally whichever he chooses to be called. Apropos : 
A wiiticisni was once sported on the Duke of D — ^ 
not a hundred miles from the green-room : one 
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asked the other what business he had behind the 
scenes ? the answer was, perhaps to play the Ata^ 
l(wer. These green-room and stage visits have oc- 
casionally led to more lasting engagements^, and to 
rehearsals in high life, such as '^ The Jealous 
Wife," " Three Weeks after Marriage,** the 
« Midsummer Night's Dream,'' « All for Love/' 
and <' The Poor Gentleman ;'' but nobody would 
wish to play " The West Indian'^ now; the cha- 
racter has so deteriorated. The green-room, too, 
like a hot-house, has reared some stately plants^ 
and produced fruits of their labours, which flourish 
in exalted situations ; a Melon, for instance, now 
thrives in a banking-housei* and is in deservedly 
high repute, wherever its good properties are 
known. Having dwelt so long upon green-room 
plants and the dandy butterflies, which wing their 
airy way amongst them, we will notice some of 
the female charmers off and on the stage, who 
have attracted admiratpn in their different lines. 
We may not here put down Maria ; she is too 
much the heroine of our work to place her here ; 
she may be seen again, when the many hands of 
Britons will welcome the wanderer back again ; 
will hold out that protection which the brave al- 
ways give to the fair, which the generous bestow 
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on the injured, which feeling, in each sex, is ever 
ready to afford to one whose talents produce de- 
light, and whose misfortunes command a double 
interest 



CHAPTER VII. 

BOLD STROKET FOR A WIFE. 



'^* I have heard my mother, 



Who had more proverbs in her mouth than teeth, 
(Peace with her soul v^ere 'er it be !) affirm, 
Marry too soon, and you 'U repeat too late ; 
A sentence worth my meditation. 
For marriage is a serious thing." 

Bandolphy J. L. 1668. 

Sensibility^ wanderings^ and digressions — Worces- 
ter — Remembrances — Long absences — Mtered 
c&nduct--^A living witness — Two houses — Odd 
way of living in thejamily of Mr, Pons — Maria 
again — A strange scene in a boa: at the play — 
Story of a wine-merchant — A parallel — Jeaiou^ 
sies — The Pea-green count — A new /ace — He 
introduces himself to Maria, 

'* Plaisirs d*amour ne durent qu*un moment ; 
Chagrins d'amour duient tante la vie.** 

Old French Song. 

Whilst the heart of sensibility suffers for the 
child of nature ; whilst he or she who has felt 
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love*s pangs and disappointments, the anguish 
which first announced the shaft which inflicted a 
deep and irreparable wound, and the aching agony 
which followed it, we will conduct our reader 
through the flowery paths where the two lovers 
wandered, not unseen, buf which led not to the 
promised bower ; not to the fane hallowed by a 
holy flame ; suck had been promised again and 
again, by vow succeeding vow^ and there occurred 
on the perilous way added reasons for fulfilment 
of the obligation; the broad eye of inquiry was 
on the young couple ; the breath of good or ill 
fame must go abroad ; the victim had all to lose, 
the conqueror nothing ; *^ hors mis Thoiineur.^ It 
was the reverse of Francis the First's despatches to 
his beloved queen. 

The remembrance of an old song is sometimes 
much in harmony with our feelings, and *^ un sou-- 
pire vient souvent d*un souvenir j* the sigh of 
remembrance is the heaviest and deepest which 
the breast is charged with : these pleasures of 
love were of brief and interrupted duration; 
they were speedily succeeded by regrets, an ach- 
ing void, agitations, petty disputes and alienation, 
not on the part of Maria, but on that of her false 
and flckle lover; he, Uke lovers in general (those 
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we mean of the libertine cast), began to think with 
the author of Don Giovanni, that 

'* Love has no gift £o gratrful as his wings.** 

Very grateful, indeed ! but he exhibited his change 
by many and long absences, to Worcester, to Chel- 
tenham, to Gloucester, to Newmarket, to his friend 

Lord D , to the country when she was in town ; 

to London when she was out of it ; at Worcester * 

* In connexion with Worcester, one cannot help looking back and 
saying, ^* how times are changed !*' Not many more than twenty 
years ago. Lord F— I— y attracted every eye by the spkndour of his 
outset in life, in thecounty of which this city is the county-town. What 
a numerous and valuable stud ! what equipage! what expensive living! 
He was in the zenith of his glory when he patronized the benefit of 
Miss Mellon« at which sh^ performed Nell in *'- The Devil to Pay.*' 
What a falling off since ihe sale of his fox -hounds and hunters! but 
it will always be remembered that he showed himself a friend to feeling 
and to tlie softer sex by his protest relative to the late queen's refusal 
to admit a certain most illustrious female at the drawing-room in ho- 

nour of the allied sovereigns. Contemporary with Lord F was 

the iSunous honourable T. W. C^-v — rly : Tom C. was then the very 
soul of the turf, the most ardent in the success of his horses, one of 

which won the maiden plate at : he had twenty- four of the 

finest horses in England, and was boundless in his extravagance, until 
it led him in Banco Regis ; there even he was most expensive and un- 
ruly, i. e. could not keep vt/Ain hounds — those, we mean, which the 
Obeliaks, or Obstacles point out: for this he was caged for a time, and 
afterwards, without being brought up to the navy, appeared for some time 
in the Fleet A t the London coffee-house, in a mist of drink, he was seen 
not long before his being extinguished, but very long after his bdng 
in such a blaze of fashion as he set out with on the turf and else^ere. 
The sister of a gun-smith of notoriety adhered to him through good 
report and evil report, and tenanted, jointly with ihe honourable Tom, 
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tiiere were some remembrances which might have 
spoken to the hearty but it was callous ; there was 
then evidence which was to foe accounted for : did 
EitsaUeyne look back to what he was ? to a father's 
tend^ness and truths which was but an ex post 
Jkcto testimony, to the importance of his now doing 
what was postponed on account of a statement, 
that mprimk it might injure his cause in a certain 
house. Delusion fatal to Maria ! Whole months 
now elapsed; and he came not to Maria : the past 
xatQrns not^ and it became necessary to conceal it ; 
a ^hort trip to the country produced this efiect. 
Our heroine changed her name mihout an estate 
(those who cfbange it for one have every advan- 
tage on their side). She returned, and continued 
to charm die public by her dramatic excellence ; 
but her lover^ when he returned^ returned not 
the same, aMiovtgh anolher tie was added to 4;he 
chain tliat should have bound him. Mr. Pous 

a certain cottage on the very confine of the rules of the bench, looking 
towards Bethlem, as much as to say, how mad a man must be to 
spend his money and to come here ; and offering a rear view inverted 
from the prison, to represent the liappy contrast betwixt this limited 
confinement and a prison's wall Amongst the debts claimed against 
the honourable Tom was an enormous bill for fire- works. Th6 rows 
and adventures of this character whilst in the rules and in Banco Regis 
itself are innumerable. He was the son of a beautiful countess, and him- 
self a very handsome fellow, and brother to the present blind Earl, then 
LordD— h— t 
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(«o Maaria*s father is called) lived inaatrangeway; 
be was aware of what was passings yet submitted ; 
and a faouse^ not a hundred miles from Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, waii taken, wheane '' 7%e 
Stranger** appeared on the scene. During this 
interregnum, Mr. Pons and bis lady constantly vi- 
sited tiie theatre. One night as they were sitting 
in the front of a box, two Roues came in and 
took seats behind them : they were unknow- 
ing and unknown ; their discourse ran upon 
l^e beauty and talents of Maria, next on her mis- 
fortunes ; when one says to the other, ** What 
would you think, my friend, of a father, who, re- 
gardless of the natural feelings of humanity, who, 
lost to paternal tenderness and honest pride, would 
fiivonr the wanderings of his child from the fold of 
security, who would feast in the gilded halls wbere 
danger is inevitable, who would be self-hood- 
wiidked to her fall, and would gain added pros- 
perity from her transgression ?" "Name him not,** 
replied the other : " the wild animal9 of the iield— "^^ 
Here the thread was broken, by a cry of " Box- 
keeper,'** and by new faces coming into the box. 
The fragment of their conversation puts me very 
iiuch in mind of what happened at the public table 
at Harrowgate : an Hibernian and his friciid were 
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tasting the wine on the table^ when the one says 
to the other, ^* Captain, *don't you think that the 
wine-merchant who furnished this poison by' way of 

wine must be a d — d T Each looked on 

the other — none the silence broke— the very wine- 
merchant in question sat next the inquiring Irish- 
man — '* Your good health, sir," filled up the pause « 

Maria continued her theatrical engagement, 
whilst the more solemn one of Fitzalleyne was 
neglected : her heart sickened ; he grew cold and 
distant, both absent and present ; reasons urged 
still more and more the performance of his vows^ 
but he felt less inclined than ever, and now thought 
proper to be jealous. These are frequently the 
subterfuges of the unfaithful : he took umbrage 
at her being visited and admired by others. Why 
not withdraw her from her profession, and behave 
nobly to her at once ? Although late, it had been 
better than never ; no one could tell that better 
than himself: the attentions of a certain noble 
Marquis of ********* annoyed him ; yet they were 
honourable. The innocent conduct of a certain Ho- 
ratio too was also cause of complaint. 

Honourable offers were made to Maria: but 
even these awakened not a sense of delicacy 
and duty in her once ardent lovers breast; afc^ 
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length a new face appeared^ unsought for and 
unexpected, in the neighbourhood of a square 
where a deceased patriot duke*s pedestrian statue 
speaks volumes of biography. It was about the 
period of Maria's benefit — sad and eventful day ! 
had it not been the cause of all her woe before ? 
It had, and now was destined to bring wretchedness 
again upon the bruised and broken spirit, to disturb 
once more that bosom which was formed for inno« 
. cence and felicity. One of the many disadvantages 
which attend the stage is the period of a benefit, 
when, like on that of an election, the candidate for 
success must stoop to obtain support, and must be 
accessible to almost every one, to bold intrusion 
and idle curiosity. We once remember a certain 
Lord ♦ * * ♦ ♦ meeting with a reception, on a simi* 
lar occasion, which he may remember : the lady is 
since married, and her name should not be exposed ; 
she behaved with that spirit and propriety which 
did her credit. A benefit opens the door to fop- 
pery; and so it did on the present occasion; 
although Maria was above the unprotected si- 
tuation of some, for she was under a parentis 
roof, and free from all but one blemish. A gay 
thing arrived — we will call him the Pea-green 
count, a green horn, and perhaps, in that time, 
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an evergreen in growth and virility ^ he ad* 
dressed the favourite of the dramatic muse with 
the profoundest respect; requested tickets for 
the ensuing night ; repeated^ what all mustfee], 
admiration for the talents of the Child of Nature; 
expressed a deep and delicate interest in thd 
success of her benefit, and of her whole course 
through life*— whether in borrowed language or 
not> imports little*— «nd bowed away his retreat to 
appear more in form again. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT. 



*' All creatures have a natural desire or appetite to be joined together 
in the lawful, bands of matrimony, that they may have sons and 
daui^ters-" 

Mutet* Looking Glam, 1068. 

The Pea-green count — History qf him from school 
— Hisfrrther visits to Maria — His ambition to 
be her stcain, and to follow her abouty attached 
to a riband^ as the other animal did Maria of 
Moidins^^whichofihe animal^ is lefi to the reader 
to decide — His howmrabU proposals ---He becomes 
a Foot^haUy and is played upon by Mr. Pous-^ 
Correspondence — Violmt assurances of attach* 
ment strengthened by an oath — A dissertation on 
the habit of stvearin^ — Comparison with. Dusty 
Bob. 

'^ His Btubble beard shone Hke a field at harvesd>ome ; 
Besides, he was perfumed .like a milliner/* 

ShaktpeAre. 

From what we have seen of the Pea-green 
count in the last chapter, we may fairly apply 
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these lines of our old immortal national bard to 
it, or him, or whatever term best suits the bird 
whose plumes are the best part about him : affecta- 
tion in dress and address, in style, consequence, 
and appearance, may differ much in its manner, 
but it is affectation still : one man is mighty fine, 
like gilded gingerbread, or like his honour, if you 
please ; a second is the Nimrod in his clothing 
only ; a third a would-be exquisite, all polished 
up on the outside, and common pebble-stone 
within ; a fourth imitates his betters and beconiies 
their caricature ; a fifth must be somebody most 
important, which sets every one inquiring — 
" Who ? from whence ? what title ? what fortune? 
how come by? unde derivaturf quo nomine 
gatidetf and these are ^f'ng* questions. Many 
dandies cannot stand the test of these questions 
in Latin or in plain English, and it would be 
advisable for them to decline the former, and not 
to provoke the latter : but roe must be somebody ; 
on6 must kick up a dust with his curricle wheels, 
when straight the fly comes into the spectator's 
head ; another ^ust trumpet his ready-money 
fortune, and fain would lead a fashion, when 
some uncontaminated aristocrat detects him, and 
smiles, in disdain, on the rum-puncheons, sugar- 
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barrels^ hogs^-heads, bales of cotton, the scum of 
saccharine matter, or boilings over of caldrons, 
the slave-trade^ negro-driving, soap-boiling, store- 
house drudgery, or some other such sources of 
wealth as have thrust a boy into consequence, 
and made him so different from his raking and 
iscr^ping, hard-working, industrious progenitors 
of t' other day, whether black, white, or piebald. 
Yet the yoiing fortunate descendants of such 
speculators, or drudges, almost invariably court 
publicity. ■ Nor is the individual in question (whose 
pedigree we know nothing about) different in this 
respect from the worthies in question: notoriety 
disliketh him not : he has some influence in the 
Globe, he says. Does he mean the terraqueous 
globe ? or the Globe Tavern ? or a paper bearing 
that name ? Nor has he been backward in filling 
the columns of other prints : — but we proceed 
with his history. As to what he is, a Cockney 
would call such a piece of stuff a Vest Indy 
article^ and a very neat article too. The reason 
why the name of Pea^green is given to this pro-- 
miiing youth is that Fitzalleyne of Berkeley 
^ves it him (vide his letters, published in their 
place). The peacock reminds us of its gaudy 
feathers, aiid as we know that the Vest Indin^ 

VOL. I. I 
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plumes himself upon his dress; it suits kim 
mightily. The mm i? of decept stature^ grim 
appearancej silly manneFs» with sk great assump- 
tion of can4aur and good-ofia^ure : \^hen druiik, 
he is a regular fool, aod his com^pamons make 
hmk both the one and the other. It was rumoured 
•that he was. expelled school, or that he walked 
0t£, . or took French leave ; others awtid that lie 
was. turned out: it matters Uttle— how he turned 
out ^ce is pretty well H^own, and it is a matter 
of doubt if he was ever cit school at aH : his di^^ 
was in Paris« wheve he pli^ed the ffio4> smi mode 
proposajb for noblemeo axtd genutlemeu's dau^itcrs 
"fT'Ct^ qfjun perhapa*--'biit wjbicb has stamped his 
name there : his promises of thia kind a^ sttM 
unperforpaedy and we imagine that it was^in t&e 
French c^pitAl thai: he h$mj^ to take French 
leave.: the pairtiiculais of his eonduct in Paris viiH 
come in its proper places He returned ta Engo 
IftQ^ met tiJked largely ; appeartad im the Fkes 
Caurt» at flghjls^ in the i«iDl^shop%. and in llie 
newspapers. Strftage k isi that young men of 
fbslune, with nothing else ta iwcomniend d»m 
but this one skrling qualky, diould not seek a 
reputation by virtuous deeds, by generous action^ 
the encouragement of the seienees, by paAciotie 
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sacrifices, by relieving suffering humanity, instead 
of being known only from watch-house transac- 
tions, Bow-street and Marlborough-street reports, 
trials for crim. cob., aiiid actions for breach of 
promise of marriage ! Some even court a place in 
a caricature shop-window; and it is confidently 
asserted tkai; Peargreen desired to be inttodiuied 
to the fianous Crmkahankst ambitioimg that 
honour : he also dressed at piiblicityy by vcvy 
loi^ spurs, ittiitalaag the game-cock ; and when 
poodled on the pate in a n^g^gee to r^oeive c4in- 
paay^ he wote ^ ydk^w damaiA oi; a^tin mot nifig 
gown, which laight bafve well bec<mKe the Ia«g oi 
die mouatebaiikSs Imt be wa9 no conjuror, i^ 
eacoumged pirise-fighliers^ coucteid the notice of 
Ae fancy, appeared at one of tbe. battles witb 
Biahop Sbaep on. fai^ am* amd he got sonie Grub^ 
street aoi^ mde about h«^, ad capi^ndum 
xmigmf to get bim a name, and he did -gei one^r-^ 
Ifie campofiittott was pnetty mueb ai poetical and 
Biferestii^ 



Joe «••«• is a noble ^?for, 
WMen Mkcr andwhen he 's mtfUbr ; 
Hfe euta a most monstioui d«sh» 
Because he has plenty of cash. 
And Joe *s a prime out and out feUor. 

Chowuf -or roar ut, 

i2 
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Joe ***** is a gentlemaii miUer ; 
He scatters his gold and his siller : 
The ladies all like him, and say 
There 's nobody goes half bo gay. 
And Joe's a prime out and out £dlor. 

Chorus or roar us* 



Whether the words " gaes aff so gay'* would 
not be better, we leave to the fomcy ; the accom- 
panying toast must have been ** Maich him if 
you can.*^ But the following extract from publia 
authority will give a just idea of this swain. 

The Kino v. the Pea-green Count and 
Others. — This case is expected to come on for 
trial at the quarter sessions, which will commence 
on Tuesday. It is an indictment preferred against 
the count, White-headed Bob, and other indivi- 
duals, for an alleged assault ; but if we under- 
stand the facts, the prosecutor was, in point of 
fact, the first aggressor. It appears that, while 
at Burdrop. Park, the count had some, friends 
with him, and after dinner they retired to the 
billiard-room. This was about ten o^clock. The 
count then sent to the steward for some more 
wine. The steward had retired to bed, and re- 
fused to get upi The count desired that the 
keys of the cellars, might be sent to him. This 
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was also refused ; upon which the counti some- 
what incensed, went to the steward's room to 
demand an explanation. An altercation followed^ 
in which the servant forgot the respect due to the 
master, and, as we have been told, actually spit in 
the count's fisice. The effect produced by such a 
disgusting assault was precisely what might have 
been expected — the offender was well thrashed 
and turned out of doors. At the ensuing sessions 
he was on the alert, and, with the help of some 
good advisers, preferred a bill of indictment 
against the count, and every person who was pre- 
sent at his chastisement — thereby^ as he thinks, 
precluding the possibility of his owii statement 
being contradicted. In this notable piece of 
management he may find his success not quite so 
decided as he anticipates. The Bench of Magi- 
strates, when they discover the real character of 
the transaction, whatever prejudices they may 
have imbibed against the count, will scarcely 
suffer such a trick to prevail The count will^ 
in all probability, prefer a bill against his steward 
at the county sessions, and thus the two indict- 
ments will be tried together, so that some chance 
will exist of eliciting the whole truth. The case 
was, however, eventually compromised; and thus 
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the public were dida{>poiiited in a peep into the 
mysteries of the qount's private and domesUo 
amiwementfi. 

This story is told two ways^ — ^be it whieh way 
it wiii, we congratulate WhUe-headed Bob on Im 
companion. 

After Maria's benefit^ the.Pea*green cotint re- 
peated his respectful visits at her house : his ac- 
cents of admiration were wanner ; he appeared de- 
voted to this enchanting creature ; he ingratiated 
himself with the father, was most amazing civil to 
Mrs.Pous, forced presents on the family^ and did all 
that was in his power to render himself agreeable t 
he invited Mr« Pous to his country house, corre- 
sponded with him, and lastly, jiroposed marriage to 
bis daughter. During all this period, vanity had the 
most empire over his mind — to be seen with the 
fair Maria, to have so fair a work of nature by 
bis side, to take her from FitzaUeyne, to cut 
out other candidates for her«hand, to gain further 
notoriety; these were the favourite objects of his 
thoughts — not that any man might not have been 
captivated by Maria; might have found in her 
truth, gentleness, amiability, and talent; might 
Ifeve retired with her, all wounded as her heart 
bad been, and led the most happy existence pos- 
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8ible<*-4iut publicity was hid aim, and he accord* 
ingly trumpeti^d his courting her, and caused 
their intended nuptials to be pUt in the daily 
^uspem. All this time, old Pous was too old a 
soldier to be idle : he cultivated the friendship of 
Pea-green, an^ played with him, as one might do 
lAtii a BaU — w^ say Ball, because Pea-green gaVe 
himself that name, observing, that there had been 
tL golden Ball, and that he was, at least, a silver 
one, being next to the former in riches, fashion, 
and in his love for a theatrical female, whereon 
some wag (as we haVe seen) nicknamed him the 
Foot Ball : nicknames are bad things — a lapsus lin* 
gua may make them so ridiculous-^the golden Ball 
may be miscalled the golden Bull; when straight 
the idea of the golden calf comes into one^s head, 
and the silver Ball may conie down to the Foot BaU. 
Mr. Pous continued to play upon the Ball, and 
kindly accepted a sum of money to purchase a 
military situation ^ but the situation of all parties 
speedily changed. During the reign of friend- 
ship, the old soldier wrote mwiy fatherly letters to 
the younjg man, of which we are furnished with 
a specimen ; and he endeavoured to lead his young 
friend from bad habits to more steady ones^ to the 
great annoyance of his needy and other com^ 
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panions on half pay and no pay. This letter will 
serve to prove the kindly interest which he took 
in Ball minor (not alluding to his age, for he, 
was come of age a year or two before, although 
not to years of discretion). 

" Now, my dear friend, I hope you will un-r 
derstand me clearly, for I believe I have been 
both misunderstood and misrepresented to you ; 
but be assured I have no motive of self or self- 
interest whatever in my professions to you — quite 
the contrary ; for although the resources of my- 
self and family are but small, yet they are equal 
to all our wants, therefore neither I, nor any one 
belonging to me, desire or crave any one thing of 
you but your good opinion, your good wishes, and 
good friendship. For your kindness and your 
hospitality to me at Tixal I am much indebted to 
you, and shall be ever ready to acknowledge it. 

" Now, to come to the point — I will boldly 
assert you have not one friend in the world who 
is more sincerely interested in your welfare than 
I am ; for, without having any claim on you, or any 
reason to expect it, you did in a most kind and 
friendly way invite me to your house, where you 
entertained me like a prince for five or six weeks, 
and I now unfortunately see you involved in dif- 
ficulties and dangers of a most peculiar nature. 
At your age, my dear fellow, I well recollect that 
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I was nearly as effervescent and . as your- 
self; therefore it is that I truly and reaUy sym- 
pathise with you, and if (mind what I say) there 
is now, or should be hereafter, any way whatever 
in which I can be rendered serviceable to you, 
by Heaven! you may command me to the utmost 
extent of every mental and physical power pos- 
sessed by, my dear count, 

" Yours most truly and faithfully, 

" Pous." 

How honest and sincere, kind and downright ! 
and in another — 

" I had no opportunity before post time yester- 
day to receive from Mademoiselle Maria her par- 
ticular reply as to your kind offer of procuration 
from France ; I now find her very economically 
disposed. In fact, after what she has heard of 
your unlimited order to Lowe for the dressing- 
case, miniature, frame, &c. she is quite alarmed at 
what you may do ; and the more particularly so, 
as she really wishes, and so instructs me, that you 
are to be repaid whatever the things may cost 
you ; upon which condition, and also upon condi- 
tion that you give an economical and not an un- 
limited order, she will be infinitely obliged to you 
to procure for her— a large square black Chantilly 
lace veil, half a dozen pair or so of white silk 
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stockings^ 4kto of white kid gloves, ditto short 
ditto." 

AU this was mighty kind, and cakulated to feed 
the flame which beauty and ambition had kindled 
in his bosom; but it suited not the devouring 
friends at Long^s Hotel, and at his house in the 
country ; so they led him one way, whilst love and 
his natural inclination drew him another : by turns 
he listened to each, and by turns broke engage- 
ments ; he even fixed days, and then did not keep 
them ; he was not his own master, and what was 
to be done ? One day he was driven by a ruffian 
coachman, and another by a carter"; on the third 
he got obstinate, and would neither lead nor 
drive ; one day he was shut up by relations, and 
the day after he broke out worse than ever; on 
one occasion he was actually locked up, when he 
had a mind to go to Marii^-«but it. was Locke upon 
the Human UnderHanding. His will was not free; 
but he returned again to love and protestations, 
and assured his intended bride that he would 
act for himself. She advised him to read the 
comedy of ^\ Know your own Mind;'' but he 
made a farce of it, BXiAJuiUd completely in his 
part : at length, he swore a round oath, a tre- 
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mcEndoiis oath, anoatsdetfiiioath, one &al ought 
never to be biiokeii — the words w^re awftilj they 
vrete these :--May God sttike me dea^ if ever 
I consent to separate tnyaelf from you V* In a- 
letter^ shortly after this dreadful oath^he writes—^, 
" My deatest Maria — You are perfectly cor* 
reet when you say that my heart and thoughts 
are still with you." — And further on — " I am re - 
solved to sacrifice friends to affection : I cannot^ 
wiUnot leave you''^**--with many et caeteras of love 
and protestations too tedious to mention^, but still 
the off-and-on system oontinued. Swearing is a 
bad habit ; it is a vice of the profligate Mid low ; 
and although it has crept into the compiemy of their 
betters, ^}fiet it exists not in the same form. The 
aormy and navy have too much of it on duty, the 
latter partkulairly ; my lord will swear, out with 
the houTids, when an awkward sportsman rides in 
amongst them, or presumes to interfere with them ; 
an exquisite of the guards, or otherwise, will swear 
his mild damme^ wfaicii means nothing— •a figure in 
speech (a bad one to be sure), an expletive, a 
mere trick; but your solemn imprecations on. 
self, or others, are as gross as abominable t a man 
who is always swearing must have a contempt for 
his own word and honour, for he knows it must 
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be doubted, and therefore strengthens it with an 
oath. The invocation in the form of malediction 
is monstrous to think on ; ^' Strike me dead :" 
<* So help me :^ these are the blackest we can call 
to mind^ and they are always in the mouths of 
the most depraved of the depraved : such as Dusty 
Bob and African Sal might be expected to use 
siich expressions, and, having used them, to 
break the oath ; but in decent Hfe, we neither look 
for the imprecation, nor the violation of a solemn 
oath. 

'* Swear not at all** 

Is a good advice in Romeo and Juliet. We are 
agreed (we hope), our readers and ourselves, that 
swearing is a vicious habit : this gentleman should 
cast it off, but not his oath with it — things like 
these stick to a man through life ; and the shortest 
way would be for a man to stick to his word, and 
still more to his oath, as aforesaid. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this young man's companions, or pals^ may 
be of a very different opinion ; and from the in- 
fluence which they have had over him, it appears 
that he not unfrequently acts— nay, more — thinks 
by proxy. What will Charly R — d — t say to 
this, or his pugilistic company, his backers, and 
bottle-holder^i (not his steward) — did they back.. 
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him to win or lose at the Westminster race- 
course ? How were the odds laid ? Was there 
a hedge ? and what about paying forfeit? We 
wonder that the Grub-street poets were not at 
work for their old friend and paymaster on this 
occasion ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

LOVERS' VOWS. 



'* But Damon brealdTthee like a spider^s loom : 
And duNm pMC fiica I tfam wnt ao 0^ iMlttd 
Por fiw aod bepBteous, by my flattfihig glass 
I 'II tear those crimson roses from thy cheeks." 

Amfffitau 1668. 

The Pea^een count ami hufrie,Ti4s — AJiiV chor 
racters — He continma paying Tm aMrcisej^ i^ 
MariO'^His generosity — What he ioesfov Mr* 
Pou$-^He goes to the Opera-^Ilis pig^ put lOut 
of tuncr^Cntelty of FUzkUfiynfi (jf "Berkel^j^^^ 
The lover scratches hie head an^ retiresh^Sad 
consegnencesr^Retvm to dut^-r-Ring b9yght 
(jpfid licence procmed-^Shut upb^his compa/wm 
^^Apt tcL ^ dry^nh md forget Hmsejf'-^^ief 
off at, la8t^Shabbi^genteel—Sh$riff^^ qfffiers^m^ 
A has^ tric/cr^Takes to writing in ikep0pffr0. 

*^' Ld jours se suivent, mais ne se resemblent pas." 

Thb loveic of Maria (fer so he now was con- 
fidbved atl oyov the town) continued the usual 
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round of young, dissipated men, who are daily 
" tired of the task of having nought to do.^ He 
frisked and flirted about from town to the coun- 
try, and from the country to town again : not 
content with the town residence of him who must 
have thought 

'* What a mighty fine thing to be father-in-law 
To a mighty magnificent tbree4aird bashaw/* 

the Pea-green-horn set up his head-quarters at 
Long's hotel, and gave general orders for himself 
and friends, the morning reports of which were 
very extraordinary. Was Lieutenant PI — k— t 
there ? and how many more of his majesty's half- 
pay ? youths of fa/ncyy tastCy and appetite too ? 
Apropos : that Long^s hotel is a delightful place ! 
Such long corks ! long tick ! long bottles, and hr^ 
bills! which, however, sometimes end in long 
faces^nay, even in long confinement. As leng^ 
however, as the West Indian paid for the amusing 
long'YnnAeA stories of his companions, it was all 
very well; his life was then delightfuh, for he 
would get sentimental and moist at Long^^s, and 
appear in heroics at Maria's, while under the in- 
fluence of Bacchus,' the ensuing day. Then he 
would do something generous over night, aiid mar 
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it in the morning by ))eing his own trumpeter in 
giving it publicity. Such was the service rendered 
Mr. Pous, of a paltry thousand or twelve-hun« 
dred, and afterwards posted in reproachful colours 
in the public prints ; but, at the time that the 
money was forced on Pous, the lover thought that 
he could never do enough for any one connected 
with one so kind and fair. He was her daily 
visitor, except when the influence of friends con- 
fined him to the uproar of a table, to the nightly 
orgies which followed, and when he was bolted 
in, or put to bed : for it was not to the interest of 
these trencher-companions that he should marry 
and reform : he might then be on a diflterent foot- 
ing with society. He, in the meanwhile, alter* 
nately escaped from them to the company of 
Maria, and alternately was prostrate at the shrine 
of Bacchus. On one of the former occasions, he 
accompanied her to the opera, where he appeared 
in the box, by her side, in all the pride of ad- 
miring love, and fancying himself a second Alex- 
ander, to whom it might be said, 

'< The lovely Thus sits beside thee — 
Take the goods the gods provide thee.*' 

But this triumph was of short duration. Envy, 
which sickens at another^a good, stepped in, in the 

VOL. I. K 
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shape of Fitzalleyne of Berkeley. Not content 
to have violated his solemn promises, the fulfil- 
ment of which would be but an act of retributiye 
justice, he determined on throwing an obstacle 
in the way of Maria's fortune. He had already 
signified his displeasure at her intention of 
appearing in public with Pea-green; as if a 
man who has neglected, deserted, and deceived 
a fair object has any right of control over her 
actions. He had been invited to do the honour- 
able thing himself by Maria, and remonstrated 
with in her letters for the non-performance of his 
vows : yet, with this violation staring him in the 
face, he attempts to tyrannize over his victim, and 
exposes her to that man who was about to give 
her an honourable and advantageous establish- 
ment ; and this exposure, although it is confined 
to a detail of what was already known, yet pre- 
tended to be ignored, was accompanied by a 
treacherous appearance of being interested for 
the respectability of the young man ; and Mr. 
Optimus and Fitzalleyne concur in attaching all 
the ridicule, shame, and public derision possible 
to a man's pleasing himself in the choice of a 
wife, and protecting what another has cruelly 
forsaken. 
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Bad is the best when deeds like these are 
done, coloured with candour, but composed of 
cruelty, jealousy, and persecution. What ad- 
vantage the lord-killer, quondam ruler, and Fitz- 
alleyne follower may have, derived for this manly 
act is not generally known ; the spitefiilness of the 
deed is worthy of hb friend, a certain high military 
commander'^s clerk. Ridicule is the most alarming 
threat that can be made to a weak man, although 
virtue is unceasingly ridiculed by the children of 
vice. He scratched his head and retired. There was 
nothing in that^-but he withdrew from the society 
of Maria; he retracted his dreadful oath ; he flew 
off, and took shelter amongst his dissipated asso- 
ciates ; allowed his relatives to use their self-inte- 
rested influence over him, and plunged Maria in the 
most humiliating difficulty into which a female can 
be thrown ; viz. to be the ostensible intended of one, 
of him, who, by retracting his solemn promise, 
casts a stain upon her reputation. The ring was 
bought, the day fixed, the dinner procured ; the 
public (as if they had any thing to do with an 
humble commoner's marriage with a professional 
lady of high talent) were advertised of all this ; 
yet Pea-green-horn can slink off, and forget every 

K 2 
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thing in the waters of Lethe, or some stronjger 
waters administered to him by his bottle comp»- 
nionSy who bolt him (as he said in excuse) in (urder 
to keep him steady. 

Fitzalleyne, in the course of the explanation 
which took place, tauntingly and sarcastically ob- 
served, that ** he must go to the neighbourhood 
of Bloomsbury to console the injured female/' 
Fitzalleyne ! Fitsalleyne ! did this become thee ? 
Woukl thy sire, who endeavoured to raise thee 
above thyself, have insulted feeling thus ? Hadst 
thou no remembrance of the mother who bore 
thee in her bosom, and who might have been de^ 
serted also, if he, to whom thou owest thy name 
and thy ambitious cravings for an honour above 
thy reach, had considered promises and solemn 
obligations as not binding? Did purple pride 
and gilded pomp so blind thee as to forget that 
mother's humility of birth, which even was not a 
bar to thy sire's keeping the vow. of reparation ? 
And what art thou to him ? 

It was in spite of these considerations that 
Fitsalleyne resolved to make the man whom he 
affected to look down upon as false and faithless 
as himself; and this to mortify the object of his 
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former love^ and that of his present disappointed 
jealousy. He invited the young man down to hi? 
eastle, and Mr. Optimus became his acquaintance. 
Go on, ye noble trio *, to sport with your victims, 
— one of ye may play Lothario once too often. 

When the storm has swept the face of a coun- 
try, scattering the flowers of its scenery, drench- 
ing the bent lily in tears of woe, and making the 
once-blooming plains and valleys a waste and d^ 
sert of desolation, the calm succeeds, the foliiige 
surcharged with humidity shakes off its oppves-* 
sive load. A light breeze cb^ers and revivifies 
drooping nature, whose features assume the g^si- 
lle smile of quietude. Thus it was fa? a brief 
space of time, when, returning Uyhis alle^anoe, asi 
it were, the Pea-green youth used to express hia 
grief for his wanderings to her who ml^t have- 
been the queen of any man's afiections. Then lie 
would allow that he was a weak brother, easily 
played upon, and easily made the instrument to 
serve others, to his own detriment. He saw his 
infatuation ; he lamented, but. could not conquer 
it. Love, liquor, flattery, pride, suspicion of be- 

* One of this trio has now taken to beating women : witness the 
ease of Mrs. £Ui— d. Fie ! Mr. Optimus. 
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ing duped, and bad advisers, all ^eld a divided 
empire over his mind and actions. Left to him-^ 
self, he might have been &r better. He avowed 
^11 this to Maria, and protested that he would act 
for himself; but those who must lose every thing 
by the intended match drew him from himself, 
and overturned all his resolutions. This immea- 
surable weakness and instability is a very faint 
excuse for his conduct. Fitzalleyne had not even 
this to urge in his defence ; and we are at a los» 
to know what plea can be put in for one, who, fly- 
ing from guilty enjoyment to guilty enjoyment^ 
sacrifices victim after victim, making seduction sy-* 
stematical, which alone can hope for pardon, when 
proc^ding from luckleife hour, unforeseen circum^ 
stances, imperious passion, devoted loye, and when 
redeemed by ample, honourable, and protective 
reparation ; by placing her on an eminence whose 
innocence cannot be restored ; and by giving in- 
dependence, a name, and a legitimate defender to 
her whose weakness has been toirprised and be- 
trayed. 

The West Indian, as it will be seen, broke pro-> 
mise after promise, fixed day aft;er day for the so- 
lemnization of his nuptials, got licence upon licence^ 
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and returned repeatedly, after deserting her whom 
he had sworn to make his wife. He had even in- 
trusted himself in the provision made for those 
who shall be nameless ; and in his heart blamed 
that very man, who turned him aside from his 
honest purpose, by insinuating that the finger of 
scorn might be pointed at him for uniting himself 
to as lovely a creature as ever was deserted, de- 
serving it not. Has he made a better hand of it ? 
Is he not pointed at now for a promise-breaker P 
one who respects not oaths, nor the delicacy of 
woman's feelings ? And when this is coupled with 
former conduct, it aggravates his crime, particu- 
larly when it is known that he got himself presented 
in the house of a duke in Paris^ by being in- 
troduced to a lady of quality, the wife of his ex- 
cellency's secretary ; that there he paid his ad- 
dresses in form to a lovely, artless creature, scarcely 
sixteen, the baron^s daughter ; that he proposed 
his heart and hand to her — gained the consent of 
her parents — changed his mind, without the sem- 
blance of an excuse — and immediately took French 
leave^ and changed his abode, without decorum, 
ceremony, or common decency. Nor did he stop 
there; for getting acquainted with the three 
daughters of an English colonel, instantly after 
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this barefaced atrocity^ he proposed first for the 
eldest daughter, and afterwards rung the changes 
on the other two^ in the way of love-making and 
hand-offering ; but he was ^afided out of the house, 
on no very glorious ^y^^t?^ with the father^ nor 
with those to whom this transaction was known. 

To return to Maria : she had now lost all con- 
fidence in her weathercock suitor — the last inter* 
ference of Fitzalleyne had confirmed him in evil — 
he could not stand the irony of the deceiver— and 
Mr. Optimus was now a friend of the family : what 
he gained by it is best known to himself. He (the 
ex-lover) did not even stop at treating an amiable 
woman with injustice * and contempt, but he en-^ 
deavoured to injure her in every way, by trum- 
peting about what he had done for her father; by 
endeavouring to tear him from his darling ehild, 
and to throw him into prison ; for which purpose 
he actually sent sheriffs' officers into the house of 
the deserted Maria, orders being given to those 
creatures to make a diligent search after Mr. Pous, 
in doing which they were not over delicate or nice. 
Was this the noble, generous, self-praised,^ and 
praising silver-Ball ? it was more like a ^ro^Ball — 
shabby genteel indeed, to force money on the 

* such a jury of the countiy found U to be. 
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&ther of one whom he had sought in martiage, 
and then to arrest that father and ruin his daugh- 
ter as far as in his power lay. Where did such 
advice come from? for it can scarcely be believed 
that so much gross matter could rise spontaneous 
in so young a mind : was it father-in-law, whose 
pedigree will come out from the unfortunate love 
for notoriety of son«in*law ? or some of his ma^ 
jesty's half-pay and no-pay> who adorn occasicm- 
ally the Pea-green count^s barouche, or other four- 
horsed carriage, in common with White-headed 
Bob or Dusty Bob, or some other equally respect- 
able and useful member of society ? or did Mr. 
Optimus, to whom the sheriiFand his officers are 
no strangers, give the hint ^ 

When the men-hunters had failed in their 
search, and their prey, like his son-in-law elect, 
had taken French leave, there remained but one 
very honourable resource for the latter further to 
annoy Maria, and to thrust himself into notice ; 
this was by causing some one to write in the 
public prints for him, with the view of justifying 
his conduct, and of exhibiting his wonderful mu- 
nificence towards a female whom he had promised 
to marry; who had refused better ofiers (we look 
not to the dwindling dross of ready money in a 
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spendthrift's hand) ; and who had nothing to gain 
in point of high connexion by becoming the part- 
ner of the descendant of a planter^ who, never- 
theless, in the tumefactions of his greatness, en- 
larged upon the advantage of having his Mama's 
countenance directly or indirectly extended to 
his blooming bride elect, and calculated on it from 
being accommodated by the former lady^s car- 
riage, a seat in which as high value was set upon 
as if it had been a seat in parliament ; but it ap- 
pears she was Mrs. Hatred towards Maria, and 
set her face against her son^s marriage, although 
in that article she was no way averse to herself, 
having three times given her hand to different 
husbands; more of which we shall see in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



CHAPTER X 



KNOW YOUR OWN MIND. 



><' So, then, Ovibaisus 



Was my great grandfather. Though I be a dog, 
I eome of a good house; my ancestors 
Were all of noble uameBpatt understanding.** 

Randolph^ 1668. 

Th^ Peorffreen courts progress — Mr. Borneo 
Coates — Comparison — A police case-^Papa,*^ 
Mamma — The West Indies — Hislnconaistency — 
Old tricks — Is disturbed in his pleasures, and 
threatened with a prosecution-^The storm is near 
burstinff — Trial at hand — Feelings of men of 
honour towards Maria^-^The day of trial is 
fixed. 

'* Qui briUe au second rang s'edipse au premier." 

The Pea-green bird's notoriety had now risen 
so high that a fall might be anticipated : unlike 
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harmless Romeo Coates, whose cocks escut- 
cheonedy raised in brass, and exhibited over the 
town, enabled him to crow awhile, to strut out his 
little hour, and to murder parts and characters 
on the stage — ^this second aspirant to a name 
played another part, and the character which he 
stabbed was not one merely assumed for the 
night, nor was the dagger harlequin's dagger of ^ 
lath or a playhouse one : fair reputation was his 
game. Lothario might have been the part which 
he thought himself fit for, but the (air sufferer 
was not again to represent " Who's the Dupe?" 
Nevertheless, his conduct had a tragical effect ; 
but it produced notoriety, it made him known. 
Self-knowledge had been better for him. If he had 
not lost his time at school, he might have found 
out that '^ the proper study of mankind is man ;" 
but he had a particular dislike to school ; ergo, he 
left it — never dreaming that money melts away 
under imprudent management; and when gone, 
the man without talent and education comes to 
nothing-he is a mere carcass, to be picked by 
the crows. How many this fate awaits ! Well it 
had been for this fortunate youth if he had onty 
remembered his copy*book, which, by the by, 
might have taught him to write better From it 
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he might have learned many useful lessons, more 
than he now appears to knowj amongst which, one 
suited to the humblest capacity, and which con- 
cludes with 

" When house and money are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most exceDent.** 

This is home*spun stuff, — ^it must be allowed ; but 
we have seen nothing so good in all this gentle- 
man^s productions, whether of puffs, paragraphs, 
letters, or defence ; all of which increased his pub- 
licity, but went no further. 

Romeo Coates would never have acted, in pri- 
vate life, as this ambitious, fickle young man did ; 
he (Mr. Coates) played for the orphan and the 
widoW) for the benefit of a distressed actor, and 
to please himself; but never appeared at a police 
office^ binding over a starving relation to keep the 
peace towards him, when infuriated by neglect, 
insolence, and denials, he dared him to the com- 
bat with ^< {Cou8ifi)f come forth ! Come forth, thou 
fearful man P' The green-horn did not even play 
Second best here. When, melted to pity, Towns- 
hend the police-officer, whose heart might have 
been steeled to callosity, pleaded for the vnretched 
man, and a trifle was awarded, to be no further 
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troubled by him, who vrere the advisers then? 
—papa? mamma? or brother-in-law? 

And now for a dish of biography. Mr. Wa^ 
goner, who has the honour to be father-in-law to 
the silver ball, or the Pea-green count (one being a 
nom de guerre, self-given, and the other bestowed 
on him by the gallant Fitzalleyne), is what people 
call themselves when they have no occupation 
(or rather wish to forget their original one) — 
namely, a gentleman at large, luckily twice mar- 
ried to respectable women, whose table has been 
a great convenience to his honour. But the se-' 
cond match was the best for him ; for although a 
widow^s jointure is vulgarly called an apron-string, 
the son-in-law, who came into the bargain, was a 
most desirable addition to the concern ; for he had 
a long purse, and a long minority, expensive ha- 
bits, and occasional generosity ; and whilst he was 
to be -brought out in the world, father-in-law was 
brought out with him. A good table for one was ^ 
a good table for many, — a carriage offered a seat 
in it, — debts contracted for him called for some 
return ; namely, the debts of the father-in-law^s 
being paid. He had also a son to marry; and 
son-in-law had a sister. Nothing could be more 
convenient — never was a family party so snug. 
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A rich lunatic in a family is not a bad concern; 
but a rich man^ with use enough of his reason to 
give^ and pay, and treat, and cut a dash, is a for- 
tune per alterum^ although not per se ; one with 
free will and the free possession of his seven senses; 
but, above all, a free heir, and one free with his 
purse ! It is murmured that Mr. Wagoner was 
a servant, and that part of his life was a mere 
skirmish; that 'even after marrying the widow, 
who took a fancy to him in a shower of rain, 
putting the best foot foremost, and holding an 
umbrella over her head, whilst he handed her out 
of a carriage, he experienced some difficulties in 
life ; and much is talked about a quarrel with a 
jeweUer — not to Mr. Wagoner^s credit ; because 
said jeweller took back his word on this point, 
and striking proofs were given of Mr. Wagoner^s 
spirit, which caused a lawsuit ; all of which, hap- 
pened not one hundred miles from Gloucester. 
These were among the *^ on^dits** respecting this 
individual, whether exact or not we pretend not 
to examine ; but less notoriety would have buried 
them in oblivion-^less pride would not have ex* 
cited envy and inquiry. All that/seems to be esta- 
blished by this history is, that the Pous family 
is not inferior to that of the promising youth. 
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Mamma — but women should always be spared^ 
although those lost to a sense of feeling, whether 
the progeny of sugar-sellers, or the possessors of 
a castle and large territorial influence, may think 
otherwise — Mamma is a vastly good sort of a wo- 
man, fond of matrimony, having been thrice a bride, 
and very willing to play the lady of fashion, but 
not quite successful in the attempt, having helped 
to spoil the fortunate youtli; but a good mother, and 
having brought up and educated her family very 
well. To the negroes blood, to the African's slavery, 
the riches and importance of this family are due, 
in common with all the large West Indian for- 
tunes, which have thrust so many into magnificent 
appearance in life. It would scarcely be just to 
cast blame on the descendants of planters, who 
sit quietly at home and live sumptuously upon 
the. produce of their coffee, rum, and sugars ; but 
the eye of humanity cannot help looking back to 
the poor negro, whose flesh has been traded on, 
who has been torn from his home — for home is 
always home, even on Afric's burning sands— and 
dragged in bondage to become a beast of burden 
and of toil ; that animal, gifted with intellect and 
soul, yet who has been condemned to bear the 
man«driver*s lash, and to work like cattle in the 
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plantations and fields. Heavens ! the heart sickens 
when this picture strikes the imagination, in- 
creased in its high colours by the idea of what 
the parents of this devoted racie may suffer when 
they see their progeny sold and in^ bondage ; and 
are there no tender ties of wife and children, 
brethren and feeble age, the fathers and grahd-^ 
fathers of the wretched victims ? Alas ! there are. 
Xhe traffic is accursed ; and whenever on^ jivho has 
even received the produce of it by inheritance 
^ins against feeUng and humanity, the negro^ 
driving trade seems to account for it . But, in ad* 
dition to the annual produce of West India pro- 
perty, an accumulation of cash, saved before and 
after a minority, gives the fortunate youth a large 
ready-money fortune ; and whether this has been 
the price of the tears and groans of the black 
man, or the sweat of his brow, or otherwise,''ap- 
plies not directly to the present possessor, and, 
we hope, sullies not the humanity of his progeni- 
tors. Nor can we dismiss this subject without 
' recollecting the words of a celebrated actor^ no^ 
no more, on his leaving Liverpool : looking out of 
his chaise-window he exclaimed, '^ Farewell, ye 
men of iron heart: there is not a brick in yopr 
houses which has not b^en cemented by the blood 

VOL. I. L 
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of the Africans I" We now pass trem the family 
picture-— we will proceed to the most pronHnent 
figure in it, one who will always be on the fore- 
ground if possible. The promising youth conti- 
nued his usual round of pleasure^ getting himself 
written mto importance in the papers, and casting 
off every tk which had boiuid him in honour and 
in law to a lovely object; this was (to use a de- 
parted minister's words) ^^ turmng his back t^pan 
himsdf;^* but he was backed in this by his frieAds, 
and,looked not to the end. Remonstrance had no 
eflfeety but the storm thickened and lowered in 
prospect ; it was gathering over his head ; fashion 
and fancy stiH supported him« so as to bear his 

courage up, for fashion told him that it^as d 

nonseniBe to regard a pronuse to a woman ; and 
diat obligations were of no consequence when 
one party thought himself obliged to break them : 
this the young man thought very obliging advice. 
The fancy swore that the young fi^w was a re- 
gular out omd outeTf and that he was sure to beat 
the lawyers when he came to the ecrutch; they 
would even bet tibe odds ip his favour: ^e old 
champion of Engfamdy however, declined ; he 
said that when a lady was in the case, he would 
not be concerned against her. Spring shook his 
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head^ for Spring is always in favour of beauty ; 
gluttoq^' and ruffians were divided^ and in the 
jbaidst of all this, notice of trialwas announced^ 
which interrupted the pkasures, and confused 
the ideas of the whole junta* A trial is an awk- 
ward thing to get oyer, if lost; if gained, it very 
often only exposes the winiung party: in the pre- 
sent instan;^, the defendant had very little chance 
in his fiivour, and all to lose in the pid>lic eye ; 
yet he was bolstered up by famfly and friends : 
he must not, forsooth^ make thie match in que8<« 
lion, because he might do better, and the ex- 
quisites and ruffians in town would laugh at him. 
WeO, their good opinion was important, although 
their risibifity is not very slack at the expense of 
dioae who ^y the fod in any way. But the 
taunting, hoaxing conduct of the colonel was least 
to be borne ; be must set his filce to the stormy 
and.the chapter of accidents might favour him ; 
he vff^tit put a female to ^the blush in giving her 
evidenae, for a mother in such a predicament is 
ill at ease indeed ; and something smart and witty 
might be illicited from his counsel, or something 
handsome might be said of him, or very triffing 
damages might be awarded; and then the loss 
anoiddnot be an object — it would be a mereJP.P. 

L 2 
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match. Indeed it might have been as well for the 
defendant if he had allowed the counsel matched 
against him to have walked over the course ; it 
would have produced a less defeat, since he who 
does not start can neither be exposed by break- 
ing down, bolting, or being distanced and dead- 
beat. Flattery, however, still whispered in his ear 
that he should make a good^appearance, and that, 
worst come to worst, he would gain farther noto- 
riety ; that his bottle-companions would not value 
him one jot the less ; that the girls would stare 
at him for a dear deceiver ; and that the story 
would be but a nine days* wonder, after which he 
might try his luck again, and vie with the great 
Fitzalleyne in celebrity. The day was now at 
hand; its eve was of high interest to many. 
Maria, forced before the public to vindicate her 
rights, claimed sympathy from every one: her 
bosom heaved with trouble upon trouble, like wave 
propelling wave along, in a full and tempest- 
wrought sea; reminiscences the jnpst painfiil as* 
sailed that perturbed bosom of other and of hap- 
pier days — those when her youth and innocence 
went hand in hand, captivating all around her, 
^nd when all was happy promise before her novice 
sight ;— to this remembrance succeeded blighted 
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happiness^ vows broken, future fortune clouded 
by the storm, which broke upon her incautious 
head : to a season of suffering the most acute, fol- 
lowed the recoUection of that state, where the 
heart seems to cease to feel, but the agony of 
which is only benumbed ; — next the recent insult 
which had been oflSbred to her wounded sensibi- 
lity — the provocation which called her to de- 
fend her name from contempt and insult. No refuge 
had she ; nor the unhappy parent, who, place it 
in whatever form she could, must speak of a 
daughter's frailty, however mingled with her 
wrongs. How did the defendant rest? not upon 
the merits of his case, but upon the indifference 
which the votaries of pleasure have as to conse- 
quences ; strengthened by a conviction, or rather 
a hope, that gold can give lustre to irregularities 
and faults, which we dare not contemplate in their 
native deformity. 



CHAPTER XI. 



WHO'S THE DUPE. 



4i 



»* 



My. Ugly guilt flies in my conscious face* 
And I am vanquished, daia with bosom war. 

Ijcc^t Mithrid. 



Exordium — The trial — Evidence^^Particidars — 
General Jeelvng^^Vacillation of the Jriends of 
the defendant — A pause, 

'* Contiott€re omnes, intencique ora tenebant.** 

Virgil. 

Tas morning loivered, and, heavily in cjouds, 
brought on that day which was of such imports 
ance to an injured fair one. Silence was pro- 
dwned and obtained— we marvel how it could 
have been procured^ when so many glib tongues 
and pretty faces were assembled together — ^but so 
it was« Trials like these draw the fairest of the 
fiur to our courts of justice ; ** 'tis only to hear how 
matters go on,^ a little femde curiosity, innocent 
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pastime — ^yes, but what is sport to them may be 
death to others ; nevertheless they must be there : 
what happens to one person to-day may be an- 
other's lot to-morrow. Setting aside all these con- 
siderations, the court was thronged beyond de- 
scription ; public interest was at the highest pitch. 
It was not merely a breach of promise which drew 
together so many auditors ; it was not a suit for a 
lordship nor a manor (the defendant might have 
mended his manners) ; it was not a birthday suit 
of Snip versus an Exquisite ; it was no common 
case; — the point at issue was — How far and how 
long, to what extent and with what impunity, the 
fair fame and reputation of a defenceless woman 
are to be sported with t It went further than this ; 
and leaving the last consideration at rest, the 
question was*, Is it licit, is it sufferable that a heart 
is to be sported with ? Shall the widowed bosom, 
into which venom instead of balm or balsam has 
be&n poured, be outraged and insulted because 
it has loved before ? Lastly, if there is any Jttst 
subterfuge for violating a solemn obligation, of 
such importance that it may last for life, one con- 
tracted knowingly, repeatedly, and under the most 
delicate and binding circumstances, under which 
one party, the weakest, is held up to public scru- 
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tiny, to public observation^ only to be deserted 
and deceived? 



THE TRIAL. 

BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 

Paus V. The Pea-green Count 

This was an action for a breach of promise of 
marriage, brought by Maria Pons against Joseph 
the Pea-green count. — The damages were laid at 

•eio,ooo. 

The Attorney-General stated the case for Miss 
Pous. Joseph the Pea-green count, he said, was 
a man of fortune, about twenty-three years of age ; 
and Miss Pous was a young lady of great beauty 
and accompUshments, possessing almost unrivalled 
powers as an actress. She was the daughter of 
an officer in the army, who had been the pro- 
prietor of the Plymouth theatre ; but his hopes 
having been disappointed in the country, he came 
to London with his wife and daughter. The 
young lady made her appearance at Covent-garden 
theatre, and evinced so much talent, that a per- 
manent engagement was the consequence. About 
this time, when nbt more than seventeen or eigh- 
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teen years of age, she had the irreparable mis- 
fortune to be invited down to Cheltenham, where 
Fitzalleyne of Berkeley, the eldest son of the Fit25- 
alleyne of Berkeley, a man of property and influ- 
ence in Gloucestershire, and a passionate admirer 
of theatrical entertainments, and a performer him- 
self, prevailed on Miss Pous to allow him to per- 
form with her on the night of her benefit An 
acquaintance was thus commenced, which ripened 
hito intimacy, and terminated in the ruin of the 
unhappy young lady. From the first, Fitealleyne 
of Berkeley avowed the most fervent admiration 
of the person and talents of Miss Poiis-^-{>rofessed 
unbcmnded affection for faer^and made a distinct 
and positive offer of marriage ; biiit at iSbe same 
time stateld, that as he vms making application lo 
the king for a peerage, he wished the business 
^o«ld be kept secret, for i( ft were khoWn he had 
flmiried a woman ki bet situation of life^ it would 
Twtier the success of his appIic«tlioki extremely 
dcvbtfol. Contthtdng however his suit to her with 
gMiat ardour, IMBss Boui^ bedune wam^ attached 
to Inn, and nfter it ye^r of vmfntettupted sdiefta^ 
110% nht fell a victim to her tenderness and af- 
fe«!ttoi. Fkmt five yea^ is^ lived under his pro- 
tectton^ dormgallwhMi time FitzalleyAe of Berke- 
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ley led her to suppose that he would still keep his 
fiK>leinn promise and marry her: she lived with 
him wholly froih affection^ for he made her no 
allowanee, and the presents she reemved did not 
amount in value to more than eflOO. All the 
moiiey she accepted from him was not more than 
Was necessary to defray the expenses which he 
himself had obliged her to incur. The connexion 
wM no secret. Miss Pous indeed lived in Keppel- 
atceet with her parents, but she made annual visits 
to J&ericeley Castle during the recess of the theatre. 
In 16£1, the gave birth to a child by Fitzalleyne 
of Berkeley, which birth was concealed by the 
enpre^ desire of IltzaHeyne. In 18£3, she be- 
caifie again pregnant by him, and it was then ^he 
Mt ^txe whole misery of her situation, and wisely 
Msolved that untess Filzdlleyne would give her a 
written promise of marriage befba[« the birth of 
Ibe child, she would discontinue all further inter- 
course wil^h him. This deci^on was communi- 
caled to him. He at first said he would tom](>Iy 
wMi her wishes ; but she at length found that it 
'm>}M be folly for her to expect tihat he would 
cvfer make her his wife, and she resolved never to 
feee him again. This was the state of things in 
June^ 18S4, and she had not seen him since the 
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preceding February, He (the Attorney-General) 
did not justify the errors his unfortunate client 
had fallen into; but was it astonishing that a 
yoUng, inexperienced girl of seventeen should 
fall a victim to the art^ dexterity, and address of 
an experienced intriguer ? or that she should have 
yielded to that l^emblance of kindness and af- 
fection, which every " man of the world" can dis- 
play when his object is to ruin the woman who 
confides her honour to his keeping? He would 
now direct the attention of the jury to the more 
material parts of the present case. In the spring 
of 1 823, the Pea-green count first saw Miss Pons 
at the theatre. Attracted by her beauty and ta- 
lents, he became deeply enamoured, and anxiously 
sought her society ; but it was not till her benefit 
was announced that he got an introduction, in 
order to engage boxes for himself and friends. 
He then saw her father, at once asked permission 
to visit his daughter as a suitor, and invited Mr. 
Pons to his seat in Staffordshire. Mr. Pous ac- 
cepted the invitation, but told the Pea-green count 
that his daughter was under an engagement to 
Fitzalleyne of Berkeley, and till that was brought 
to an issue, she could not listen to the addresses 
of another man. The Pea-green count, however. 
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persisted in his suite — ^he called in Keppel-street 
and spoke to Mrs. Pons on the subject, who in- 
formed him that the affair with Fitzalleyne of 
Berkeley would be decided before the termination 
of Miss Pous's theatrical engagement, and then, 
if the marriage did not take place, all intercourse 
would cease, and she should not object to intro* 
duce him to her daughter. The Pea-green count 
was satisfied. On the 24th of July, Mrs. Pous 
wrote to him, stating that the affair with Fitz* 
alleyne of Berkeley was at an end: he imme- 
diately proceeded to Keppel-street, solicited Miss 
Pous for her hand in marriage with the utmost 
ardour, and pressed his suit with such warmth, 
that he at length succeeded in obtaining from her 
a promise of marriage. Miss Pous felt that it 
was particularly necessary for her to acquaint the 
Pea-green count with the past connexion with 
Fitzalleyne of Berkeley, and with its consequences ; 
but she had no opportunity during the short in- 
terview they had together; indeed, some little 
time was necessary before a female in such a pain- 
ful situation could prepare herself to make an 
avowal of such a nature ; and she finally deter- 
mined that the disclosure should be made to him 
bx her mother, when he returned into the country 
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IB a few days. This delay was unfortunate for 
Miss Pous^ as it enabled others to cast a shade 
over her conduct and motives. The jury would 
perhaps be astonished to hear^ that although all 
intercourse had long ceased between !l^itzalleyne 
of Berkeley and Miss Pous, some spy or other 
conveyed to him all the arrangements made with' 
the Pea-green count. FitzaUeyne heard that a 
party was made up for the Opera : he went there, 
and seeing Miss Pous in the box with the Pea- 
green counti he sent him a message by his friend 
Mr. M , requesting an interview. The Pea- 
green county with his friend Mr. B , met 

FitzaUeyne the following day ; and at this inter-* 
view, although Fitzalleyiwr had required of Miss 
Pous that no dimmunication should be made by 
her to the Pea-green count of theintimacy that bad 
formerly subsisied between them, ev^y thing re- 
lating to it was communicated to him in tbe most 
unreserved manner by FitzaUeyne of Berkeley 
himself ! He told him of th^e birth of the children, 
j'eered at the idea of his marrying a woman of 
Miss Pous's halnts, and produced a paper which 
he requested the Pea-green count to sign, caHing 
upon Miss Pous to say wit^ which of them she 
would live, — the Pea-rgreen count or Fitsalleyne 
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of Bejrkeley? The Pea-green cotuat refused to 
sigB this infkmous document^ but resolved on 
breaking off aU connexion with Miss ^ous. This 
account of the interview was given by the Pea- 
gieen count himself, who fkrther stated, that at 
ihe close of it, Fitzalleyne of Berkeley said to him 
in a scornful, jeering manner, ^^ Well, then, I must 
go to-night and sleep in Keppd^^itreet, that I may 
console poor Pous for the disappointment I have 
Qiscasionied herP Now FitzaOeyne of Berkeley 
(said the Attorney-General) well knew, that had 
he so gone, he wodid have been refused admit- 
tanoe in Keppel-streat. To do any female an in- 
jury was unwoxdiy a man of honqur; but to 
inflict such an injury, after an intercourse of £ve 
years, and upon one whose character he had 
ruined^ was conduct on which he could not trust 
himself to express an opinion* In consequence 
of lliis proceeding, the Pea-^reen count wrote a 
note to Miss Pous, renouncing the connexion 
vntLher^-H^i very natural course, for which Misa 
Pou&did not at all blame him, nor did he (the 
AttcMTBejNQeneraL) ; &r though thePea*green count 
must have.known the connexion which had existed 
between her and Fitasalleyne, he could not affirm 
that he knew that two children bad been the con- 
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sequence of it ; and his ignorance of that circum- 
stance at the time of making an engagement with 
Miss Pons justified him in renouncing it when 
the fact reached his knowledge. It was not this, 
but the subsequent conduct of the Pea-green 
county upon which the present action was 
grounded. As soon as Miss Pous received the Pea- 
green count^s note^ she saw that she had been 
treacherously dealt with at the meeting; and 
though she had not the slightest wish to hold him 
to his engagements, she was anxious by explana- 
tion to stand well in his opinion. She accordingly 
wrote a letter to him, releasing him from them, 
but soliciting an interview in order to explain her. 
conduct. The Pea-green count acceded, and 
met Miss Pous and her mother at the Castle Inn, 
Marlborough. All this time Miss Pous was still 
watched, and Fitzalleyne even procured Lord 

Wm. L X to drive down to Marlborough 

to prevent the interview ! It was too late, how- 
ever — ^the interview had taken place, and the Pea^ 
green count expressed his satisfaction at the ex^ 
planation afforded, though he did not renew his 
offer of marriage. On Miss Pous's return to Lon- 
don, the Pea-green count, however, renewed hfe 
correspondence with her. It was at this time 
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agreed that Fitzalleyne should have the care of 
his children by Miss Pous ; for though she was 
unwilling to part with them, she knew that their 
father had the means, which she had not, of pro- 
viding for them. By this arrangement, the last 
link of the chain which connected her with Fitz- 
alleyne was broken for ever ; and at this moment 
the Pea-green count again presented himself 
in Keppel-street, and unequivocally renewed his 
former proposal of marriage. This was, there- 
fore, the deliberate act of a man of mature age ; 
one conversant with the.ways of the world ; who 
was fully acquainted with every thing that had 
occurred between Miss Pous and Fitzalleyne* 
The proposal was accepted by her, when the 
Pea-green count declared that he thought she 
had been scurvily treated by Fitzalleyne, and that 
no part of her past conduct had lowered her in 
his opinion. On going into the country, he wrote 
her a letter for the express purpose of avowing to 
her friends that he had renewed his offer of mar^ 
riage, and a farther correspondence followed. The 
day of marriage was fixed for the 6th of Septem*- 
ber, and he accompanied Miss Pous from Bath 

to London. He waited on Mr. R , who was 

to be Miss Pous's trustee, in order to arrange the 

VOL. T. M 
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marriage settlements^ and proposed c£40,000 for 
that purpose. The solicitor ¥^as instructed to 
draw out the settlements : they were drawn, and 
a day appointed for their execution. When that 
day arrived, the Pea-green count sent an excuse^ 
appointing another ; but on the following morning 

he sent his legal adviser, Mr. B , to Miss Pons, 

who left a verbal message at the door, informing 
her that it was the Pea-green count's intention 
never to see her again ! — and that too without 
assigning any sort of reason for his conduct ! 
Miss Pous and her friends were of course greatly 
astonished at this extraordinary proceeding ; but 
they ascribed it to the influence which Certain 
persons possessed over his mind, who designed 
him for their dupe. Miss Pous, therefore, wrote 
to the Pea-green count, who met the bearer of 
the letter, and stated that he was on his way to 
her residence. He arrived in Keppel-street, and 
told Miss Pous that his friends had locked him up 
in a small room, and plied him with liquor to in- 
toxication, but that, on his recovery from its effects, 
he had escaped from them. His exhausted ap- 
pearance proved the truth of his story. He re- 
mained with Miss Pous -during the evening, and 
promised to attend her in the morning to execute 
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the marriage settlements. — The jury would easily 
imagine the anxiety of Miss Pous under all these 
circumstances. A young lady had arrived from 
the country to act as bridemaid, and her other 
friends were all assembled to meet the bridegroom ; 
but he neither made his appearance nor sent any 
message to account for his absence ! Hour after 
hour passed away — no message — no bridegroom 
— no communication of any sort ! At three in 
the afternoon, Miss Pous despatched a servant 
with a note to Long'^s Hotel. This servant was 

decoyed into a private room by Mr. C ^r, the 

Pea-green count's present attorney, and there 
locked in ! In a short time he was liberated, and 
informed that the Pea-green count had set out 
for Bath ; but the man was insulted — ^his mistress 
was laughed at — the grossest insinuations were 
thrown out upon both ; but no motive was assigned 
for the extraordinary conduct of the Pea-green 
count and his advisers. After a lapse of six days, 
and in a state of mind not to be described-— the 
consequence of this unprovoked and cruel treat- 
ment — Miss Pous addressed the following letter to 
thq Pea-green count : — 
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" Saturday^ Sept 11. 
" My dearest count, — For six long days and 
sleeple3s nights have I been hourly in the expect- 
ation that you would redeem that promise which 
your sacred word of honour is pledged to perform. 
I cannot resist any longer the desire I have en- 
tertained throughout this eventful week, to make 
you acquainted with the feelings that have agi- 
tated me. Your extraordinary conduct in leanring 
me in the manner you have has thrown me into 
a state of distress that may be conceived — I will 
not attempt to express it: but I have stiUsu^ 
faith in you, that I cannot^ I will not for a momept 
suppose it is your own act ; and although you ai!e 
at present separated from, me, I cannot believe 
but diat your heart and thoughts are still with 
me. If I have coioe to a right conclusion, let me 
conjure you to resbt with becoming pride the idea 
that the count is not capable of judging for hinir 
self; and in your cool moments I am persuaded 
gopd sense will whisper to you that selfish motives, 
and those alone, have influenced the honourable 
advisers by. whom you are now beset. Gracious 
God ! can my dearest count be content to aUow 
such persons to use coercion to restrain him from 
following the dictates of his own heart ? Be upon 
your guard, for be assured such persons, With such 
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mterested views to actuate tfaein, will not hesitate 
to have your restraint of such a character^ that 
your own good sense, or friends' interference, may 
be too late to save you from. Remember, my 
dearest count, it was at your desire that our in- 
tended nnpUals were announced in all the news- 
papers to take place on Monday last. Think of 
this, and. at the same time conceive, if you can, 
what a wound my feelings have experienced, and 
how little I have deserved it. If you are the man 
of honour I believe you to be, you will not lose 
another moment in fiilfifling your engagement. 
Your last words ivhen we parted on Sunday night, 
I am persuaded you do not forget. I shall remem- 
ber them to the latest period of my life. You 
said, ' May God strike me dead if ever I consent 
to separate myself from you T You also desired 
me not to receive any communication whatevei; 
bu( from yourself. .1 shall strictly attend to that 
request. I wait, with an anxiety not easily ex- 
pressed, for a letter from you. Do not disappoint 
me on Monday. Farewell, my dearest count, and 
believe in the affection of your faithfiilly at- 
tached 

<< Maria.** 
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" May God strike me dead" (continued the 
Attorney-General) " if ever I consent to separate 
myself from you !" These are the expressions ; 
and you see, gentlemen of the jury, that in his 
answer to this letter he does not deny the use of 
a single word of them. Under what feelings, I 
will ask, must this letter have been written ? It 
must have been written under the idea that the 
count was influenced improperly by those who 
ivere around him, and that if he considered what 
was due to his own character an4 honour, he 
would retrace the paths which he had. trod, and 
would renew the engagements he ought never to 
have violated. You shall now see the answer he 
wrote to it — for I will read it to you — this is the 
excuse be makes. — The Attomey-rGeneral then 
read the following letter : — 

« I , Sunday momingy Sept, 13. 

" My dearest Maria, — You are perfectly correct 
in supposing that my heart and thoughts are still 
with you. It is impossible, however I may be 
rensur^d, that I can divest myself of the feelings 
of affection which I have from the earliest period 
of our acquaintance borne towards you; and be- 
lieve me still sincere when I assure you that ^ my 
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own inclination will never allow me to be separated 
from you ;' but the world, my dearest Maria, is of 
difficulty extreme to manage, and however we may 
be flattered that we can divest ourselves of opi- 
nion, yet reflection and example every day prove 
the fallaciousness of such ideas. Why was it that 
our unlucky stars threw us in the way of each other, 
but to make us miserable ? for so I am ; and much 
do I struggle with opinions not my own, half con- 
vinced that prejudice ought not to influence love 
and esteem/' — [Our unlucky stars threw us in the 
way of each other ! Why, all the soUcitations were 
on the part of the count ! He it was who requested 
to be enlisted among Miss Pous^s admirers at 
the lime when she considered herself engaged to 
Fitzalleyne of Berkeley ! He it was, who, when 
Fitzalleyne had betrayed to him hi^ connexion 
with her, and when she had released him from the 
engagements into which he had unwarily entered, 
had voluntarily reiterated and renewed them ! 
He it was who now talked of ^^ our unlucky stars 
throwing us in the way of each other ;" and yet 
every thing had proceeded from himself. He had 
sought Miss Pons, not she him; she had not 
courted his acquaintance, but had only yielded to 
be his after his earneslfc and long repeated solicita- 
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tions. The letter then went on] — " Judge by your 
own feelings, which I trace in every line of your 
•kind letter, what mine are ; resolved at one mo- 
ment to sacrifice friends to affection, ^ yet not 
daring to risk the chance of unhappinessby doing 
an act which both of us may hereafter repent. 
From that fatal confession of Fitzalleyne'9 until^ 
now, I knew not half my acquaintance; but to 
judge by the letters, anonymous and otherwise, 
which I daily receive, it would be supposed I am 
of consequence to the state. My honour is yiet 
in your hands ; do you not, with your good sense, 
perceive the dilemma we are in ? I cannot, will 
not, lo^e you, but wait the mediation and advice 
of some good sjHrit to determine for both of us. 
Adieu, most affectionately and devotedly yours. 

The Attorney-General then informed the Jury 
that he would not fatigue them by reading the 
Other letters which had pissed between these par- 
ties* He would merely state that after a short 
interval the count again renewed his addresses to 
Miss Pons — fixed another day for their marriage 
—repeated his visits to her — and led lier to believe 
that be would prove himself the man of honour 
she had supposed him. The 37th of September 
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was s^pointed for the count's union. On the pre- 
vious Saturday, the count purchased the licence^ 
and delivered it to Miss Fous. He saw her again 
on tbe^Sunday, and then he requested permission 
to wait upon her on the following day. On the 
smoming of that day, Mr. M g, instead of 

the count, called on Miss Fous, with a letter he 
was about to read to them : — 

" Dear Pons, — I have been so truly wretched last 
night from a variety of contending feelings, that I 
feel perfectly unequal to the task of seeing you 
personally on the subject, which my friend Mr. 
M««i-«i-g is authorized by zne to break to you. The 
tide of £Eanily influence, strengthened by many un- 
happy circumstances, is so strong against my pur- 
suing our late treaty, that I am compelled, most 

painfiilly, though reluctantly, to relinquish it. 

Yours, very truly, 

" Joseph." 

So here again, continued the Attorney-General, 
after this defendant had again fixed a day for his 
marriage, he again runs off without assigning any 

m 

cause , •and oil the very day when he had pro- 
mised to execute the settlements, sends her the let. 
ter I have just read I What opinion are you to 
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entertain of an individual who could act in this 
cruel and cold-blooded manner to an unfortunate 
woman? Are any terms too strong to characterize 
the infamy of such conduct ? To this last address* 
Miss Pons sent an answer, being the last commu-r 
nication which ever passed between them. Before 
I read that letter, I must beg leave to read the let- 
ter which the count wrote to Miss Pons on the 
Wednesday after their marriage was to have taken 
place. It was as follows : — * 

. " Wednesday night, Sept 29, 1824, 10 o'clock. 

' " My dearest Maria, — ^We know each, other 
well. With all my faults, you have ever respected 
my honour. I entreat of you to grant me an in- 
terview to-morrow morning any where butinEep- 
pel-street. My love for you is unabated, and my 
great anxiety is to convince you of the sincerity of 
yours, most affectionately and most sincerely, 

" Joseph. 

" Piazza Coffee-homey CovenUgard^n, 
Wednesday evening.^'' 



The Attorney-General then ccMitinued — The 
coiint sends this letter-by a porter to Miss Pous 
at 10 o'clock at night. Having been allowed to 
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renew his addresses to her repeatedly, he has the' 
presumption to require that she will allow them 
to be renewed once more ; but not in her own 
house — not under the protection of her natural 
guardians — not hi the presence of her own fa- 
mily --but under the control and influence of 
other persons ; for what pufpose I cannot con-' 
ceive, and will not insinuate. To this last letter 
Miss Pous sent the following answer : — 

^' Your conduct is as inconsistent as it is cruel 
and unjust. Good God ! is this your mode of 
proving your professed love and regard ? Was it 
not enough to fix one day for our nuptials^ arid 
then leave me in the dreadful uncertainty and 
suspense I had to endure through the whole of 
that day? But lio — you ask forgiveness; you 
plead that you are not a free agents and you are 
again admitted. Your first thought was to repair^ 
as far as you could, this injury. You then pro- 
cure a licence, and fix another day; you propose 
Monday to sign the necessary papers ; and then, 
to my horror and your shame be it spoken, you 
make an excuse as frivolous as the former, and 
conclude by saying you were unalterably deter'* 
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mined to sacrifice mei and with it your honour and 
good name, t 

'^ After thiSf is it to be endured that you could 
seek an interview witti me (m any terms, until' this 
last sad act was repaired ? And yet, to my horror, 
suffering with a painful illness, brought on by your 
cruelty, and confined to my bed, you have the bad 
taste (I use a very mild term) to ask an interview 
away from my family and friends ! My first im- 
pulse led me not to reply to such a letter ; but 
willing to believe (however improbable) that such 
conduct hai9 not proceeded from the natural im- 
pulse of your own heart, but was directed by the 
bad advisers that surround you, I say I will once 
more consent to see you, but it will be in the 
presence oL my family. I hope I shall be auf- 
ficiendy composed to make that convenient on 
Saturday. Your aiSiicted 

« Maria." 

* 

I would ask, continued the learned gentleman, 
whether any thing caa be mc^e mild Mid gentle 
than this letter? After die cruel manner in which 
she had been treated, could any thing be more 
tender, I will even say more affectionate ? Mark, 
however, his answer to it : 
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Thursday f Sept. 80, 1884. 
Although my past and present oonduct may 
merit your c^isure^ yet it cannot your cruel, unge- 
nerous, and unkind letter. -Twice have I perused 
it^ and deplore to trace such inveterate hatred in 
every line.'' [Inveterate hatred! Where is a 
trace^ a vestige, the shadow of a shade of it to be 
found in Miss Pous^s letter ? But to proceed] — 
*^ I may have acted inconsistendy, but never have 
I injured you.^ [Never have I injured you ! Can 
you believe it possible that any man with his 
senses about him could sit down to write such a 
sentence, after being guilty of all the treatment I 
have detailed to you ? But the count proceeds] — 
" Never have I injured you, which your cool re- 
flections hereafter will convince yon of. Fare- 
well ! for ever ferewell ! 

" Joseph," 

So that this letter is made the ground for this 
solemn and eternal separation. Hatred in every 
line of it ! Farewell, for ever farewell ! This is 
the termination of the correspondence between the 
two parties to this suit, but still it is not the ter- 
mination of the case which I have to prove against 
the defendant; for I will show you, from the sub- 
sequent conduct of the count, what were his real 
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sentiments respecting his own behaviour. The 
learned gentleman then proceeded to state, that 
the whole of this transaction between the count 
and Miss Fous was blazoned abroad in the news- 
papers. The count was even himself the author 
of one or two articles which appeared. The 
learned counsel, after commenting for some time 
upon these paragraphs,: and showing their utter 
falsehood, said that it was necessary for him to 
allude to a fact, which they might perhaps con- 
ceive to be more extraordinary than any yet stated. 
One of the days appointed by the count for his 

.marriage was the 6th of September. On the 5th, 
the count passed the evening in Miss Pous^s so- 
ciety, and left her with a promise of meeting her 
the next morning, to execute the settlements, and 
to complete the marriage. What would they think 
when he informed them, that on the evening of 
the 4th, only the very day before he was making 
all these solemn assurances of love and affection 
to her, his attorney, Mr. W. — — , had gone to 
the chambers of his learned friend near him (Mr. 
Scarlett), to give him a general retainer in any 
case for* breach of promise of marriage that Miss 
Pous might institute against him ? Was it neces- 

^sary to make any comment on such behaviour ? 
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Did not the bare statement of it Iiold up the p^rty 
who had been guilty of it to' greater infamy than 
any terms of reprehension which he could possil^Jy 
make use of? The Attorney-General here alluded 
to the conduct of Miss Pous's father^ and mentioned 
Jiis having borrowed 1150/r of the county for the 
purpose of advancement in the army. He begged 
the Jury to remember that this sum was not ad- 
vanced for-MissPous, that she had nothing to do 
with ity and that her father Vas bound to repay 
it. He then appealed to them on the subject of 
damages. Miss Pous^ he said^ had received from 
the count presents to the amount of 1000/. Heren- 
gagement at the theatre amounted to lOOOZ. a year, 
including her benefit. In the expectation of becom- 
ing the. wife, of the defendant, she had given it up. 
She had laid out considerable sums in purchasing 
dresses for her wedding ; she had also disposed of 
her theatrical wardrobe— a species of property, 
which, if she returned to the stage, would be of great 
value to her* Her carriage, too, had been altered, 
under the immediate orders of the defendant ; but 
for these expenses she demanded no reparation. 
They were bound, however, to look at her engage- 
ment at Covent-garden, and to give her a full re- 
muneration to the extent of her loss in'that respect. 
He would here ask them to consider what was the 
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loss that the plaintiff had more particularly sus- 
tained in this instance. It was the rank and sta- 
tion wbich she would have occupied as the de- 
fendant's wife, participating in the enjoyment of 
his great property in England and the West In- 
dies. He was bound to have fulfilled his engage^ 
ments towards her : if he had, she would have 
obtained possession of his rank, station, and pro- 
perty ; as he had not, he was bound to give her 
adequate reparation for what she had lost- Again^ 
he had agreed to settle 40,0002. on her : if she 
had survived him with children by him, she would 
have been entitled to the interest of that money for 
her life; if she had survived him without children, 
she would have been entitled to the absolute di»* 
posal of full one half of it. This property she had 
lost by his non-performance of his contract, and 
for this he was also bound to make her reparation. 
To him it appeared that his clierit had lost much 
more than the whole amomit of damages laid in 
the declaration. He would now leave them to 
declare what reparation his client ought to receive 
for having been thus held up to public^ notoriety, 
and thus made the victim of public obloquy. 
" Look at the case,"* said the learned gentleman^ 
*' like men of sense and understanding, and I have 
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no doubt that we shall all be satisfied with the im« 
partiality of your decision.'' 

The Attorney-General then called several wit-< 
nesses^ the first of whom was Mrs. Fous^ the 
mother of the plaintijF, who gave her evidence in a 
very low tone of voice. She corroborated many 
of the statements made by the Attorney-General, 
and put in many letters and notes, chiefly from 
the count to herself, husband, and daughter, 
and some from the latter to the count. Mrs. 
Pons deposed, that after the meeting at Marl- 
borough, the count requested Miss Pous not 
to return to the theatre, offered to be her banker, 
and told her not to distress herself about money* 
affairs ; that her daughter declined this offer ; that 
subsequently she distributed her theatrical ward- 
robe among her friends, and declined an engage-* 
ment at the theatre, at the count's express desire. 
On her cross-examination, Mrs. Pous st9.ted that 
Miss Pous was twenty-<six years of age last June ; 
that Mr. Pous kept an hotel at Exeter, had be- 
come a bankrupt, and was involved in a chancery 
suit ; that Miss Pous copied all the letters which 
passed between her and the count ; that she (the 
viitness) saw and approved of them, but she did 
not think that her husband saw any of them ; that 

VOL, I. N 
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when her daughter went to Berkeley Castle, she 
generally went with her, but sometimes her hus- 
band went, and at others, a lady ; that her hus- 
band did not know of the birth of her daughter's 
first child, and that she had ][>een very ill used by 
Fitzalleyne of Berkeley. Mrs. Pous's examination 
lasted four hours, which she sustained without 
apparent exhaustion. 

Mr. Fous: was in attendance, but he was not 
called. 

Two or three other witnesses having been exa- 
mined, the case for the plaintiff was closed. 

Mr. Scarlett addressed the Jury for the defend- 
ant. He spoke of the prepossessions in favour of the 
plaintiff, in consequence of her personal beauty and 
theatrical attractions, and of the skill with which 
her case had been prepared — so much so, indeed; 
that the plaintiff herself, in the midst of her love 
and disappointments, had taken copies of all the 
letters she had sent to a thoughtless, extravagant, 
and infatuated young man, who had got rid of 
100,000/. in a few months ! The Jury had heard 
much respecting Fitzalleyne of Berkeley ; and it 
seemed a little singular, that instead of proceeding 
against the man who had seduced Miss Pons under 
a promise of marriage, and who had afterwards 
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abandoned her to the scorn of the worlds she had 
singled out a foolish^ extravagant^ and heedless 
youth, as her victim. No doubt there were per- 
sons who looked upon such men as their natural 
prey — who considered it as in the order of nature 
that they should be taken in — who considered 
them destined, if in a crowd, to have their pockets 
picked; if in a horse-race, to lose their wager; 
^ if in a fight, to be outwitted ; if at a gambling-table, 
to be utterly undone : but it was somewhat new, 
when the victim was bound to the altar, to call 
on a Judge and Jury to officiate at the sacrifice. 
He trusted that the Jury would not allow them- 
selves to be degraded to such an office — that they 
would not allow their prepossessions in favour of 
this bewitohing woman to bias their judgments, 
nor the activity of her friends to mislead them ; 
but they would weigh soberly the facts proved, 
and not give a farthing more by way of damages 
than her individual conduct in the individual case 
would justify. The count attained the age of 
twenty-one only in Sept. 1833, when he became 
possessed of a large fortune. A little before that 
time, he had the misfortune to become acquainted 
with Mr. Pous, and invited him to his house. Of 
course Mr. Pous^s beautiful daughter became 

N S 
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the subject of discourse : the fkncy of the young 
man was inflamed ; he was introduced to the pub- 
lic farourite, and was smitten by her charms. 
He proposed marriage ; but, desirable as the offer 
was^ it was then impossible to accept it. Miss 
Pous was then with child by the man under 
whose protection she had lived for five years ; and 
to the seat of that man she went— not alone, in- 
deed! — oh! no — ^that would be indecorous: she 
never committed 2l faux pas but under the pro* 
tection of her parents ; never went to Berkeley 
Castle but with her papa or mamxiiay or sometimes 
both, to guard her purity and fame ; she, there- 
ibre, put off the count for the present ; went out 
of town in March with her good mother to lie in 

at Tunbridge- Wells, under the name of F s, 

and left her good father in town as a channd 
of communication with her wealthy lover. On 
the 4th of June die returned — her month 
scarcely expired — and titke count had immediate 
notice of her arrival. On the 38th of June, an 
ofler of marriage was made by the count, and 
instantly accepted. The next day those fiicts of 
which he was ignorant were communicated to 
him : he wisely resolved to see her nd more> and 
as wisely left town, feeling that in flight was his 
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only safety. But what followed ? The lady and 
her mother obtained an interview^ and procured 
from his in&tuation a renewal of his promises* 
Then followed all the rest«-the vacillatioii, the 
change of purpose, and the appointment of times 
of marriage, which it was impossible to justify, 
and which coidd be accounted for only by the 
strength of passion on the one side, and the per- 
petual exercise of art and fascination on the other. 
Such was the case presented by the plaintiff: 
he would now state that case, which, on the part 
of the defendant, he was instructed to prove. The * 
fiMJber, who had been in the army — the manager 
and bankrupt innkeeper*«-thought the count a 
goU fit for his purpose; whom, having once 
booked^ it would be folly to set loose. (A latigft.) 
The count had a private box at the theatre, to 
which the family resorted, and there the intimacy 
was strengthened, until, &scinated by the daugh- 
ter, he proposed marriage. To accept him was 
impoi^ble ; for what a discovery would be left to 
the hridid night 1 He was told, therefore, thai 
she was engaged to FltKalleyne ; but never ap* 
prised of the visits to Berkeley Casde, nor al- 
lowed to hive the least idea of the situation into 
which she had fallen. StiU he was encouraged 
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to believe that the engagement would either i)e 
speedily fulfilled or broken off; and he was pre- 
pared for the absence of Miss Pous by statements 
of her delicate lungs, and inability to bear the 
heated atmosphere of a theatre. Mr. Pous was 
the person who first knew the count, who intro- 
duced him to his family, — and why had not his 
friend dared to put him into the box ? Because 
he knew that, in his cross-examination, a great 
part of the case so dexterously put together must 
have been shattered into' pieces. What would 
the Jury think if, in that box, Mr. Pous had con- 
fessed that he himself made a corrupt bargain 
with Fitzalleyne of Berkeley for his daughter? He 
(Mr. Scarlett) did not say it was so ; but he should 
have liked to ask the question. He, however, 
was kept back, though he had been the agent in 
the whole transaction. In one of his letters, he 
told the count that if he married his daughter 
he would have *^ one of the most amiable tem- 
pered, .prudent, and accomplished wives that ever 
existed." Who was the man who wrote diis?— 
He who had conducted her to Berkeley Castle, 
where alone she was permitted to receive the 
embraces of Fitzalleyne.' — Here let the Jury pause, 
and ask — Did they believe it was ever intended 
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by Mr. and Mrs. Pous voluntarily to reveal their 
daughter's true character? Did they believe 
this father and mother had made up their minds 
to acknowledge that they had been the panders 
to their daughter's dishonour, and had taken her 
by the hand, and led her to the bed of the para- 
mour? No! It was impossible to believe they 
intended to reveal the truth ; at least, until the 
fascination was too complete to be broken, and 
the victim was in the condition of the bird ready 
to &11 into the serpent's mouth. On the S9th, 
the discovery was made: Miss Pous opened a 
correspondence, the professed object of which 
was to justify herself, but the real object of which 
was, by procuring an interview, to rekindle the 
passion of the man on whom she knew her charms 
had already exerted so extraordinary an influence. 
She knew the probable effect of an interview well. 
The first art of women — nay, not art, but an in- 
stinct of nature — taught them to discover, as by 
intuition, when men were smitten by their charms, 
and how to improve the advantage. And this 
lady, who was well skilled in all the symbols of 
passion— who had studied and represented human 
feeling in a variety of forms — who was an adept 
in the soft science she practbed — saw that she had 
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made an impression on the count not easily ob* 
literated; and thought, justly, if she could but 
see him, his love would revive. EUul he been 
wise, he would have refiised; for what man-^ 
much less what man of the count's age and cha« 
racter — could resist the charms and the attractioni 
of a most lovely and bewitching woman ? " Even,*' 
said Mr. Scarlett, *' my learned friend, the Attor- 
ney-General, at his advanced period of life — ^not 
age, certainly, but maturity— if exposed to the 
sam^ fascinations, would not, perhaps, have giv^i 
a promise of marriage, but would have been very 
likely to make a great fool of himself." (Great 
laughter^ in which the Attomey^Qenetai he&rtikf 
jdfied.) What man could resist the idea that he 
awakened love — real, genuine, disinterested — la 
one of the most captivating women of her age t 
The scheme succeeded. Miss Pous, aocompanied 
by her mother, went to Marlborough, and the 
interview took place. There she worked on his 
feelings to take an interest in the winding up of 
her affidrs with Fitzalleyne of Berkeley. It was 
skilfiiUy managed^ and met witih die success it 
deserved. At last the affairs with Fitsalleyne 
Xv^e settled ; and at this moment she chose the 
opportunity for telling the count, that being quite 
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free from etery other Connouou, she could no 
longer receiTe his Tiaits. He was astonished at 
this; and father than give up her society, he re- 
newed his proposal, and was immediately accepted* 
Of the rest of his conduct it was impossible 
to say any thing in commendation, though it might 
be easily understood. Its inconsistency resulted 
from the strug^es of passion and of sense ; from 
feelitigs which) in the presence qf their object, 
humed him into entire fbrgetfulness of all interest 
and duty; but which, in her absence, gave way 
to the plain dictates of the understandipg, and 
the earnest expostulations of his friends* He 
himself made the lady herself the judge whether 
he ott^tto proceed, and reposed his hcmour in her 
handsv And who was it wrote thus, and to whom ? 
A y^ung m^n of twenty-two, desperately enamoured 
of tbs object of his regard, to a Woman of 
twentyniix, well versed in human life, and know-* 
iBg well what stuff our nature a made of. Even 
Ae Attorney-General admitted tibat there was no 
** KNKHMitic feeling" in this case^no fine send- 
bility wounded ; but he daimed only a compensa- 
tion for die bss of an establishment for life. What 
was th^t loss ? Were they only to consider the 
rent-roll, and not the chance of happiness ? Was 
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it lioihing that she and the count must have 
parted, as soon as satiety had succeeded *to pas- 
sion, or both have been wretched ? What damageis 
could she claim for the violation of that pro- 
mise, made when her youngest child was not a 
month old? Was hot her object apparent from 
first to last ? Why, but to accomplish it, was she 
ready to give up her children — one an infant of 
three months,. in its cradle — without stipulation 
for the right to see them again? Was it not, 
that she might fly unencumbered to her new 
lover? Even if a man c6uld overlook her pre- 
vious degradation — could fancy that he succeeded 
to a heart occupied by another for five years-— 
could consent to take shame and infamy for his 
portion, and abandon his friends and his hopes ; 
still he must have revolted from such an act by a 
mother. Could there be a spark of feeUng in. a 
connexion formed directly after such a sacrifice ? 
Here was a consummate actress — taught, when 
yet a child, to speak the language of passion in 
that character which a modest woman would blush 
to hear — becoming the mistress of a gentleman of 
fortune, under the sanction of her parents, and 
bearing him children— who fascinated a thought- 
less, extravagant, young man; held him in sus- 
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pense while she was delivered of a child^ and 
made tuTangements with her former lover ; and 
all the while kept copies of the letters she wrote 
to him ! There was a prudence .seldom seen in 
affiiirs of love ! Was it not clear she had a double 
object — ^that she had an eye to marriage or an 
action — to matrimony or a matter of money? 
{A laugh.) Let the Jury consider what they would 
give to a virtuous woman, and pause before they 
confounded the most salutary distinctions by a 
verdict. Let them not think she had lost any 
thing even by the experience she had brought on 
herself: the stage was still open ; and whatever 
might be the issue of th^ cause, her first appear- 
ance would be her most splendid benefit. Even 
while the negotiation went on, she and her family 
obtained what they could ; she gave her consent 
to the proposition that the 11502. advanced to 
her fiither should remain as a deposit for the 
damages in this action; and she had received 
presents which were valued at nearly 1000/. 
Had she not obtained nearly as much as she 
ought to claim ? Could it be believed, that if Fitz- 
alleyne of Berkeley had really promised marriage, 
she would not have sued him, so able as he was 
to pay, and so far stronger a case as she could 
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have made out against hfan ? True, this young 
man, so unfortunate as easily to be possessed of 
fortune, east on the world to be deluded and be* 
trayedi had been snatehed by his fiiends from 
the connexion into which he would have rushed 
but for their interference and aid. Happily for 
him, happily for them, happily even for Miss 
Pous, their eflS^rts had not been made in vain : 
for what woman could be blest with a dishonoured 
husband? It was painful to him to speak of 
any lady, and especially of one endowed witih 
talents and attractions like the plaintiff, as he had 
been forced to do of her : he had no wish to 
wound her feelings ; but he most ask the Jury if 
they saw in this affair nothing but a calculation 
of pounds, shillings, and pence ? if tibey were con- 
vinced that Miss Pous had no affection for the 
defendant, and that her virtue and honour had 
been blasted and destroyed by her own parents, 
they would not assist in sacrificing a man s^|»cted 
as a victim ; but who, as he asserted, ^ had done 
her no injury.^^ It was true, she had been too cun- 
inng to alio w^ him to injure her in the way to 
which alhision was made: she had lost nothfaig 
ahe ought ever to have gained or struggled for; 
«nd therefore he trusted they would think the 
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justice of the case ratitfted by very idender da- 
mans. 

Many more letters were then put in and read, 
after which, one witness was called, Mr. Anthony 
Meicati. He said that he knew the count's mother, 
and remembered an interview between that lady 
and her son about the intended marriage, wlien 
she expressed her warm disapprobation of the 
conneadon. 

The Attorney-General then r^Ued to the evi- 
dence for the defendant* He begged to direct 
the attention of the Jury, in the first instance, to 
tbe fiict, that the count was now ready to protect 
his purse by sacrificing his character and his 
name, by showing how he could barter both in 
reduction of the damages incurred by his own 
nusconduct. Here was a youpg man, reared at 
ElxHi, afterwards spending three or four years in 
the busy circles of Paris, since that residing in 
England, at hotels at the west end of the town, 
associating with Mn B*«<-^t, and other gentlemen 
equally ripe in the affidrs of the world, and not 
likely to leave an associate in ignorance upon such 
matters ; and yet they were told of his ignorance 
of life ! Then let them look at his cautious cor- 
respondence and negotiation with Miss Pous, 
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and ask themselves^ as honest men, if this could 
be the raw young man, unversed in the wiles of 
mankind, which his counsel had this day repre- 
sented him to be. Oh ! then the act of aban« 
donment. was not the count's, they had also heard, 
but the imperative interposition of the ladies of 
his &mily. Did they (the ladies) get him drunk 
to induce him to overlook his solemn engage- 
ments? or was it not more likely that this degrad- 
ing influence was exercised by some of his com- 
panions, who felt that if an alliance took place 
with any sensible woman, they would lose the 
prey of which otherwise they thought they were 
assured ? But his learned friend called the lady 
heartless, because she had resigned her infant 
children to Fitzalleyne. Who could blame her, 
when she thought herself on the brink of a more 
honourable alliance, and when she must have 
known that she would not be denied a future op- 
portunity of seeing these children ? He warned 
the Jury against mixing up the two sets of letters 
in this cause-*-the iather^s and the daughter's. 
Was Miss Fous to be divested of her claims be- 
cause her father had acted imprudently? The 
count, it was said, should have been told of her 
previous connexion with Fitzalleyne. Why, when 
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at the time alluded to, there was an actually sub- ^ 
sisting promise of marriage between Miss Pons 
and Fitzalleyne, which the family did not intend to 
determine until after the S4th of June ? He would 
not defend Mr. Pous's conduct throughout, but 
ia this instance he could not have acted otherwise 
than he had done. Then^ it was said, if there 
must be an action for a breach of promise, why 
not have proceeded against Fitzalleyne of Berke-> 
ley ? :Why, the reason was obvious, — that having 
admitted the counts addresses, she could not 
with any grace have turned round upon Fitz-? 
alleyne in the manner insinuated. The Attorney- 
General then commented in detail upon the epis- 
tolary evidence, and pointed out that after each 
abrupt interruption of the correspondence with 
Miss Pons, it was the count himself who had re- 
newed the negotiation, and pressed it again and 
again upon Miss Pous, with every apparent show 
of affection, and threw upon others the blame of 
all the impediments which he said had marred 
his hopes. Was such a man, then, to tell a Jury 
that he was deceived, deluded, and enticed into 
an engagement of this sort ? There was nothing 
in the whole case, on the part of the plaintiff, 
which did not show her to be a lady of feeling, 
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honour, and delicacy^ and was she to be con-- 
signed to disgrace, and have her health and cha- 
racter blighted, by the whims^ the spurning neg-> 
lect, and the scorn of such a man as the count? 

• 

He called upon the Jury to award compensation, 
by way of damages, to Miss Pous, for the loss of 
that rank in society which the count held out 
to her ; for the shame and exposure she had 
endured by his misconduct ; for the loss of 
the marriage settlement intended for her ; and 
to soothe the wounded feelings of an injured 
woman. 

The Lord Chief Justice requested the Jury 
to consider that they were to estimate the amount 
of damages, not upon the statement of learned 
counsel, but upon a calm investigation of Ae facts 
in evidence before them. It could not be endured, 
he said, that a man should be bound to marry a 
lady, by virtue of a promise made antecedent to a 
discovery that the lady had had two children by 
another gentleman. It was quite dear that if the 
lady meant to have acted honourably towards a 
gentleman coming forward with matrimonial pro- 
posals, she was bound to have disclosed to him^ 
before she accepted his ofFer, the particulars of 
)ier previous situation. Where the defendant. 
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however, had committed himself, was in the re- 
newal of the intercourse, after he became in pos- 
session of the lady's actual situation. The final 
breaking off was probably occasioned by the per- 
severing dislike of the defendanf43 family to the 
proposed connexion. However, be that as it may, 
he had incurred a legal responsibility throughout 
the latter part of his intercourse with the plaiptiff. 
The defendant had been represented as a very 
young man, of great wealth. His presents to the 
lady had been liberal, and were by her valued at 
^800 or c£1000, and he had also been liberal in 
a loan to her father. . The Jury were cidled upon 
to say, from a dispassionate review of the case, 
what damages the plaintiff ought to receive by 
way of compensation for the injury she had sus- 
tained. They ought not ,to overlook her previous 
situation, and the probable effect it was likely to 
have against her matrimonial prospects. It was 
likewise extraordinary, if what they had heard were 
true, that the promise of marriage made by Fitz- 
alleyne of Berkeley should not have been'prose- 
cuted as well as this. The question of damages, \ 
however, was one exclusively for the consideration 
of the Jury, and with them he would leave it, after 

VOL. I. o 
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merely recommending a temperate^ and, at the 
same time^ a just estimate. 

The Jury retired for a quarter of an hour, and 
upon their return delivered in a verdict for the 
plaintiff— Damages, Three Thouacmd Pou/nds, A 
loud expression of satisfaction w&s given by the 
friends of the plaintijff when the verdict was re* 
corded.-— The case occupied the court from half- 
past nine in the morning until twenty minutes to 
nine at night. 

Fitzalleyne might have kept quite distinct and 
unconnected with this case, had his good judg* 
ment prompted him to discretion, had it inspired 
him with magnanimity : the trial could not have 
existed, for he had on the one hand but to perform 
his promise, and rescue loveliness from depend- 
ence on talent, and from all the miseries of life 
tmder such circumstances; and on the other, after 
deserting her, he had no control over her actions, 
much less ought he to mar her prospects, and to 
ruin her fortune. When he had sacrificed her 
' fame, did it become him to say, thou shalt never 
rise again ? If love had ceased, what share ought 
jealousy to have taken in her choi,ce-^the choice 
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of a woundecf lieart^^ seeking for a resting-place, 
hoping that time and kind treatment might cica^ 
trize those wounds — could it be regard for the 
defendant? What had he done to inspire it? 
No — ^but he had threatened his victim. She must 
explain to him in what form did Pea-green (thus 
he ridiculed him) pay his addresses? what mat- 
tered that to him? But this was of a piece -with 
another instance of jealous and cruel conduct : to 
leave unperformed his own solemn duty, and to 
prevent the good fortune of his victim, seemed his 
end. The following passage in one of his letters 
may convey an idea of it : — 

# 

" A person calling himself Mr. Horatio had 
(as was admitted by thyself, thy father, and 
mother) some kind of pretensions towards thee. 
That these were what is called ' honourable^ is a 
farce to suppose, as thou knowest that he went to 
the kitchen to inquire how long thou hadst been 
my jnistress, and when I was going out of town ; 
and in consequence, such a letter was written by 
thee to him as to preclude all intercourse, direct 
or indirect, between you. A similar plan was 
pursued to a Mr. Pea-green." 

oft 
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There is a strange connexion in the characters 
of Horatio and Lothario, in the ^* Fair Penitent," 
which might have struck Eitzalieyne at some time, 
and in some shape. The former, certainly did 
not get out of the contest second best ; but, touch*: 
ing Peap>green, the ruOwre of his addresses was 
fully explained by Maria's father to the jealous 
and cruel deserter, — yet he must blight the 
prospects of the injured woman* The trial throws 
more light on the whole subject 






CHAPTER XII. 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



<' Oh ! she has beauty that mi^^t shake the leagues - 
Of mighty kings, and set tho. world at odds." 

Ottuxxift Orphan, 



*' Inftndum r^gina jubes reoovaie dolorem." 

Virgil 

As the Trojan chiefs invited by the lovely Dido, 
whom our reader will doubtless remember was a 
^ueen deserted by her ungrateful lover, grieved 
to be forced to renew his sorrows by relating the 
woes which befel his nation and himself; so do we, 
with deep sorrow, find it necessary to renew the 
pains of sensibility in a wounded bosom, to have 
to revert to the fall of innocence, not less lament- 
able than the fall of Troy ; but we shall say, with 
the heto alluded to above, 

^^ Quanquam animus meminisse hoiret, luctuque refugit, 
Indpiam."^ 
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Although the mind is ^orror-^ruck at the re- 
membrancci and refuses the task, I will begin, or 
rather continue. 

It may be wdl supposed that^ whilst this' im- 
portant case was proceeding, the friends of all 
parties were in the greatest anxiety, and that ex- 
presses went and came to and from the court, that 
the tide of success was reported as it rolled on, 
and that the adverse party received continual in- 
telligence of their columns giving way : a lawsuit 
is like a battle — ^much depends on the skill of the 
general in command (Maria had an able one) ; on 
the body of evidence, which may be considered 
as the numerical strength of the troops ; on their 
firm and good conduct, unshaken by cross-exa- 
minations, brow-beating, and the confusion of raw 
troops ; and, lastly, on the goodness of the cause ; 
all conspired in favour of justice in the present 
instance, — a fair, plain case, a consummate general, 
honest auxiliaries, and a jury that the country 
might be proud of. From time to time aide-de- 
camps flew about, reporting progress : at one mo- 
ment a message was sent to intimate to the friends 
of the attacking party that all looked glorious and 
decisive ; that the deep reddening colours of pa- 
rental indignation, on honest male cheeks, be- 
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spoke the general feeling of the country ; that the 
mother^s tears spoke eloquently^ and demanded 
vengeance and reparation ; whilst maiden's sighs 
and downcast looks told volumes of censure, and 
contained mute but impressive lessons ; at another 
time the curling lip of contempt was bent on the 
names of the first betrayer and the second de- 
serter, which threw full many a hardy hunter into 
confusion, on recital of what was going on; and 
the table and fancy friends of the defendant began 
to vacillate and to give way. There were those in 
court who felt not easy in their place ; some would 
fain shift the scene and subject, but were hemmed 
in and must stand the fiery ordeal, in j^ro con- 
^cieniice; many brought home circumstances to 
self, and would have given more than a trifle to 
have been at home at the time, for here they were 
not so. *' Nil conscire sibi nulla palescere culpa" 
was not the motto of all. — But a word more of the 
trial : — ^among the many good things which have 
been written and printed upon similar occasions, 
the following, extracted from the Examiner, will 
appear to bear a close eoincidence with the sub- 
ject of our romance. 
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A DOLEFUL NEW BALLAD, 



Oir A LATE TRIAL AT BAR. 



How often a female Foot will slip ! 

How often in its path will a spark lie ! 
The Foote that I sing made a temble Trip, 

For she tripped against Colonel Berlceley. 

TUs Foole tiod the stage at Cheltoiliam one nig^t, 
^ Where the colonel began his wooing — 
He acted, that night, for her benefit. 
But after for her undoing*. 

For this gay deedver framed ftdl sofHu- 
(How I wish such connexions were fewer !)— 

With our Foote what some call a Mison, . 
And some an affbire du cceur. 

I don*t know how a colonel he came to be ; 

But all people did compute. 
That no cokmel was he of cavalry. 

Since he took a command of Foote. 



• ^^ He, the Attomey-Oeneral, would acquit him of any injurious 
motive in desiring to act with his client on the night of her benefit 
at Cheltenham. But he must observe, that the acquaintance there 
commenced ripened into an intimacy which led at last to her utter 
ruin."— riie Attorney 'GeneroFt Speech. 
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Now tome gallant coloneb that I have known, 

From S^ain and fiom Waterloo, 
Have retum'd with much glory on one Toot alone, 

Haying set out with two. 

But a different career our colonel ran, 

And wondrous it was to see, 
For he with only one Foote began. 

But in time was blessed with three*. 

So then the first Foote, when the other two eame, 

Oave the colcmel to understand, 
That the least he could do, in retam for the same. 

Was to ofo her his hand. 

But the colond^s objection seemed to be — 

In so doing he saw very well— 
That in taking a Foote that ends with T £, 

He might chance .to end with an L. 

Now just at this time came a second lover, 

With a litde more moniey than brain ; 
Which fact our Foote did tight soon discover. 

And the genUeman's name was Haine. 

He had lost at Newmarket sums so large. 
That at length he grew angry, and swore 

He could live with one Foote at a lesser charge 
Than he 'd done with the Legs before. 

« «« The second infimt with whidi she presented hhn.**— ride 
Mr. Scarktt^s Speech, 
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So bis ways he Hftftminwi at moe to mend, 
And, to lay the azeto the root. 

He sold aU his ftorsei, lesdlYed to spend 
The test of his money on Foote. 

Now the oolond seeiiied to consider it meet 
To can OUT Foote over the coals, 

And he walked away with his two little Feet*, 
For the good, as he said, of their toks. 

How things were going he pretty well guessed, 

And, not appvoYing the same, 
He thought th^ shortest follies were best. 

So OUT Foote a left Foote became. 

Then boldly our Haine did proffer his suit, 
And he matzimonially put it f , 

How kind 'twas to heal the colonel's Foote, 
When he saw that the colonel had cut it ! 

He was very liberal-minded, and saw 
To the past no kind of objection f , 



* ** In consequence of this letter it was agreed that Colonel 
Berkdey should have the care and custody of her two children."—. 
Vide Attomey^GeneraTi Speech. 

f ^' He told her immediately all the anxiety he had felt on her 
account, the admiration he had long felt for her person and character, 
and concluded by fbmiltlly soliciting her hand in marriage.*'— Ftif 
Attorney "GeneraF 9 Speech, 

X '' He informed him of the circumstances under which their inti- 
macy had commenced, and also of the two children, &c. &c. &c."— 
Vide Attorney'GeneraTt Speech, 
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For he knew the best Foote mig^t main mfoM^'pas^ 
And tuefefinte aooraod letiospectioD. 

But Falsehood, alas 1 thy name is Haine ! 

At sight of human ties, he 
Flew suddenly off; to lecalLhim was vain, 

And the style of his lettCES gww icy*. 

He said he was locked np three stories high f , 

And though his love was stxong, 
A Love could pot well out of window fly, 

That had nn on Foote so long. 

At the same time, he aigued stoutly by letter, 

How dear the difference stood 
^Twixt not wishing to part with one's Foote altogether. 

And being tied by it for good. 

N(^w this last propoddon some little dispute 

Between the parties bred, 
And he £aund to his cost more biains in his Foote 

Than ever he had in his head. 

for full soon by his letters Uwas made to appear. 
That wedlock he did devise onoe, 

* *''• Mr. Hayne begs to be distinctly understood to Miss Foote, 
that under no circumstances whatever can an acquaintance hereafter 
be proper on the part of Mr. Hayne. 28, Upper Orosvenor-street, 
30th of June.*' 

f '' He stated to Miss Foote and her father, that on his return 
home his friends had summnded him, had locked him up in a small 
room in his own house, 4tc. ^. &c**^^Vide Attomey'GeneraP^ 
Speech, . I 
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And tery silly those letten 
The coloQel's were not very wise ones *. 

And now our Foote kicked more and more, 

And sought for satisfaction 
By costs at law ; for though wounded sore, 

It by no means hurt her adkm* 

So in the King's Bench she urged her suit, 

And in evidence showed very clearly, 
That although he had been pretty sure of Foote, 

He of late had become Foote-weary. 

And Mr. Hayne he defended the same, 

All like an unblushing vailet ; 
And he showed no sign of grace or shame, 

Although his counsel was Scarlett ; 

Who in this wise pleaded his cause-^^' My Lord, 

^' And Gentlemen of the Jury, 
'^ The Foote ihat is pkdntiff in this record 

^^ Is a cloven foot, I assure ye: 

*^ And since past and gone ia Micfaaelnias day, 
^ All the world would surely ay ' Fie on 't !' 

" If with this Foote together your heads you should lay, 
'^ To dish such a Goose as my client -|*." 

* Vide letters, passim. 

f *' There were some men who appeared destined to be gulled and 
plundered by the rest of mankind But it was some- 
what new, when the victim was bound to the altar, to call on a 
Judge and Jury to assist at the sacrifice."— Fufe Jfr. ScarkHU 
Speech fir Mr, Hayne, 
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Bat the Jury were very haid to penoade. 

Since Defendant seemed of fair age ; 
Though it was a sad job, the Chief- Justice said, 

To be bound by a promise of marriage *. 

So a Teidict they for the Plaintiff found ; 

And, to shorten a tedious tale. 
Out of court walked our Foote with three thousand pound 

Duly paid down on the naiL 

Then may we this moral h^ld in view, 

In all such loose tnuisactions, 
To keep our hands from bUleU-^loux^ 

And our Feet fhnn civU actions. 

* '< It could not be endured that aman should be bound to many 
a lady by virtue of a promise made antecedent to a discovery that a 
lady had two children by another gentleman/*— IrOr<l C. J. AhhotCt 
Charge to the Jury. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE RIVALS. 



'^ Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile, 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions." 

Shaktpeare, Hen, VI, part 3. 

More about the trial — Conduct ofFitzaUeyne of 
Berkeley and the Peai-green cownt reprobated — 
Seasons given why they should be the last people 
in the world to break a promise — Trial at Long's 
hotel — Long*s hotel itself — A hint to princes 
andffteat men on publishing love-letters. 



'^ Audi alteram partem.*' 

This advice, which is posted up in one of our 
Courts of Justice, is said (how truly we pretend not 
to dispute) to have been taken as the device of the 
court, after George the Second assisted at a trial ; 
and on hearing the plaintiff's case ably supported 
by learned counsel, turned round to his attendants. 
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and observed, " That man must certainly be right.'* 
It was however hinted to his majesty, that he had 
better hear the other side of the question before 
he decided on the merits of the case ; and, after 
listening attentively to the adverse party, the king^s 
opinion changed, and the defendant won his suit. 
A person not versed in the technicalities of taw, 
in its various interpretations and applications, in 
its quirks and gldrious uncertainty, would really 
be at a loss to understand any thing about it, and 
much less to form an idea of who is right or who 
is wrong in an eloquent verbose. pleading : every 
tale is good till another is told ; but in this mstance 
it was quite the reverse — there Was no matter of 
law argued, but all of equity. The learned and 
able counsel of the plaintiff (and they were both) 
lost not the honest simplicity of their fair client's 
rights, in the flowers of rhetoric; they appealed as 
little as possible to the passions, to sympathy, hu- 
manity, and generosity; they were aware that 
many fathers and mothers were in the court, that 
their hearts were wrung with agony, lest at any 
future time the blossom of promise and her pa- 
rents^ pride should be deluded or surprised into 
the paths of error — lest a second serpent should 
flatter her pride, and sport with the weakness of 
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tiattire, whith k never safe when unguarded by 
the utmost circumspection, amoiinting to suspioioui 
aaod thus rob them of the treasure of their soul, 
the honour of their darling child ; they were aware 
also thsibi if such misfortune did occur, and a 
^Mmkigly noble being stepped in to give an exist* 
etioei an independence^ and a name to their lost 
ehildy Iberely to betray^ to leave her, and to de- 
viote her to thef tegrets of the heart, and to public 
seorri, and tiie ridicule of the base and heartless, 
the wcHrldly, the prude, the hypocrite, and the 
prosperous proud^ that such a second stab would 
be such hoitucHe as no law has> provided for, and 
which yet wants a name y therefore tiiey set forth 
a plain statement and teft ikte rest — to what ? — the 
safest custody of life, of honour, of fame, and for- 
bme — to d British Jury / This done, the second 
'case> the defehde, explanation, or whatever it 
might assume to be called, only rendered the of- 
fence W6rse ; it Was a tissue of compromises with 
deHcacy, generosity, and all the nobler feelings of 
man — silence had been more dignified, it would 
have left a favourable impression where none can 
now exist; it would not have exposed all the 
sfirtiggles of vanity, desire, honesty, unsteadiness, 
weakness, chequered with^design, humble intellect, 

VOL. I, p 
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mingled with art, &c. &c. &c. His advocate had 
a tough business of it^ it must have difficulted him, 
and he might have blushed scarlet for his client, 
to be forced to prove him a fool, or a dupe every 
where, at the fight, the race, the banquet, in a 
bargain, and in love : really such a defence left 
him more defenceless ; to try to make a female 
evidence blush was not pretty neither ; but he 
had not a Foot to stand upon, and he must get his 
client oiF the best way he could. The old pun 
upon matrimonj/, as a matter ofmoney, was rather 
stale, and only wanted to be backed by another as 
bad. " Was it so in the days of Noah?" ah, no! 
But nobody felt for the poor simpleton described, 
whose name, translated into French, produces 
hatred. 

When the cause was lost, joy was the general 
feeling; because justice gained is the cause of 
universal joy. Old spinsters bridled up, and said 
that these were sad matters at best ; and lawyers 
smiled over their deserved gains. The tongue of 
tattling was unbridled and let loose ; and every 
one made comments on the case, and on the par- 
ties concerned on both sides * Fitzalleyne might 
have been less and less roughly handled, had he 
chosen it, had he acted with more prudence and 
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more delicacy. As it was, he had made himself 
completely a party in the trial, — ^the obstacle and 
stumbling-block which overturned the altar of 
Hymen, already prepared for its rites. What 
block the defendant was, we leave to craniologists ; 
but their names thus blended together, as promise- 
makers and promise-breakers, draw down much 
censure and argumentation amongst the newspaper 
quidnunca^^e tea-drinking damsels, rakes, players, 
sportsmen, and men of feeling. Their opinions 
differed as their interests were affected ; but all 
agreed that Fitzalleyne and Joseph of the square 
(as if there was but one, such effect having been 
given to the name in one of his love-letters) were 
the last men in the ^orld who oughl to break a 
promise of marriage, — ^the former, because frailty 
had given him birth ; and it had become him to 
veil the weakness of a woman like his parent It 
had set well upon his manly brow, to make noble 
reparation for guilty imprudence. It might have 
drawn down a prayer in his favour for a grant of 
future nobiUty, all improbable and offensive as it 
would be to the legitimate nobles of the land, if 
he, bound as he was in sympathy, had prevented 
in time a stain being placed on the infant fore- 
head, unconscious of a parent's errors, yet do6med 
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to bear a blushing inheritance^ in undeservad 
pumahment thereof, , The defendant ws^ iiiougbt 
nearly as Uttle excusable, because be had neither 
name nor speculative nobility to sacrifice, ile wa9 
nobody, and could not be m^de less. He bftd still 
four prods to show about, a yellow dfkmAsk mof fi'- 
ingugown, and expensive dressing-case, long spurfb 
and Gruhftreet poets at bis commwd } and he 
might have added thereto a lovely woqoan b5r hia 
side, and have learned amiabihtyfiK>mher» Many 
a head'-ache might have been saved ; iind the heart 
might, in coming years, have been lighter thw we 
augur that it wiQ be. Besides curly-^hei^^id Joe^ 
(with all due deference to white-headed Bpb) l^ad 
played these tricks before ; und how could he cXt 
pect to get off always scot-firee ? flvei^ mitigated 
damages he had no right tq look for ; mi » faif 
name amoii^t the fair after this C9n never b^ 
gained unless by fair play ; and who will trmit tb<l 
oath-breaker ? one who gets shut up when cenve^ 
nieat by his friend^ and escapes whet^ ^an'omwf^ 
&om hia engagement and obUg^tipns P The very 
fancy oouki not stand by him, in pHm^ They 
argued over the matter, and blaoMd hm m thfi 
last battle. They could not eatt it ^ mml;^ ^<-^ 
nor even a standrup fighl ; for be yimJlQ^nd in no 
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time. 'IHie Attomey-Greneral went in to Aim at 
once, and altered his signjbr him, by destroyhig 
the^ahires of hU defence. His backer, too, hit 
hard in the *wind; nor could all his client's^ySUfng^ 
avail bim in the least. At last, hit right and left, 
he could not come to Hmcf and the champiem of 
innocence threw up hishat, and declared a victory 
for the lovefy sprig of myrtle. Huzza resounded 
in the ring; and the count's bottle-holders slunk 
off ashamed, and felt that they had been thrown 
aoer the r(ip^5, having to pass the cote, as in the in- 
stance of Fitzalleyne^s groom, with the exception 
of those who had hedged off. The merits of the 
battle were gone into over htue ruin at night ; and 
it was much regretted, that not coming tothneirHB 
an old trick of his. Now Fitzalleyne came to time ; 
but he came before his time, so that different causes 
produced a defeat to both. The count was ad- 
vised in future to be more straight Jbrward in his 
induct in and out of the ring, and not to trust to 
shifting or Jibbing, The ring, they thought, may 
yet be fatal to him, if he does not take better ewe 
— and above all, the wedding-rmg. After thi^ his 
health was drank in awful silence, his colours be* 
ing lowered ; and a dutiful and condoling address 
was sent up to B — ns — k-square. 
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From the venerable walls of thq abbey of West- 
minster and those of St. Stephen to Bond-street, 
the distance is short ; and it required no pigeon- 
carrier to waft the news of the important trial to 
that place. Loungers stared and stopped at the 
comers of the street, or just opposite to the rich 
tailor's, when straight the words " breach of pro^ 
wka^ startled them; and they changed their 
ground, beating a retreat towards Long's hotel. 
There, assembled at the door, divers dandies 
smiled, over the fate of a defeated brother; for 
breaches of promise are as frequent at Long's as 
in other places. That '^ I promise to pay'^ is sadly 
forgotten, Long might compare his notes y his bonds, 
and obligations, with the amatory letters and en« 
gagements of the most faithless swains ; for the 
first are seldom correctly taken up, and the two 
last are often left unfulfilled, ^ven judgment errs 
at times, and want oi principle (it may be spelt two 
ways) occasions the deficiency in the interest. From 
the step of the door, which has proved more than 
once an imprtident stepy the butterfly breed proceed- 
ed to the interior ; and at the approach of night, the 
halls rung with the proceedings of the court of jus- 
tice. Some blamed, some pitied, some laughed ajk 
him who was to pay the damages and costs ; some 
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S3nnpathised and dreaded a time to come* But 
there was one set who gloried in the defeat, yet 
pretended to be the count's friends, — their joy 
was selfish. The cause had broken ofi^an engage- 
ment, and left their companion free. No hyme- 
neal fetters were now likely to rid him of his asso- 
ciates, ^^Jruges C(m8umere noA^* nor to substitute 
the feast of reason for the flow of fun. They 
thought it very likely that he might take to drink- 
ing altogether, and quit all other dry piOrsuits. 
At this, joy resounded from the roof. Songs and 
toasts were called for, and sentiments were sported 
in abundance. In former times', " Let us haste to 
the wedding*^ had been got up ; but it was now 
out of season, and 

'^ Si^ no moie» ladies — ladies, sigh no more : 
Men were deoeivers erer,*' 

was proposed in its place ; but it was considered 
by the majority to be too personal to many worthy 
frequenters of the house, so that the call was over- 
ruled. *^Fhf not yef^ and "Love's young dream'' 
were next mentioned : but the singer was out of 
tune. At length it was carried, nem, con. that 
the following ditty should be sung with a full 
chorus :— 
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^* There's a difference in fact 
'Twixt a promise and an act, * 
And 1*11 tell you the reason why : 
An act cannot betray, 
Though I fear a promiftf may : 
But I trust neither you nor I»" Ac. &o. 

Long was long UBtening at the dow, for the 
aoilg wa» a favowrite of his; but at the word trtist 
be liirned adeaf ear^ and went off. " Hope told 
« flatteriiig tale^' now run in his head; and all 
those who run in has debt came next in remem- 
braace^-Hsio he looked over bis ledger, and re- 
solved to turn over a new leqf^ The revel con- 
tinued^ and the count was toasted by a few» whilst 
both Fitzalleyne and himself were roasted by 
others ; but the latter had still the consolation of 
future amours in view; and the former ftiight be 
shut up again by friends in such a state of intoxi- 
cstion as might defy both cai^ and reflectioB. 
Neverthsleas he Ul sieky and kept bis bed, or his 
chamber, or, at kast, gave it out that he did so*: 
visits moat hav^ been obstmsive^ — the strainf of 
cotidolence is alivay» sad|-^de£aat ia not cideulated 
tor raw ike sparitsy — but spiriis nught perhaps 
faise hb heairt. Whikt t>ne oh^ct of notoriety 
fell sick, the other had a fall of another natuve : 
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he had a fall from his horse, — ^pride must have a 
fall, and the horse respects not fortune or success! 
On which occasion a waggish ip'iend who was with 
him observed,^ that Fitzalleyne was particularly 
unfortunate of late in all matters of extremity, for 
he had not only hurt his Leg, but lost his Foot. 
: A well-known foreign marchioness very truly 
and spiritedly told a certain prince, that he had 
about him but one animal that did not flatter him 
—his horse. ^' If," continued she, ** a prince is 
a little . handsomer, his courtiers make him an 
angel ; if gifted with common talent, Solon, Plato, 
Demosthenes, and all the sages, ancient and mo- 
dern, are mere ciphers to him ; is he musical, he 
is a second Apollo ; if he dances, he is le Dieu 
de la danse ; he can fight his battles by proxy 
and shine in epistles par le moyen cTun secretaire, 
taking the laurels and the praise to himself; but 
if he is a bad horseman, — ^if skill and courage fail 
him, — ^if he is brutal to a spirited animal, — ^mis< 
uses his power, — is deficient in strength or dex- 
terity, his horse will throw him, and leave him on the 
ground, to be picked up by who will,-— for the horse 
respects not persons.^' Had the horse been Pegasus, 
he might have been revenging the cause of a Grace. 
In the present instance, it can* only be said that 
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he was too much for our hero— all fiunous as he 
has been. The cause was clear, one party lost it; 
and he who made himself a party m the concern^ 
got exposed. Would it not have been better for 
both had tlie defendant let judgment have gcooe 
by delault?-but then the publicity would have 
been less. AQ the l»ye-letters would have been 
buried in obliyion ;. the thoug^its that speak and 
words that bum would newer have seen tiie Hgfatf 
and, to tell the truth, the best use that could be 
made of them would have been to make lighi of 
them indeed, and to have allowed diem to bunt 
in private, with the coals and other combuslibiea . 
and ardent matter which have blazed out, whilst 
the spark of true honour has been extingakihed 
by making light of promises. The love-lettersy 
however, were exhibited to public view,^ sand can 
now no more be retracted. A famous Latin an^ 
thor says that die paper does not blush ; and we 
are more convinced of this than ever. Writers of 
love-letters would do weB to look twice upon the 
fair sheet ere it travel to its destination. Leavers, 
nowadays, show their mistresses* Ietters<-*4faey 
boast of them, and keep them as a battery to turn 
against her whose weakness they have trinmphed 
over. If tbe hero of this modern romance remem^ 
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bers his Latin, he must say, on viewing some of 
his epistolary productions ncm> in prints '* Dum 
relego, mihi scripsisse pudet.'^ If he has lost his 
Latin, he has now only to lose his time— the rem- 
nant, we mean, for gray hairs might already be 
monitors to him of what has passed. The com- 
mon run of love-letters, which have no tragical 
termmation, are somewhat carelessly written. 
Scraps of quotations, emblematical seals, and the 
paper highly perfumed, are not without effect. 
The sweet odour puts the lady in mind of her 
sweetheart: the impression speaks feeHngly to 
the lover. More of this ia our next. 
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a just idea of what a love-letter ought to be, — we 
Iq^a^ a genuine love-letter, where interest has no 
share in the affair ; — but when we see caution the 
most prominent feature of the composition, we 
should think that the blind deity must take flight 
whilst the compromising lover thus takes up his 
pen, or, as Captain Morris says, 

'^ Yes, the god's on the wing when a deEcate Damon 
In sickly composure sits down to repine." , 

We abstain from giving the sequel of this verse, 
as it suits not the present case ; but we must ob- 
serve, that when love-letters are metliodical and 
business-like — when they are over dry and ela- 
borate^ — when lengthy quotations fill the paper — 
or when a number foRow in succession, concluding 
with ** Yours in htzste/' we conclude that the 
swain is in haste to be off-— that he is already 
falling off in his allegiance to her whom he pre- 
tended to call the queen of his heart ; and tt is of 
very little consequence whether " the post is just 
going out," or " dinner is waiting," or ** the chaise 
is at the door," or " I must just show myself in 
the family ;" all this is mere fiidge. So is (al- 
though more decent), " I leave you with regret :'* 
this is the preface to taking French leave — ^a 
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thiag well known to the defendant in the action 
for breach of promise of marriage in question — 
and again, *^ Yours unalterably :'^ the odds are, that 
the party is very much altered ; and if changed 
altogether, it would be better *. Daily letters are 
great proofs of love ; and when written by a 
female hand are generally exquisitely tender and 
delicate. A female hand is certainly the fittest 
for these articles, — the lively imagination of the 
softer sex dictates the charmingest things in the 
world. The alabaster hand and taper fingers set 
them down with the most gr&ce ; but the longer 
such a correspondence is kept up, the weaker it 
grows. Distance of place ^ill impart its locality to 
the very letter itself, and make it become more and 
more distant. Male love-letter writers lose ground 
apace ; and the odds multiply as time and place 
arei more and more remote — proving that if time 
passes away witk love, love passeth away also 
with time. Besides, we have known false swains 
who, when a leisure moment o(;;curred) wrote a 
bundle of amatory epistles to send off at the pro- 
per time; and some of which served for more 

* The lovely defendant knows something about them. 
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objects than one. In like manner, we know one 
married man who never read his wife's letters 
until he had collected together a score. This he 
did for the purpose of saving time and trouble. 
Nay, so much was he master of the subject, with-- 
out reading them, that he ventured occasionally 
to answer some of them in church-time, or whilst 
his valet de chambre was dressing his hair. This 
is surely love d la mode with a witness ! Upon 
the whole, amatory correspondence is a ticklish 
thing when brought to light; it is far more 
agreeable than usefbl — ^imless when a promise of 
marriage, or other solemn obligation, can only bci 
substantiated by the litera scripta ; or when he 
who does riot start for Hymen's plate has to pay 
forfeit, in the terms of his written agreement; 
and these P.P. matches ' are becoming daily more 
common^ Lastly, the using a surname, as '^ Dear 
so and so,*" or a title, as ** My dear lord,*^ does not 
strike us as a proof of warmth. The general 
style of biUetS'dotMc is either the impassioned or 
familiar. The former mounts stilts, and may 
make a goddess of the lady; or the lady may 
fairly style her swain 

" The god of my idolatry." 
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The famiUar goes into little details— is meant 
to be written as if spoken — and uses such names^ 
or noms de tendresse, as the French call thenii such 
as doye, duck, chicken, pet, and darling. Names 
are coined at times, which ai'e truly ridiculous to 
all but the parties concerned, who are generally 
more concerned when these vouchers appear jp 
evidence against them. The style of quakerisQi 
adopted by our lovers of to-day — not from a 
veneration of ancient times, nor from a kno^ 
ledge of the Bible, but from wishing to imitate 
our neighbours in the tu and toi, thou and thee, 
does not express what is intended, and looks very 
silly in print. But thq;re is abundance of this 
matter in the correspondence of Fitzalleyne and 
the &ir Maria. ^** Thou art right when thou 
sayest so and so.^' " Thou lovest me not as thou 
didst formerly .'' '' I told thee when last we met*^ 
" Thy letter is but just received." Surely there 
is great quakerism in these hues, and the spirit 
could not have moved the writers at the time of 
writing, unless it were an evil spirit, — that of 
revenge or jealousy (let our hero look to it), or 
^^ri^ of contradiction, or ardent spirits deceiying 
the brain. Who would not suppose such a letter 
as the following one, merely as a parallel for those 
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before the public, to be from any one else but 
Ebenezer Broadbrim to Esther Plainways ? 

^' I tell thee, Esther, that thou art changed in 
thy love towards me. Thy conduct proveth it ; 
and I have told thee so before. Come down to 
ttie meeting-house (not the castle), else thy stay 
where thou art will confirm my suspicions (ay, 
Vferily, and so it will). « Thine." 

The addendum is certainly not unworthy of the 
epistle which is twin-brother to one produced in 
court, from the gay, gallant, bold hero of the pre- 
sent work. In this tu and toi business, the French 
have a decided advantage over us ; and in delicate 
delineation of passion, a FrencMetter may be read 
when an English one would stagger even liberals* 
" Ta lettre m*a trouv6 dans la solitude de Tame, 
car je n'existe que poiir toi,'' &c. This is a very 
common commencement of a bUlet-doujr. ** Tout 
a toi jusqu'a la mort" is as usual a termination* 
" Ton amour est comme la lumiere, car je ne vois 
que tof is not less frequent ; and as a signature, 
what have we in all our love catalogue like the 
brief impressive " ton amant, ton ami, ton epaux T' 
Thincy thy Charles^ thy William^ thy Mary^ are 
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very tame after our friends over the water : but 
the fact is^ that ours is the language of truth, and 
is with difficul|;y clad in the flowers of fiction : the 
descei)4<^ts of the Saxons have something sous a 
genutis in them And although our gentle ladies 
** cannot qmte/brget (themselves) to stone,^ tl^y 
have not those delirious voluptuosities at the end 
of their pens. We are the positive in love and 
love-letter writing. The French are much higher 
in the comparative degree. The Italian and the 
Spaniard superlative. With them, '^ star of my 
destiny, life of my soul, and soul of my life,*^ pass 
AS current as the coin of the realm ; but with us, 
we seldom see prose run mad shed over the 
ample page of amatory correspondence. Love, in 
our northern «lime, commences by promise^ pro- 
ceeds by assurances (often false), passes to re- 
monstrances, and ends in misery and reproaches. 
A little inspiration, a spice of madness, seasons 
the first; dryness characterizes the second; the 
gloom of the heart stamps the third. Let any one 
examine the correspondence of the lovers of the 
castle, and the subsequent one of the pUdntiflT and 
defendant, and they will be quite convinced of the 
truth of this assertion. There is, it is true, ame- 
dium style of fear and doubt, fraught with artifice 
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and evil intention, which characterizes certain 
lovers, whether before the commission of crime 
or after^ — the wish to avoid all liabilities for it : 
and of this character we find some of Fita^Ueyne 
and Joseph (not the immaculate). All other love- 
le|ters that have ever come out on trials either 
breathe the corruption without the spir|t of the 
French, or are so httle lifted above idiotism, that 
tke ready letter-writer would be a relief. Plain 
sailing will not do in love. All is wonder, gliding 
with golden sails under an unclouded sky, or 
storm, tempest, hurricane, and then dead calm. 
Interpolations of poetry are unconunonly useful to 
fill the sheet ; for there is more riiyme than rea- 
son in the majprity of these productions. From 
the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step, 
and it is not a very long one. But there is a bet- 
ter excuse for the nofisensia of love-letters, from 
the fact of their not having been composed for 
publication. After-thoughts are unknown in love. 
They come when the feather of the arrow leaves 
the aching void behind^--when reflection is an ex 
post Jhcto evidence against the victim — ^when we 
calculate upon a loss which has no preventive nor 
aUeviating property. These are causes enough 
for the imperfections, wanderings, and foolishness 
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of those manuscripts which never ought to have 
been sent to press-*— the farther to illustrate which, 
a few accompanying specimens will surely suffice. 
We have here the sublime^ the simple^ the guarded, 
and the doubtful, A delicate female hand has 
traced some of them^ a bold and daring hand 
others, an uncertain hand the third. 

I 

« 

The Sublime, 

*' The sun has not shone, my dearesUgtngel, 
since last I saw you. But why should it? for 
thou art my sunshine. Time seems to creep 
until we meet again ; until when, all is the dark- 
ness of the soul. 

" ' For though illumined planets light the skies, 
My soul's in darkness robb'd of Laura's eyes.' 

" Your unalterable- what? 

" Lover — or Simpleton V 

" My more than love, 

I am retracing all the ground which we 
travelled together. I repose on the sofas which 
bore your lovely form, — rest (not sleep, the thing 
is impossible) in the same beds, — ^look on the 
same flowers in the gardens where we have been. 
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But time is on the wing, and I shall use it to bear 
me to my hearts treasure. 

" Your most devoted, 

*' A Coffee-House Comet." 

N. B. The original was written to a titled dame^ 
who had another partner. 

We now come to the tender, for the sublime 
is not amongst the correspondence of the heroine 
of ouf romance. 

FROM THE PEA-GREEN COUNT. 

'* My dearest Maria, — I leave this to-morrow, 
and shall hasten with more than ordinary pleasure 
to meet you the following day at four o'clock 
(Thursday), which will convince you I have no in- 
clination to prolong my stay here when circum- 
stances will admit my being with you. But had 
your father accompanied you to town, however I 
should have deplored the sacrifice, I could not 

have seen you during his stay in street. 

It appears an i^ge since I saw you, and truly have 
you anticipated my feelings when you state, *' In 
love's hours there are many days.'' I have seen 
an advertisement in the Post of a place to be let 
jn Norfolk, which I think will in every respect 
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answer my purpose. I will not take it until you 
approve of and see it. I have much to communi- 
cate when we meet — ^good news. Again, my 
dearest Maria, let m9 assure you no power on ear^i 
shall alter my affection for you, or in any manner 
change those feelings I now profess, 

" Sincerely and devotedly yours,'' 

This is a very promising performance from a 
promising youth ; but, oh! how changed! — 

" My dearest Maria, — I shall start to-morrow 
morning for Bath. I have no inclination to remain 
forthe races; ina word, I am quite triste withoutyou,* 
and should not, as I trust you feel convinced, have 
separated myself from you at this period, had there* 
not been a necessity of showing myself amongst 
die county gentry at the races held at my own 
place. Your good sense and usual kindness will 
make every allowance for it. I feel assured it is 
needless here to repeat my protestations of affec- 
tion for you. Suffice to say, you will ever find me 
most sincerely and devotedly yours.^ 

This is tender, too; but there is more of pro- 
testation than warm declaration in it, when a lover 
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assures his mistress that she may depend upon his 
honour ; it is something like a policy of assurance 
in case of accident, an indemnification for loss 
aj^er the fire is gone out. 

^' My dearest Maria, — I am much disappointed 
at not receiving a letter from you this morning, as 
I, of course, must be equally anxious with yourself. 
I start in a few minutes for Bognor, on business 
of moment. I shall return on Friday morning. 
I fear by your silence you are not a free agent, 
but seek the advice of others, as I cannot account 
for your silence. Fray have your letters enclosed 
to me as the last Farewell, dearest Maria. Rest 
« assured of the affection and unshaken love of 
■ » " Yours."* 

This is more easy, unaffected, simple, and plain 
dealing than any ; more uncontrolled, but a sad 
contrast to the last scene. 

Specimen^of the tender from a fair hand : 

" My dearest Pea-green, — I was so much out of 
spirits and so ill on Monday, that although I be- 
gan a letter to you, I could not finish it in time for 
the jifost ; ^id as it was not penned with as^much 
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kindness as I really felt towards you and as I 
wished to express, I destroyed it, and wrote you 
another, which I sent on Tuesday ; this will ac- 
count for the delay of one day, at which you allow 
yourself to have been so much disappointed; what 
then, my dearest -. , must have been my disap- 
pointment, mortification, and suspense, when a 
whole week I never heard any tidings of you! 
Yet it gratifies me to find you thought so much 
of one day*$ delay of mine : it will only be neces- 
sary to feel for me, as you were provoked to do 
for yourself; and the kind and honest heart you 
possess will inspire you with that determination 
which will at once retrieve your honour, and tpak% 
me compldiely happy. 

'^ You fear ' that I am not a free agent, and thati. 
I seek the advice of others.' If I were ^is- 
poiSed to do so, rest assured it would be the advice 
of those whom I know to be disinterestedly your 
friends as well as mine, and who are more anxious 
that you should preserve your good name, much 
more so than those by whom you are surrounded, 
and whose false counsels you have suffered your- 
self for a~ time to follow. I hope my letter of 
Tuesday (which was enclosed as the former one) 
has safely reached your hands, and that you will 
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give it your most serious and immediate considera- 
tion; for this unnatural and useless delay permits 
the busy world to talk ; and as it cannot be to 
your credit, it must be doubly mortifying to me. 
I received with pleasure yesterday your further 
assurance of unshaken love^ and I entreat you, 
my dearest — — , to rely on the undiminished 
affection and attachment of 

" Yours, 

« Maria." 

Specimen of the altered and cautious^ the un- 
certain and temporia^ing : — 

'* Dearest Maria, — I am sorry you consider my 
letters so unsatisfactory, and regret still more I 
cannot better explain myself: this much I can 
say, owing to the various reports in circulation at 
Cheltenham, renders my presence there absolutely 
necessary. " Yours, &c. &c. 

" Upper Gro^oenor-streety Sept. 23, 1824. 

" Your note would not have remained so long 
unanswered, had I not been detained, owing to 
the badness of the roads 1"^ 

What a falling off is here ! 
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The following from the pen of the Pea-green 
count is a fine specimen of the ossification and 
annihilation of the brain : — 

^' Indeed^ my dearest Maria, I fear you have 
not given the consequences which your last two 
letters breathed sufficient consideration. Was I 
a man of ordinary feelings, or you one of those 
cold dispositions which are sometimes met with^ 
the result might be different; but pause we 
both must ere we determine on the sacrifice of 
eech other's happiness. It is myself I doubt, not 
your goodness ; but congratulated by those who 
are really not interested upon the hesitation you 
so dwell upon, it seems that felicity is still far from 
my distracted feelings. I wish you to be with 
me, but despond of that dream of pleasure being 
realized^ which your bewitchingness forced me to 
believe was easy to accomplish. 

" Still affectionately yours." 

/■ 

It is like -a dead calm before a change of wind, 
a certain degree of flirtation, in the form of half 
accusations, and half reproaches ; hopez that per- 
sons and circumstances are not changed charac- 
terize the prefatory addresses before taking leave ; 
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then comes the matter of business like communi- 
cations, as if written by a clerk. 

Passion was cooling fast when the Pea-green 
count wrote the following tepid epistle. It looks, 
however, like the struggle of a man who, when 
left to himself, fain would do what interested ad- 
visers prevent. There is much weakness^ much 
vacillation herein. 

^^ I have derived a great source of consolation 
from your letter, as I am now convinced your 
friendship for me is unabated. I was fearfUl some 
of my enemies had poisoned your mind against 
me ; but I am now perfectly happy, and the cloud 
that hung over me has dispersed. For the un- 
easiness I have caused you, grant me forgiveness. 
My love and regard for you are more than I can 
express, and the idea of forfeiting your esteem 
would render me wretched indeed. I must deplore 
misconstruing your letter, but imagined it was 
not penned with your usual kindness. I am most 
desirous of seeing you foi* a variety of causes, and 
am equally anxious to learn the termination of the 
negotiation with Fitssalleyne of Beskeley. It must 
be in your favour ; and shall consider myself the 
most fortunate of men if, in any manner^ I have 
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contributed to your happiness. You will now be 
enabled to form some idea of what your future 
plans are to be, and how mi^ch longer you pur- 
port prolonging your stay in town. Would it not 
be more advisable your starting for Weymouth, 
or the Isle of Wight, as you would wish for the 
present to avoid the gay scene of Ramsgate ? Par- 
don my making these remarks, but think they are 
worthy your consideration. You will yet be happy 
— ^be appeased, and all will die a natural death. 
Farewell; and in concluding this letter, allow me 
again to assure you that you are the sole object 
of my affection, and without your regard should 
be the most miserable man in the universe.'* 

After this conclusion, who could anticipate 
abrupt rupture and sudden desertion? 
Specimens of the business-like kind : 

^' A week has now elapsed, and I have not re* 
ceived one line from you. What can be the cause 
of your silence ? I fear some unforeseen occur- 
rence has annoyed and perplexed you. Even 
then, knowing as you must the regard I have, and 
the interest I feel in all that concerns you, I was 
in hopes that nothing could have prevented you 

VOL. II. c 
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writing to me^ I can but add, in every respect, 
that I can forward your views, and promote your 
happiness — you may command me* And, above 
all, let me entreat of you to mal^e me your con* 
fident, as t have hitherto and will hereafter prove 
I am worthy of it. If J do« not receive a letter 
from you to-morrow, I shall be ^uite at a loss 
what construction to put on your continued and 
unaccountable silence. 

^' Most affectionately and sincerely yoius»" - 

^' Ere I proceed, I must apologize for troubling^ 
you with another letter. I beg to assure you, 

I consider has caused me no trouble 

on your account, and regret that on mine you 
dbould suppose the termination of thi3 business 
will add to your grievances. I feel hurt you 
find it requisite to point out the necessity of 
my bearing in mind those pure sentiments to- 
wards you with which I first addressed you* Be- 
lieve me, I ever have. You state it Is yoiir inten- 
tion of returning to the stage when the arrange- 

mentis with are finally concluded (which, 

by the by, I trust will be to your most sanguine 
expectations). May you then enjoy peace and 
happiness, is the sincere wish ,of yours, truly. 
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" I liftTe. arranged .ao as to leave B- to- 
morrow ; and at all times shall be happy to hear 
from you, should you feel iaclined to write.~-r 
My letters will be forwarded from hence to me. 

" Friday, 16th July, 1884." 

" I am happy to find you were not annoyed at 
Newberry, and that you hi»^ armed safe at home. 
I this morning rieeeived a letter from my friend 
■ , enclosing one he had received from Fitz- 
alleyne,wbo fancies himself kidded or authorised 
to point out what I ought or ought not to do \ 
but after the conversation I had with you, and 
the firm determination you expressed never to 
see or correspond with him more, I feel he has 
no right to interfere. Shall consequently decline 
entering into any explanation, either with him oi- 
his friends, and having your sanction, shall act 

accordingly. • expresses in his letter to 

his intention of either personally seeing 

me, or writing, requesting to be acquainted with 
my future intentions. The result of which inter- 
view you shall know. Rest assured I will be firm, 
and no power on earth will induce me to act con- 
trary to your wishes. Mr. has written a 

long letter to me, and seems to be unacquainted 

c2 
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with the past, — ^also attributes it to variousremote 
reasons; set his mind at rest on that head. I 
must decline writing to him, and moreover yoo 
can better explain all.'^ 

Further specimens : 

" I returned yesterday, and intend leaving town 
the day after to-morrow, merely for .a day or so. 
I am very anxious to see you, and should you not 
be otherwise engaged, will call in Keppel-street 
on Saturday evening. At all events, a note from 
you, directed to Grosvenor-street, on the above 
day, will guide me as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding. Time will pass but slowly till I receive 
' the promised letter from you. Be assured of my 
constant friendship and regard. 

*' Very truly yours, &a &c." 

The last letter bears, that under no circum- 
stances whatever it would be proper that the 
acquaintance with Maria should continue. Yet 
after thus blowing cold, the Pea-green count blowjs 
hot again ; and we have what follows : — 

^* I have received your letter, stating tbatunder 
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no circumstances whatever it would be proper 
that, any acquaintance should henceforth exist 
between us. I cannot but believe that some very 
treacherous conduct has. been practised towards 
me^ and also towards yourself^ to effect so sudden 
a change in your sentiments, surrounded as you 
were this morning by enemies^ without one friend 
to do me justice. I am not surprised (although 
my pride is wounded) that such result should 
have been the consequence. But as I am igno* 
rant of the specific cause of your withdrawing 
yourself^ you will do me the kindness to make me 
acquainted with it. It appears that the money 
kindly advanced by you. to promote my father^s 
interest in the army, and now lying in the bank 
to be so appropriated, has been reported to have 
been borrowed for my use. This is a subject 
which I entreat may be properly understood, and 
which I feel assured you have too much genero- 
sity to suffer any longer to be so misrepresented. 
I regret that you refused to acknowledge the 
honourable proposals made to me, although you 
may have thought proper to recall them, because 
I must inevitably be subjected to the suspicion of 
having asserted a falsehood. But under all cir- 
cumstancesj I still believe you did intend m^ 
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honourably; and for your kind and generous 
conduct to me I shall ever admire and respect^ 
you. Fate, and the interference of those who 
Were interested in our separation, have divided 
US ; but I sincerely hope you will enjoy that hap- 
piness through life which unfortunate circum- 
stances will, I fear, ever deny me* The shawl 
with which you presented me last evening I deem 
it proper to restore to you ; bat as I should not 
like it to fall into any other hands, peay oblige 
me by saying in what manner it should be eon* 
veyed to you. I beg you will not ieave me in 
doubt as to your receiving this letter ; and in con^ 
sideration of my wounded feelings, give a reply 
as soon as possible. 

« Maeia;* 

" I sent the enclosed (the above) toB e- 



square last night too late for you to receive. I 

now forward it to B p, in my great anxiety to 

assure you that I wholly acquit you of theii^uri^ 
done to me ; and in the request I have made for 
an explanation, I have no motive but to (Endea- 
vour to remove any injurious or fiilse impression 
you may have received after your generous con- 
duct to me : I entreat you to beKeve that I regret 
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more than I can express that, on my account, 
you should have been so unjustifiably attacked ; 
and that, in any form, I should be added to the 
list of your many vile assailants. 

*' Although your acquaintance is to cease^ I 
lament that the abrupt interruption of our inti- 
macy has denied me an interview with you, in 
which all necessary causes for its termination 
might have been more delicately and mojre satis- 
factorily explained. • 

" Lest you should suppose there is any inten- 
tion on my part, or that of my family, to take the 
slightest advantage of the proposals you made to 
me, I hereby release you from the brief engage- 
ment that existed between us ; and therefore beg 
you will not deny me an early answer, dictated by 
your own unbiassed feelings. 

" Maria.'* 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE CONFEDERACY. 



'^ Thus, sir, you see how we have put a gag 
In the licentious mouth of base scurrility : 
He shall not. Ibis-like, purge upwards here, . 
T' infect the place with pestilential breath ; 
We 'U keep him tongue-tied.** 

Mutes* Looking-Ghus, 1668. 

ZxjveJetters in genet^al — A cmtinued whole budget 
of them — Danger of writing l&ve^letters — More 
about the love-letters — Comments — A great blank 
in the neighbourhood 6f Bhomsbury'-'The reader 
will have to return to William of Berkeley's 
Jamih/'-'The triumvirate — Paternal affection — 
Reflections. 

^* Amor e un certo che, che delivar mi fa.** 

Italian Song* 

There is a great similarity betwixt love and 
war, inasmuch. as each leads to engagements, and 
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they ought to be honourable. Here the bravest 
man is always the best. The conquest of a heart 
is a noble and valuable victory : the victor should 
.be ever modest, fair, delicate, and never guilty of 
an abuse of power; the brave man never deserts; 
his love is his colours, and he may well glory in 
standing by them until death. The bard of Erin 
(blessings light upon his head for the sentiment !) 
makes his Maid of Castile say, in justification of 
calumny — 

** But th^ know not how brave in the batde you are, 
Or th^ would not thus say that yon 'd rove ; 
For the spirit that 's boldest and bravest ifi war 
Is the fondest and truest in love.*' 

This is manly thinking and speaking — ^let a cer- 
tain colonel and the defendant look to it. In love, 
however, less precaution is pardonable than in 
war : our senses are captivated in the former ; a 
sense of duty is the only one admissible, if it be 
not common sense. A thing less common in the 
tender passion — ^love at first sight — may very na- 
turally produce a certain degree of rhapsody, poeti- 
cal prose, looks and sighs, which beggar all de- 
scription> garden-scenes like that in Romeo and 
Juliet, professions like those of Belvidera (and 
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doubtless sincere at the time) — " Yes, I would 
love thee, even in madness love thee.*^ But when 
the case requires correspondence, it is a different 
case* We have heard of thoughts that breathe^ 
and words that bum ; now perhaps, tgpon second 
thoughts^ it would *be best to hum such letters 
altogether, which might form a second edition of 
^urfCs Justice ;^ for in writing as well as in speak- 
ing, love (as our headAme teDs) is a eertain some- 
thing which makes men deUrious, £3t the time at 
least, so that the more frenzy there is in the letter 
the more like a love-letter it is. In diose of the 
defendant diere is not mudi of this, which might 
make experience doubt his sincerity. However, 
h«re and there, where a dash was to be found, 
it put one in mind of JuniusV remarks on Sir 
William Draper's letters, in wfaidi there was all 
the madness of poetry widiout its insinrations. 
Any man might have beai inspired t>n beholding 
the plaintiff; but it is not improbable that the de« 
fendtfit (like a certain noble lord) kept a secre- 
tary to write his bUtets-douXf or some gentleman* 

* We beg gentlemen'a pardon, but when those who assume the 
name will become parasites, toad-eaters, and doers of dirty work, 
whatever be their rank, they are slaves ; betides, the terni gentleman 
is so worn out that we really want a new one ;i— we have my lord's 
gentleman, gentlemen shop-keepers, together with ready-made gen« 
tlemen, at all prices. 
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servant of all -work, who was authorised to sign 
for patron, self, and company. Of these gentle- 
men there are great numbers out of place, whose 
experience and versatility of talent might be very, 
useful to young men aspiring at notoriety, and 
wishing to be called men of gallantry — ^a term 
somewhat mistaken, and not so respectable as 
those who merit it> or aim at it ; for between the 
homme galant and the galant homme there is a 
great distance. These soUdisani gentlemen^ how- 
ever, who are ready to attend the banquets of 
such a person as the man of money on the tapis j 
have the pens of ready writers, and can manufac- 
ture love-letters of all kinds, nay, even answer 
more serious epistles when occasion requires, and 
thus make Mr* Nobody appear as a very sensible - 
man. Where such are not to be met with, *^ the 
letter-writer^* will be found a very useful vcude 
mecum to vacuity of mind ; with it and Joe Miller, 
a green-horn may pass for a wit and a man of 
letters at the same time ; and in the last case the 
disadvantage of producing ladies' answers may be 
avoided, although this is deemed no drawback 
with modem swains, who draw their chief import- 
ance and pleasure from making public what the 
refinement of former times held sacred, and would 
never have seen the light. 
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The style of love-letters varies much abroad 
and at home. In France there is something lighter 
and more gay in its form ; in England it ought to 
be romantic; in Germany it is very serious; in 
Spain it is an affair of life and death. Romance 
is tame to its ebullitions ; the clouds are beneath 
its flight ; ^^ soul of my life"^ is a common expres- 
sion ; hearts and darts^ eyes and sighs, are trifles 
to what it produces ; but honour breathes upon 
the virgin paper, and secrecy is its seal. *^ Je 
vous aime a lajblie'^^is no uncommon conclusion 
of the biUetrdotiiv, ^^ Dire que je t*aime, ce n^est 
rien, je t adore*^ comes nearer the Spanish. John 
Bull is not at home in this Jhrioso style : the 
sentimental, the sensual, the complaintive, and 
jealous, form the ordinary rotation of these per* 
formances > of the first, third, and fourth, the 
examples before us will give ample testimony of 
the truth of this assertion. 



FROM MARIA THE FAIR TO FITZALLETNE OF 

BERKELEY. 

" My dearest Fitzalleyne, — Since thou left me 
I have reflected on ^11 that you said, and as it is 
stiQ a matter of doubt whether you can make up 
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your mind to perform ycMir promises to me or not, 
I will be honesty aod tell you that it is my deter- 
mination never to see you again, unless you write 
to me, and tell me that you will immediately make 
me yours, and that my parents shall not be dis- 
carded or excluded from me — conditicms that I 
never could have imagined you could have pro« 
posed to mq, and which you nuist feel assured I 
should reject. I will not dec^ve you : I feel con- 
vinced that I could not be happy even as your 
wife, if my father and mother were to be entirely 
shut out from my society. It is not your providing 
for them that would compensate me for the 
misery they would endure, £>r I am certain they 
would rather share poverty with me than affluence 
separated from me, and under such circumstances 
separated too. Whatever errors they may have 
been guilty of, they have never arisen from any 
bad intention towards me or you. They have 
always been kind and affectionate to me, though 
I have brought nothing but disgrace and censure 
upon their names. They have^ndured the taunts 
and abuse of the world, by seeming to countenance 
my conduct with you ; and do you think I could 
desert them when I had it in my power to restore 
them to respectability and happiness ? No ! I 
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oould not bear the reproach which such unfeeling 
conduct would cast upon me ; I am convinced it 
would send them to their graves^ and it would 
make me more miserable than I am even in my 
present situation. It is in rain for me to see you 
day after day^ and sufier my feelings, during those 
interviews, to get the better of my resolution, 
which when you leave ine is s^ firm again as ever. 
Write all you have to communicate to me, for I 
shall be from home, nor shall I return but as the 
natui^ of your answer may direct ; for I cannot 
again subject myself to interviews that terminate 
so unsatisfactorily to my feelings. I entreat you 
to write me a deeided answer, and believe me, my 
dearest Berkeley, ever, ever thine.'* 

THE REPLY, 

". I am just returned, and have read your letter. 
If I come to yoiur house, it will be to accede to 
your request. If not, I shall leave London to- 
morrow morning, and trouble you no more, leaving 
you to the enjoyment of some other society or 
establishment, which (from that which I have just 
now read) seems to be contemplated by you or 
your father and mother. If I come, I will be 
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with you by half-past twelve, and in the mean 
time I shall think.^' 

The swain did come — promises of marriage 
again were made, but not fixed, satisfactory, or 
in compliance with the above. 



FROM MARIA . 



'^' At our last interview I have no doubt you 
left me with an idea that I was coming to the 
Castle. Finding it was in vain to contend, I was 
induced to sufier you to depart under that im- 
pression. For my reasons for not coming, I refer 
you to the letter I sent you on Thursday last 
(December 4), your reply to which deceived me 
into an interview. You said, ^ If I come to your 
house, it will be to accede to your request.' In 
no instance did you fulfil your promise. I there- 
fore am not coming to the Castle." 

This statement drew forth the succeeding 
answer: — 

FITZALLEYNE TO MARIA. 

^' I never deceived you in my life. You have 
deceived me. There was no contention between 
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US when we last met^ for I yielded aU points. 
What has occurred to you I know not ; but I 
will know. That you have ceased to love me 
(if ^ver you did) may pain and grieve me, but 
ought not to surprise me. Why, then, not avow 
the fact, and, as in common honour and duty 
bound, say that you have placed your affections 
elsewhere ? I have a right to ask this treatment 
at your bands, and you may be assured that this 
want of candour on your part can in no way be 
conducive either to your welfare or your interest, 
be your future views what they may; for, that 
you have some unknown, to me is now but too 
evident. My object in writing this letter is sim-' 
ply to require you to tell the man who has loved 
you faithfully for more than five years, on. whose 
bosom your head has been pillowed in all the 
fondness of true affection, to tell him openly what 
your plans and intentions are. I repeat, that I 
have a right to ask and have this information. I 
must have it, or I shall adopt a line of conduct 
that may not be looked on as most gracious to 
you, and those concerned with you. Fare thee 
well, my once-loved Maria! My heart sheds 
drops of angubh as I write! I loved thee with a 
tenderness that wQuld have prompted me to make 
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any sacrifice to ensure thy happinesa, and thot«. 
hast cruelly and heartlessly torn asunder the ties 
that bound us together. Had the act been mine, 
I had merited the opprobrium of all honourable 
minds. Thou hast struck the blow : let the con- 
sequences rest with thee and thine ! 

" You will receive this on Thursday. I shall 
expect to have a plain^ short statement from you, 
on Friday^ and also a decided assurance as to 
whether you are certain of your situation as to 
having another Uving claim on me.**^ 

All comment on this letter must be needless ; 
and we need only go back to the song-~ 

" There 's a diffeience, in fact, 
'Twixt a promise and an acU" 

We now return to the complaintive : — 

FITZALLEYNE TO MARIA. 

• 

" Thy affections are not as they ever have been. 
Thy own letters and thy actions prove the con- 
trary. How many nights have the horses been 
in waiting till thou wert released from the theatre, 
that no time might be lost in bringing thee to my 
arms ? And now, days after days elapse, and thy 
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affection is so much on the wane, that no attempt 
is made to come to me, though therd is no ob- 
stacle to prevent it — a line of conduct as heart- 
less as it is unwise. How dost thou ever hope 
to accpmpGsh the main object of thy wishes? 
Thihkest tbou that absence from me will carry 
the point t Alas ! the first four days that I passed 
here without thee were weary^ sad, and nothing 
partook of the contentment and happiness which 
thy presence was wont to throw ovei' the scene* 
Each object presented to me <^ the ghost of a de- 
parted pleasure.'* But ^ven now X am much more 
reconciled to the loss of thee than I thought I 
should be. I feel now the conviction^ that if it 
became necessary I could part from thee for ever, 
which I always doubted when under the habitual 
influence that thy presence^ time^ and my own 
honest love combined to render so powerful. So 
much for the present state of my mind and senti- 
ments. Now to the point. On the Thursday 
that I last saw thee^ I explained myself most fully 
and most satisfactorily to thee as to time^ circum- 
stancesj &c«4 and thou hast never known me de- 
part from my resolutions, nor will I now. Come 
here^ then. For five years hast thou been present 
on my birthday. Do not thou absent thyself 
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from the sixth. If thou dost, we may never meet 
again, for I shall not come to London unless it is 
solely for thy sake, and to give thee satisfisu^tion, 
which shall never be unnecessarily delayed. If 
thou meanest to come, write on Monday to Wil- 
liam R J — , sajong that thou wilt be here on 

Tuesday, and he will have the rooms ready, as I 
may be at Lord , and not return miich be- 

fore thou arrivest. Write also to me, and mistrust 
me not — Thine.'' 

There is inspiration in this letter — a glow 
which might have produced more. « The ghost 
of departed pleasures reminds one of Burns's 
beautiful lines : — 

^* Ye break my heart, ye little birds, 
That wantoD, warble o*er the thorn ; 
Ye mind me of departed joys. 

Departed never to return.** 

■ 

MARIA TO FITZALLEYNE. 

*^ My dearest Fitzalleyne,— How canst thou 

imagine I have placed my affections elsewhere ? 

* Setting aside every other feeling, consider my 

present situation, which is certain ; and then 
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canst thou doubt ? I solemnly assure thee that 
my-afiections are, as they have ever been> firml^L 
fixed on thee ; and that I have no wish in the 
world but to become thy wife. As to my plans 
and intentions, what can they be under existing . 
circumstances ? That I am wretched thou mayst 
suppose. It is in thy power, and thine only, to 
restore me to happiness ; and nothing shall keep 
me from thee, if thou wilt write to me and tell me 
that thou wilt marry me, and name the exact time 
when it shall take place, and which must be before 
there is another living claim on thee. Without 
this assurance from thee, there is nothing that 
would induce me to see thee again ; for I shall 
feel convinced, if you hesitate in giving it to me, 
that you will never make me your wife ; and all 
the misery I have endured, and still endure, I 
might again have to encounter. Thou wilt fijid 
me firm in my resolution. Thou wilt also find 
that I am firm in my attachment to thee. Do 
not doubt me, dearest Fitzalleyne, ever, ever, 
thine*'' 

This is not the direct answer to the foregoing, 
but it furnishes one. Maria, however, did not go ^ 
to ihe castle. 
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A rupture between Maria and Fitzalleyne pro- 
iduced the sentiments: Maria saw very little of 
him at this time. 

" My dearest Fitzalleyne^ — Since thou'left me, 
I have reflected on all that you said, and as it is 
still a matter of doubt whether you can make up 
your mind to perform your promises to me or not, 
I will be honest, and tell you that it is my deter- 
mination never to see you again, unless you write 
to me I and tell me that you will immediately make 
me yours, and that my parents shall not be dis- 
carded nor excluded from me — conditions that I 
never could have imagined you could have pro- 
poseid to me, and which you may feel assured I 
should reject. I will not deceive you — I feel con- 
vinced that I could not be happy even as your 
wife, if my father and mother were to be entirely 
shut out from my society. It is not your providing 
for them that would compensate me fer the mi- 
sery they woidd endure, for I am obtain they would 
rather share poverty with me, than affluence sepa- 
rated from me; and under such circumstances, 
separated too. Whatever errors they may have 
been guilty of, they have never arisen from any 
bad intention towards me or you. They have 
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always been kind and affectionate to me, though 
I hftve brought nothing but disgrace and censure 
upon their names. They have endured the taunts 
and abuse of the world, by seeming to countenance 
my conduct with you ; and do you think I could 
desert them when I had it in my power to restore 
them to respectability and happiness? No! I 
could not bear the reproach which such unfeeling 
conduct would cast upon me; — I am convinced it 
would send them to their graves, and it would 
make me more miserable than I am even in my 
present situation. It is in vain for me to see you 
day after day, and suffer my feelings, during those 
interviews/40 get the better of my resolution, which 
when you leave me is as firm again as ever. 
-Write all you have to communicate to me, for I 
shall be from home, nor shall I return but as the 
nature of your answer may direct; for I cannot 
again subject myself to interviews that terntinate 
so unsatisfactorily to my feelings. 1 entreat you 
to write me a decided answer, and believe me, my 
dearest Berkeley, ever, ever thine." 

Here the breach became wider, and alienation 
increased. Distance is an enemy to love : *^ les 
absence ont toujours touf* say the French — and so 
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it was, as the tone of the rest of the correspond- 
ence proves. When the letters of the lover, are. 
examined, it appears more wonderful that greater 
generosity had not flowed from the natural source 
to be expected, and that the pledges of love had 
npt beeq provided for, 

FITZALLEYNE TO MISS POUS, 

" Wednesday^ March 24. 
'^ Having hinted yesterday, I had only time to 
say that what money may be wanting for thy res- 
moval, thou mayest command, if I have it. In 
answer to thy letter of Monday^ I deny that I ever 
made a promise to thee that it was nojl; my, inten- 
tion to fulfil, unless prevented by circumstances 
which I could not control, or thy own conduct. 
This is my answer to thy charge, and I defy thee 
to disprove it. Now, to my charge against thee. 
After having lived with thee, and loved thee faith.- 
fully more than five years (during Jthe three last 
of which thou didst repeatedly urge me, both 
orally and by letter, to take thee ofi*the stage, and 
permit thee to live with me openly and avowedly 
as my mistress), thou calledst on me to make thee 
my wife, or (mark the alternative) thou statest 
iiiy determination to ^uit me altogether. I ^ill 
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not stop to inquire generally into the justice of 
such a demand^ but I must be permitted to exa- 
mine the particular and relative situations of each 
other at the period this demand was made. It 
is quite clear that a compliance with this demand 
could only result from the strongest affection on 
my side, and a conviction that thy love for me 
flourished, at least in all its former vigour, and 
that it was not on the wane. Could such a fact 
even have been suspected, thou must have pre- 
sumed on my being one of the most abject and 
weakest of men, to have acceded to thy proposal. 
And yet I defy the most ingenious sophister to 
prove that thy affection is equal to what it was. 
It was strong enough to induce thee to wish for 
an open .avowal of an intercourse, which at most 
can only be suspected. It is now weak enough 
to enable thee to propose a total separation ; so 
much for affection. Now for conduct. A person 
calKng himself Mr. Horatio C — - — tt^ had (as 
was admitted by thyself, thy fatner, and mother) 
some kind pretensions towards thee. That these 
were what is called ^^ honourable" is a farce to sup- 
pose, as thou knowest that he went to the kitchen 
to inquire how long thou hadst been my mistress, 
and when I was going out of town ; and in conse- 
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quence^ such a letter was written by thee to him 
as to preclude all intercourse, direct or indirect, 
between you. Yet this very person (with avowed 
designs on thee) was frequently admitted to thy 
house within this year (without my knowledge), 
and thy mother and most intimate friends were re^ 
ceiving boxes at the play from him, and pursuing 
a line of conduct debasing to thee, revolting to 
me, and which was absolute encouragement to this 

Mr. C ^tt. 

** A similar plan was pursued to the Pea-green 
count. If the facts I have here stated are incor- 
rect, thou canst easily show me how or where. If 
correct, I humbly submit that thou hast no right 
to complain of my conduct." 

MISS POUS TO FITZALLBYNE. I^ 

" Thy t;harge against me I pronounce to be 
unfair, on this principle : — When first our inti^ 
macy commenced, it was under an idea that I 
was to become thy wife. Year after year passed 
away, and, wearied with the solitary and un- 
protected situation in which I was placed, in- 
sulted by the world from the supposed intimacy 
with thee, I -felt that I would rather have become 
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thy mistress, and to have been protected from the 
insults I was daily receiying, till circumstances 
would have permitted thee to have made m^ thy 
wife. But when I found that thou wouldst neither 
make me wife nor mistress^ and that there appeared 
to be no chanee of a termination to the miseries 
of my situation, and a circumstance occurring a 
second time tirhich fully authorized my claiming to 
be thine without any further delay, I resolved to 
separate myself from thee, if thy affection was not 
strong enough to induce thee, to marry me under 
such circumstances. All this I told thee in No- 
vember ; and when you urged something about 
Mr. CI— — t as an excuse for not doing that 
which I asked, I wrote and told thee I would not 
see thee again, unless thou didst promise to make 
ine thy wife immediately: to which thy answer 
was, ^' If I come to thy house, it will be to accede 
to your request." Thou camest, and on that 
evening I promised to follow thee to the castiif 
but, on reflection, not feeling ftdly satisfied of thy 
intentions, I wrote and told thee I should not go 
to the castle, unless thou gavest me a certain pro^ 
mise to, make me th]^ wife before a certain event. ' 
This you answered in a manner that left no doubt 
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on my mind of your intention to marry me im- 
mediately ; and in consequence I went to the castle 
in Q^cember, and I repeated my visit in February, 
under the idea that I was to become thy wife, which 
was strengthened by what thou saidst during my 
stay with thee. Now, when I ask thee to perform 
thy promise, thou urgest as 'an excuse for not 
fulfilling it, my conduct with respect to Mr. 
CI 1, &c. But thou should^t not have de- 
ceived me about it, and have led me from De- 
cember to this time with an idea that I was to 
become thine (which thou must have known was 
the impression on my mind), when it appears that 
thou hadst really no intention of marrying. It is 
that of which I now complain. If the things you 
charged me with were such that thou couldst not 
overcome, thou shouldst have told me so before I 
went to the castle in December, and not have de«- 
ceived me into meeting thee there, with an idea 
t^t I was to be made thy wife immediately. It 
would have been much more honourable conduct 
in thee, and I should have had less cause to com- 
plain." 

In the course of the above correspondence, Fits- 
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alleyne, speaking of his own duns at Christmas 
time^ says — *^ But I can trust thee well for that, 
for extravagance was never thy^fault." 

Miss Fous, with a presentiment that Fitzalleyne 
did not intend to marry her, notwithstanding all 
he had said and written, summoned all her pride 
and resolution, and once more left Londoh for 
Tunbridgei-wells, on the 29th March, where she 
again took up her abode, under a feigned name, 
and resigned herself to solitude and secrecy, with 
her mother for her only companion, until she might 
return to London free from further danger of such 
another disgrace. To this very proper and feeling 
remonstrance, this just claim upon his honour, we 
shall (shortly) see how the sainted Fitzalleyne 
replies. 

TO MARIA. 

** Fitzalleyne House. 
^' I left Cheltehham last Saturday week, and ar- 
rived here last Tuesday. I have never made an 
excuse respecting thee. I have spoken down- 
right truths. I have ever loved thee honestly and 
faithfully, and I never kept a secret from thee in my 
life, even concerning those affidrs which concerned 
me and my family most nearly. This place makes 
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me feel thy absence severelyi but thou abandokiest 
me—not I thee.'' 

To make accusations in vindication of self is an 
ordinary measure^ facts alone can prove. 

FROM DITTO TO DITTO, 

*' I wish I could cheer thee^ and that I do not 
is thy own fault. I wish to ask two questions. 
The first is of such importance to me^ if thou 
thinkest that hereafter any sort of connexion or 
communication is to be kept np between us : the 
second (though but of little consequence in com- 
parison with the first) relates to a matter, which, 
if true, I did expect to have been made acquainted 
with. To the first, then. Are you aware that your 
father has borrowed a sum of money from one of 
those two persons whose pursuit of you has been 
notorious ? The second is — Have you authorised 

Mr. M to make proposals to a certain 

theatre for an engagement ?" 

FROM MARIA IN REPLY. 

'' Friday y May 9Q. 
" Although I cannot for a moment suppose that 
any thing relating to me can really be of the 
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least interest or importance to ibee now, I will so 
&r satisfy thee as to reply to thy letter of to-day. 
I know nothing of the drcmnstance thou hast 
mentioned. I never had an idea of making pro- 
posals to the theatre for an engagement.^' 

The heart cannot help taking part in this cor- 
respondence ; but there was an easy road to heal 
all wounds, and Fitzalleyne had it in his power. In 
progress of correspondence, the feeling varies very 
strongly, and the dry style abounds. 

FITZALLEYNE TO MISS FOUS. 

^'Friday, June 11, 1824. 
" My principal object now is to ascertain from 
you what intercourse and what communication you 
wish in future to exist between us. Am I to oonsider 
that my society and my protection are no longer 
either agreeable or serviceable to you ? Or do you 
conceive that you still have claims on me (I do not 
allude to the living ones — ^they undoubtedly 
have)? And if so, what Jine of conduct do you 
mean to adopt in regard to me ?'* 

MISS POUS TO FITZALLEYNE. 

" SundfMf^ June 13, 1824. 
"Yesterday morning I received your letter, 
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written in a style of which I have latterly had too 
many. On the 28th of May I answered two ques- 
tions that you asked me, by saying that I knew no- 
thing of the circumstances you mentioned. This I 
considered as sufficient to have satisfied you on 
both points. There was a time when it would have 
done S0| and I am now weary of being falsely ac- 
cused. You have refused me the protection I 
wished from yow — ^that of a husband. During our 
engagement I could not call myself protected by 
you ; you separated yourself too much from me to 
be a real protector. Your society was ever most 
dear to me — which on reflection you must be con- 
vinced of — and what have I not sacrificed to enjoy 
it? — ^My health, my rest, my reputation, every 
thing ! Had I known that you were so bound by un- 
controllable circumstances, and could not have 
made me your wife before this last event, I might 
have been reconciled ; but the excuse you made 
for not performing your promises to do so, made to 
me in November, and again repeated in December, 
convinces me that you have no real and proper 
ajBection for me ; and if you conceived it to be 
true (which I cannot believe) that I had given 
encouragement to two other men, and which sup- 
position prevented yout fulfilling your promise of 
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making me your wife before — ^pray what happiness 
could I anticipate from your society after that ? 
I was contented while I thought that circumstances 
connected with your family delayed your making 
me your wife ; but I must beg to decline the 
honour of being a suspected mistress. I shall 
make np claim on you ; but it is a duty I owe 
my children to claim a provision for them — ^to 
enable me to educate and bring them up as gen- 
tlewomen^ and which I sure you will not refuse. 
I am also reduced to the necessity of entreating 
you will send me £0/. to defray my expenses here, 
as I am anxious to discharge my doctor and nurse 
as soon as possible^ they being expensive to me, 
and I cannot dismiss them till I receive a further 
supply of money. I suppose you do not intend 
to relieve me from the debts I mentioned to you 
in a former letter, for you have not replied to my 
request. Well ! if you do not feel inclined to 
assist me, I have but one resource, and that I told 
you when I made the appeal to you. When next 
you write, direct your letter to Miss Pousj Kep- 
pel-street, and it will be forwarded to me wherever 
I may be.^^ 
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FITZALLBYNE TO MISS POUS. 

'' fVednesdaif, June 16| 1824. 
'* Do not complcin, of (lie style of my letters — 
you adopted, ilmt style first, because I did not 
com^y with n demand that uncont^roUable. cir^ 
cuBMtances and your own gonductdid not authorize 
you to maker When I tsayyour own conduet> i 
do not apply the exprQsaon so much individuaUy 
and per^onidly to you, as to your father and 
mother; but i you Ha^ idtotifled yourself with 
them, and hatye gt^en me up to follow their 
counsels. They {>resumed to ask me to make 
3K>u my wife| at th^ same time that Ihey gave pori- 
tive encouragepent to two ^ther meii ; and you 
yourself told me that, even to be become my wife, 
you would not give up their society. I think I ain 
wanranted, then, in including you as responsible 
lor sc»ne of the act» which, they, have committed. 
As toir your father, his conduct has been such a 
compound of folly, knavery, and indelicacy, as I 
defy you to match undet any circumstances oc 
in any situation ofKfe. That- you may not hare<v 
after say that you are ignorant of the conduct.he 
has pursued, I will place before you two or three 
facts, and leave you to form your own judgment 
on them. I shall confine myself pimply to that 
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which has passed between him and the count. 
I take it for granted that you will not think me 
as exacting too much in a determination that, if I 
were your accepted and acknowledged laver, no 
other person with the tome pretensions shbukl be 
re<SeJved"or countenioiced by you or your family. 
JNow the count is openly and avowedly a lovwr 
of yours also. He has a mifliltture of you— (bow 
he obtained it I do not know, biit for the fact I 
pledge myself)^ — which he does not scruple to 
show to most of his acquaintance. Now mark, 
during the very period that your family were mak- 
ing the modest request that you should become 
my ynfe (the demand at least should have been 
sustained by perfect correctness of conduct on 
their part), your father went to this other lover, 
the count, and borrowed a sum of money from 
him. What has been the consequence P This &ct 
is universally krtown, and the counf^s friends have 
asked him, naturally enough, yrhat his intentions 
were respecting you? and he naturally enough 
replied — ^ To n^ake you his mistress, if a settlement 
would do the thing.' I know this to be a fact. 
Your father last week gave a dinner to the count, 
and this week he went 'down to Ascot with him. 
If I had looked on you in the light of a mercenary 
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mistress only, I would not have endured this. 
Does this justify me^ or what other indignities 
would you have ' real and proper ajB*ection' submit 
to ? I never should have abandoned you, but you 
have abandoned me, and the degradation which I 
prophesied in November la^t is approaching you 
with hasty strides. With regard to the children, 
your last letter implies that they are both girls, 
though you did not do me the honour of making 
that communication specially. They shall be 
educated as gentlewomen, and fit to hold that 
place in society which the improbability of my 
marrying may render rather an important one ; 
but whether I shall allow you to have the charge 
of Iheir education is not altogether so certain. 
Certainly not, if they are to be liable to the 

society of Messrs. CI and the count, and 

gentlemen of that class. Nor, if they are to re- 
main with you, will I have your abode or occupa- 
tion a mystery, as your last letter seems to imply ; 
but I will havjs free and constant access to them 
whenever I please. It is neither my wish nor in- 
tention to do any thing harsh by you, and to you 
I should not fear to intrust the education of the 
girls to a certain point; but your father and 
mother (and the society which I foresee they will 
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b/A into, and drag you with them) shall not be 
the guardians and companions of my daughters^ 
even though I should be obliged to resort to legal 
means to obtain charge of them myself. This, 
however, I hope you will not drive me to do. 
I send 50^. As to the London bills, I shall deter- 
mine more when I hear from you. I cer- 
tainly shall not pay the expenses of that house, 
if it is to become a receiving shop for the count. 
One word more with regard to this gentleman be- 
fore I have done. I have heard that he (the 
count) has actually made written proposals of 
marriage to you through your father. Deal with 
me honestly : if it is so, and you think your hap« 
piness would be consulted in accepting such pro- 
posals, I pledge my word that I will not only 
not throw any obstacle in the way, but will further 
the accomplishment of your wishes by every 
means in my power. Tell your father and mother 
this from me, and that, if they show me these 
proposals, I can give them that advice, without 
which your father is wholly incapable of bringing 
the business to an honourable conclusion. But if 
there is no truth in the report that such proposals 
have been made, I insist that nothing further is 
heard of the count, as connected with y6u-»-that 
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)Sj if you mean to have any thing to do with 
me or the children. Is not ibis fair? And do not 
fancy, that in offering to assist in making a mar* 
riage for you, that I have ceased to love you. I 
love you tenderly ; but I hold myself bound in 
honour to give way to a man that really will 
marry you, if circumstances (of whatever nature 
they may be) prevent 'my doing so. Let me know 
where your picture is ; I feel the want of it now 
that there is a probability of losing you." 

A more heartless epistle than thirit is scarcely 
possible to conceive. He professes to love her, 
and yet would wUlingly - resign the fair victim t6 
another. Wretched dtipHcity ! unprincipled base- 
ness! 

As proofs of our hero's want of generosity and 
feeling, the contents of this letter suffice. 

" Friday f Jtme 18. 

^^ I received your letter this morning, and am 
iQuch obliged to you for the 502. enclosed in il. 
But there are many things in that letter tliat I 
wish you had spared me tl^e pwg they gave me 
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to poruae. I think you have heaped Bai8e)*ies and 
distresses enough lipoh me ahready, withont inr 
snlting. The iBdelieste obserration you made 
in November on my future prospects if I separated 
myself from you, I bad not forgotten. You need 
not have reniihded me. If I cannot make up my 
mind to be your itnistress, depend on it I shall not 
be the mistress of any other. I think you must 
have mistaken me ; for when I asked you about 
my debts^ I certainly did not expect you to pay 
any debts contracted l^ mie after our engagement 
is at an end. Y6u nighlthaye refused it, without 
making use of such to indecent tod iosiflting ex^ 
pression. But do not fear : I shall not uny longer 
be a burden to you* I never shall again apply to 
you to pay those debts ; &r I would rather go to 
prison, and remain there tl^e remainder of mj 
wretdied life. With respect to the cbildrexij I 
shall consider it my duty to give you every op^- 
portttnity of seeing them at all times, and of your 
pronufting their fliture jvelfare and prosperity: 
but I can nevcar consent to their being entirely 
sepiurat^d from me ; sa^ I am sure you could not 
be so unfeelii^ as to proper such a measure. I 
shall only ren^n here as long as it is necessary ; 
and my future occupation wilt be the profession 
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I have been for a time driven from by most unfor* 
tunate circumstances, and which though I ever 
dislikedi affords me the only means of supporting 
myself and family. Whatever I might have said 
hi my last with regard to the direction of your 
letters to Eeppel-street, I had no intention what- 
ever of concealing my abode from you. The 
points in your letter respecting my father and the 
count I do not feel competent to answer. I can 
only say, that I merely look on him as a &iend and 
acquaintance of my father^s. I cannot help what 
the world may choose to consider him, and I do 
not think my father (whom I have only seen once 
for these last three months) would consider you 
were now entitled to make inquiries, having re- 
fused to marry me yourself. I must, however, say, 
in justice to my father and mother (whose conduct 
you so much condemn), that I am convinced they 
never did, nor ever would wish to encourage or 
introduce any person to me on a dishonourable 
footing. My picture is at Mr. Lupton'^s, the 
engraver ; I forget the name of the street, but it 
is somewhere near Burton-crescent. As to the 
miniature you have heard is in the possession of 
^e count, I know nothing of, or how he came pos- 
sessed of it. You say you still' love me tenderly ; 
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you must forgive me if I doubt that— -I have had 
no proofs for a long^ long time of such a feeling, 
and a man never would insult a woman he loved 
tenderly/* 

The departing spirit of love lingers in what 
follows from Fitzalleyne. 

Sharp and laconic now becomes these lovers* 
correspondence, that the word love seems lost 
entirely ecce aignum I 

FITZALLEYNE TO MAEIA. 

" I have never deceived thee nor trifled with thee, 
and doubt much whether thou canst with truth say 
that thou hast acted in the same way towards me. 
I have no answer to give further than that which 
I have already given ; and if I had, the tenor of 
thy last letter would preclude it.^' 

MARIA TO FITZALLEYNE. 

^^ Since thou art determined not to give me an 
answer, it is vain for me any more to entreat for 
one. I can only thus form my own opinion on 
the subject. Thy treatment of me in the distress- 
ing situation in which I am placed, and in which 
I have not one consolatory feeling, is more 
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wijustandmoie uaUiid than *any thing i coidd 
possibly faave inrngmed.*' 

FITZALLEYNE TO MARIA. 

** I utterly deny that I have ever done an un- 
kind act by thee. For nearly six. years I have 
loved thee with the truest afie^on. Tbou liaat 
not repaid that affisolibn vrith ^Uie truth and love 
it has deserved. I know more than thou sup* 
posest.^' 

Here b aU the downright of the quaker, but 
whether his upright conduct^ to bear it out> the 
lovers of troth can best decide. 

Still briefer^ but not less impressive, are Nos./4 
and 6. — ^viz. 

FITZAl<I<tIYNE TO MARIA. 

** I have received thy letter of the 22d : if thoa 
callest an encouragement of two men, notwith- 
standing thy connexion with me, no justification, 
I admit that I can make none that will appear suf- 
ficient In thy eyes.** 

^ I deny moeit firmly having eneoucaged two 
men, or any ^moh Auit^g my engagemeni with tiiee^ 



dMigll Lieel coaTiiioed that thoq. dost not rtquke 
9iifib a denial from me."^ 

There is scarcely any parallel in love-letter 
writing equal to this ; it is nearly as concise and 
emphatic as the coiTespondence of the two Hi- 
l;>ernian chiefs :— 

''Oive.me back dioae ouieei which v you stole 
firpm^me ; or, if you don't-r-*— " 
^mwer.rr-^* I stale iu> canes bom you ;i-t-4Uid if 

I did ^'' 

m 



A more distant and harsh character marks the 
last letters between the ci-devant lovers. The next 
in rotation adverts to an approaching event which 
werefrain from naming, but which came out at 
the interview between the Pea-green count and 
Fitzalleyne. 

^^ I really am at a loss to understand and to ire- 
ply to your last letter. Unless you know of some- 
thing which, if made known to me, would cause me 
to lose all further interest in you and yours, I am 
not at present aware of any circumstances in tmy 
conduct which can justify you in such a supposi- 
tion. You have not repHed dearly to the import^ 
Mit part <»f my letter, vL&. the money borrowed by 
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your father. If you know nothing of this circum- 
stance, it 's time you should, and of its consequences. 
But from the nature of the transaction, and your 
manner of writing, I suspect that you do know. 
The time is fast approaching when some decisive 
step will be taken between you and me. It mat/y 
probablyi involve my happiness for a time, it must 
your weyixre to the extremity of your life. A cor- 
respondence of some length on this subject must 
necessarily pass between us, an^ I leave it to your 
option to decide whether it shall take place now, or 
after an event which must be very near at hand. 

" FiTZALLEYNB." 

How Miss Pons conducted herself at the theatre 
during the period of nearly ten years may, per- 
haps, be best represented by the following letter 
from Mr. T. the manager, on being informed 
by Mrs. Pons of her daughter's determination of 
either being married to Fitzalleyne, or for ever 
separating herself from him, and of her having 
expressed that resolution to Fitzalleyne, and being 
ill from uneasiness of mind, &c. it was also neces- 
sary she should withdraw herself from the theatre. 

" ThetUre JRoy(d, Covent^Garden, Jan. 1* 
" My dear Maria, — (for so I hope you will per • 
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mit me to call you without affectation, or the least 
pretence to feeling which I do not possess), — Most 
heartily do I regret your absence on the score of 
illness. The loss of so good and useful an actress 
as you are would, I have no doubt (by our pro- 
prietors), be regretted under any circumstances ; 
but I confess I feel a sort of parental regard for 
you, which supersedes all selfish considerations ; 
and I acknowledge there might , be a cause for 
your abandoning the stage, which would give me 
great delight : that your virtue and your merit de- 
serve what I hint at, I shall never cease to think. 
But if your absence be only temporary, be assured 
the doors of Covent-garden theatre will be always 
open to you with a joyous welcome. If perma- 
nent, it would be the acm^ of ingratitude not to 
declare you to hdve been one of the best subjects 
that ever did honour to it. To my love Mrs. Faw- 
cett desires me to add hers, and believe me 
most affectionately yours, 

" John Fawcett. 

« To Miss Pons." 

The affair was now fast approaching a crisis, 
as the following letters from the faithless Fitz- 
alleyne will show : — 
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COPY OF A LfiTTSR FROM FrT2ALLEYN£ TO MARIA. 

<< June S9, 18S4. 
" You afrived in - - ■ s treet on Thursday 
laat} and yesterday afternoon Mr. ■ ■ " •,—. paid a 
visit there, which he repeated at night. I merely 
mention this to show the inutility, as welt as had 
ta^te and feeling, in' endeavouring to keep aiedrel^ 
or, at least, not to acquaint me with those cireumv 
Manees which I have a ri^t, and am determined 
to know. Ifc^ can answte ^o good purpose thus 
to treat me, and may be productive of unpIcicuBatit 
c<msequences to you. You have kn6wn me now 
long enough) and well enough, I hope, to be 
aware that I am not incUned to act rashly!, or to 
make empty threats ; but if these visits go on 
without my sanction, and unless the gentleman^s 
marriage with you is placed beyond the possib^ 
lity of doubt, I shall take the liberty of giving the 
company the benefit of my presence and good 
counsel at one of these same visits, when certain 
matters shall be explained, whether to the satis- 
faction of all parties or not, wtH renudn to be 
proved. Do not think me harsh; I love you 
now sincerely, and the deep interest I take in you 
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and the girls makes me thus decided in my con« 
dnet, and impels me to try to save you fii'om the 
fete which is . impending* The- busRieas- is now 
reduced within a smaU corapuss. In a letter which 
you enclosed to me ham your father, he states 
diat die count has actually and positiivdy pi^ 
posed marriage to you. Doyoo mean to accept 
k? Injustice to me, to the count, and to your- 
self act openly and honestly^ Consult your own 
happiness ; and? howeTer keenly I may suffer at 
Ae idea of our e$emal separation, I again solenmly 
pledge myself to -^stifle aH selfish feeling, and to 
co-operate with you by every means in my power. 
I had intended to have seen you ^. but now I had 
rather not But your father / must see. I have 
been informed that you intend going to the play 
or opera, either in company with the count, or in 
his box. I advise you not to do so, till I have 
received the explanation I have asked for from 
your father. If you do, you will place me imme" 
diatehf under the necessity of seeking the explana- 
tion from the count himself" 

Fitzalleyne now writes directly to the father of 
Maria. 
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^^ Wednesday noon, June SOih, 1824i* 
" Sir, — In spite of the repeated warnings that 
I gave to you and your ill^^dvised daughter^ your 
want of candour and plain dealing has reluctantly, 
forced me to call on the Pea-green count for that 
explanation which I wished to have received ftom 
you. Into what detail that may lead it is impos- 
sible for me to foresee. You heard me make an 
appointment with him for four o'clock this after- 
noon. If, therefore, you have any thing to com- 
municate which may avert an exposure of your 
daughter's situation, you must be here by half-past 
two. But recollect, that unless you are prepared 
to give up all mystery , and,Jbr your own sake, to 
act as I have entreated you to do, your visit will 
be wholly useless; 

« I am, fcc." 

This eclaircissement not taking place, com- 
plaints and threats continued. And there might 
have been more prudence on both sides, as appears 
by the follo|fing : 

MISS POUjS TO FITZALLEYNE. 

'* Tuesday f June 22, 1824. 
'Mf I am well enough, I intend to be in London 
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in a few days, when I shall haye an opportunity 
of speaking to my father respecting the count. 
The result of our conununication you shall be 
made acquainted with. Tbere are other points 
in your letter which I will then also reply to.'' 

MISS POU8 TO FITZALLEYNC. 

" Monday^ June9», 18?4. 
" 1 write this iq - — < — street, where I have re- 
turned with Undine — the other I have left in the 
care of the nur^e. The enclosed letter from my 
father will, I trust> satisfy you as to the nature of 
the count^s proposals. Now to some points in 
yo)ur last letter, which are yet unanswered. My 
breaking my resolutions respecting -my return to 
the stage will be from necessity^ and not entirely 
from choice. But I cannot think yoyi are justified 
in concluding that I may render myself an unfit 
guardian for my children, by also changing those 
principles and feelings of ^propriety which I trust 
will ever regulate my future conduct ; and believe 
me, I shall never shrink from your strictest scru- 
tiny into my conduct at all times." 



VOL. II. P 
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MR. POUS TO FITZALLEYNE. 

'* Menday^ June 38, 1824. 
" Sir,— Having considered you as. the pHghted 
husband of my daughter for Aese six years past, 
I did not communicate to her the many honourable 
and advantageous overtures made to me during 
that period to obtain her hand in marriage. But 
your conduct having lately taken so very unex- 
^ pected a turn, I have, since her return to town, 
promulgated to her the proposals of the count, 
which proposals are of a perfectly honourable 
nature, viz. marriage, with a good settlement ; and 
it will consequently remain for her consideration 
whether she will accept them or not. These cir- 
cumstances (at her particular request) I now make 
known to you ; and shall oiily add, that the com- 
fort and respectability of an only daughter are 
naturally objects most dear to a fond and devoted 
father; and these motives alone influence the 
conduct of, sir, 

" Your very obedient, humble servant, 

" Samuel Pous/* 

It is here worthy of remark, that Fitzallejnie 
never made any provision whatever for Mr., Mrs., 
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or Miss Pous, nor was he ever asked to do such a 
thing, nor did he ever make any offer of the 
sort ; neither had Miss Pons any allowance what* 
ever from him, nor has she now ; and the presents 
which have beeii given to her by him, from time 
to time, do not exceed in value c£100 in the 
whole. , « 

On Tuesday, the 29th of June, while Miss Pons 

and her mother, &c. were preparing to meet the 
count at the Opera, at eight o^clock, according 
to appointment, two letters were brought to her 
house from Fitzalleyne, one addressed to Mr. 
Pons and the other' to Miss Pons, of which, with 
the answers thereto, the following are copies : — 

FITZALLEYNE TO MR. POUS. 






B y'housey Spring-gardens^ June 29, 1^4. 

Sir, — I have received your letter of yester- 
day's sdate. If you did consider me as the ' plighted 
husband of your daughter for the last six years,' 
I think I might, in that quality, fairly have ex- 
pected that you would have communicated to me 
the fact of those many * honourable and advan- 
tageous overtures' which were made for her 
hand during that period ; and, likewise, the 

F 2 
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various times and opportunities which the said 
orerture-inakers must have enjoyed in cultivating 
her acquaintance, and obtaining that knowledge 
of her good qualities which most overture-maker» 
have before they ask the hand of a lady in mar- 
riage. . 

'^ I can only account for your having totally 
omitted to acquaint me with this, by the informa- 
tion having reached you (as Job Thxymherry says) 
^ at some of your hours not set apart for business/ 
However, to the proposal now in question. I 
have loved your daughter sincerely. That affec- 
tion is not one jot abated, and though I may 
lament her conduct, and censure yours, you shall 
find that I shall work as zealously for her future 
and permanent welfare as either you or her mother. 
You have stated that the count has actually pro- 
posed marriage, with a good settlement. If this 
be the case, and Maria thinks that her happiness 
would be furthered by accepting his proposals, I 
pledge myself most solemnly to you,, that instead 
of throwing any obstacle in the way, I will do all 
in my power to bring the affair to so honourable 
8 conclusion. Yet I will not be trifled with. I 
never should have abandoned her. She is the 
mother of my two girls, and I will be consulted. 



> * 
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and made acquainted with all steps* relative to 
her, till my authority shall cease to exist by her 
contracting a marriage with some other man; 
and, as I have said before, that end I will endea- 
vour to promote. But to speak candidly on the 
present proposal, I doubt the count^s intentions, 
and I will not suffer him to follow her, unless you 
can convince me of the sincerity of his proposals. 
I do not in the least distrust your anxiety to 
have Maria honourably settled; but I fear tha^ 
you may be deceived by your hopes and wishes. 
I take it for granted that the count is wholly un- 
acquainted with the intercourse between me and 
Maria, and that if the marriage take place, he 
must still remain ignorant of it. However, on 
this point and some others, it will be necessary 
that you and I should meet with as little delay as 
possible/ I had rather not see Maria at present. 
1 will either come to your house, or. you shall 
come here ; or we will meet in Henrietta-street, 
or any other place you shall fix, to-night^ at 
eleven o'clock, or at any hour to-morrow, from 
three to six. I am, &c. 

*' FiTZALLEYNE." 
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MR. POUS TO FITZALLEYNE. 

<* Tuesday^ June 29. 
" Sir, — Under all circumstances which have 
taken pkce, I cannot entertain any doubts what- 
ever oi the count^s honourable intentions, which 
I will more fully explain to you to-morrov> in 
your own house, at Spring-gardens, at half-^past 
three o'clock, according to your appcHixtment. 
To night I am going with my wife and daughter 
to the Opera, in a box which the count has- pro- 
cured me certainly, but not in his own box ; he 
has given that up, i^nd Sams has the letting of it. 
The count's last two visits (N. B. Monday even- 
ing and Tuesday )noming) have been to make the 
ofier of his hand, &c. to my daughter, which had 
before been made to me ; and I have only to re- 
quest that you wiHdo me and my family th^ justice 
to suspend your judgment en* iipterferenee until yoil 
see nie to-morrow, when, ypp^ all the otbar points 
t)iat.]iou have alluded to, I shall |iave no objeetion 
-wh^^y^t to consult with you, &c. Tfai^^ I J^ope, 
you will deem a sufficient answer to yoiir letter^ 
without my daughter's reply (at this moment); 
and I can only repeat our united request that you 
will not take any step whatever before our inter- 
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view^ lichen I feel assured that I shall be able to 
explain every thing satisfactorily; and am, sIti 
yours, 

' '* S. F. Pous/' 

MISS^POUS TO FITZALLEYNE. 

" We are going to the Opera, but I must en- 
treat you will wait till the interview with my father 
to-morrow." 

These letters were immediately succeeded by 
another from Fitzalleyne to Miss Pous, saying, that 
something was due ^^o his feelings on the occa- 
sion, and that he should come to the Operi^; 
adding, that if she was there, he should imme- 
diately seek the count, and call upon him himself 
for the explanation of his intentions, and coi^- 
eluding with these words — ''you can feign illnessJ*' 

Miss Pons, with her father and mother, after 
having been detained more than a hour and a 
half beyond the time appointed to meet the count 
at the Of^ra, arrived there, when they informed 
him the cause of their delay, and that they had 
^been occupied in a repeated correspondence with 
Fitzalleyne, whom, from his threats, he (the count) 
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might expect would trouble him with a visit. 
Fitzalleyne came to the pit of the Opera, espied 
the objects of his search, and shortly afterwards 

sent his friend Mr. M e into the box, with a 

request to the count to give a meeting to Fitz- 
alleyne, then waiting in the lobby. The count, 
with Mr. Pous, left the box for that purpose. 
Fitzalleyne then introduced himself to the count, 
and dedred a meeting the following day. The 
count said it had been arranged for him to 
leave town, but that he would make a point of 
remaining for the purpose of meeting him. Fitz- 
alleyne then signified his desire that the count 
would be provided with a friend, for that he 
(Fitzalleyne) intended to bring one on his own 
account ; and they parted. 

On the following morning (Wednesday, 30th 
of June), Mr. Pous received a letter from Fitz- 
alleyne. 

MR. POUS TO FITZALLEYNE. 

" Wednesday morning, Ju7ie 30, 1824. - 

" Sir, — I will be with you punctually at half- 
past two, as you request, when you shall not find 
any * want of candour' or * plain dealing*" on my 
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part; and I am truly sorry you should suppose 

that I have not observed them ; at the same time 

I trust that I shall be enabled to convince you 

that there neither has been (nor will be on our 

interview) any want of them. Sir^ your obedient, 

humble servant^ 

" Samuel T. Pons." 

Mr. Pons met Fitzalleyne according to the 
appointment, and again explained the count's ^ 
intentions, though he (Mr. Pous) did not think 
Fitzalleyne entitled to any such explanation, he 
having broken all his promises and engagements 
with Miss Pous, by which he (Fitzalleyne) had 
released her from his control or interference. 
In the interview with Mr. Pous, Fitzalleyne re- 
peatedly expressed his unabated love for Miss 
Pous, and lamented the unhappy circumstances 
that prevented his marrying her, saying that he 
would go to the count, and speak in such a man- 
ner of her, as the count might congratulate him- 
self on the possession of a woman he (Fitzalleyne) 
should resign with so much regret— a woman so 
worthy his admiration, and so well calculated to 
make him happy. Fitzalleyne was then informed 
by Mr. Pous for what purpose the money had 
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been advanced to him (Pous)^ and that it was still 
unapplied to that or any other purpose. Fitz- 
alleyne then strongly urged secrecy on the sub- 
ject and nature of the intercourse between' him 
and Miss Pous ; and when told that it was ar- 
ranged that Mrs. Pous should make the disclosure 
to the count, FitzaUeyhe said, * If Maria is so 
silly, surely her mother would not be such a d — d 
fooL' Fitzalleyne shed tears, and was (apparently 
at least) greatly affected at this interview, which 
terminated in his r^uesting Mr. Pous to go im- 
mediately to the county and to say that he (iFitz- 
alleyne) meant no hostility, but merely to ascer- 
tain the nature. of his offers, which, if honourable, 
he should be satisfied ; and Mr. ^ous left Fitz- 
alleyne with the impression that, instead of in* 
juring, he (Fitzalleyne) would in every possible 
way repair the wrong he had done Miss Pous by 
not marrying her himself. Mr. Pous made the 
communication accordingly to the count, whom 
he found prepared to meet Fitzalleyne. in the 
manner he had expected, and determined, should 
Fitzalleyne demand what were his intentiops to- 
wards Miss Pous, that he would refuse an answer 
to sucl^ interrogatory,, conceiving that he had no 
right to interfere or make such inquiry. 
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The meeting took place between FitaaUeyne 

(with Mr. M na his friend) and the count 

(with Mr. B , who shot Lord Camelford, as 
his iOdiend) ; but of the result of which Miss Pous 
and her family were in total ignorance, until the 
receipt of the following letter from the count, 
which led them to conclude, and which afterwards 
turned out to be the fact, that Fitzalleyne had in- 
formed the count of those circumstances which 
he (Fitzalleyne) had urged Miss Pous and her 
family not to reveal : — 

** The Pea-green count begs to be distinctly 
understood to Miss Pous, that under no circum- 
stance whatever catx any acquaintaace henceforth 
be proper on the part of the count. — ^Wednesdayt 
June 80." 

This letter was closely followed by oije from 
Fitzalleyne to Miss Pous, wherein he says, *^ I 
am hurt «nd wounfled more thatrl can express, 
I will fiot see you yet. Was it necessaiy for you 
to dfe^iye me ? I soon must see you rebtiye to 
the dhildren. Your father borrowed 1 lOOZ. from 
the count, as he stated, on your account."^ This 
letter endosed one to Mr. Pous, stating that 
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** the count ' positively refused to state his inten- 
tion of marrying yo;ir daughter; and a discussion 
ensued that showed me that it never could have 
been his intention latterly, and disclosed such a 
scene of unnecessary double-dealing, both to him 
and me, that I can only sum up the whole by 
saying that I am thoroughly disgusted.*^ 

The following is a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Pons to Fitzalleyne, after the meeting between 
Fitzalleyne and the count, and before the 6th of 
July : — 

" You may believe me or not^ just as you like ; 
for now, after your late conduct, I am reckless of 
either your good or ill opinion: In the first place, 
I most positively assert that all I told you on 
Wednesday morning was true. I 'did not deny 
that the count had advanced me money, but at 
the same time I told you it was so advanced for 
the specific purpose of procuring me promotion 
in the army, which both his father-in-law and his 
solicitor gave every possible assistance to. That 
money was, and is now, lodged for the above 
specific purpose; and what I said to you -was 
this — that neither 1 nor any part of my family 
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had ever received a single shilling of the counf s 
money but in the way before stated ; nor have 
we ever done so, which can and will be demon- 
strated to him beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
As to its having been (as you state) advanced for 
my daughter's use, nothing of the kind was ever 
intimated, directly or indirectly, in any way what- 
ever with my knowledge ; and, with regard to the 
count's refusing to state his honourable intentions 
towards my daughter, it must have arisen solely 
from this cause, — viz. that his advisers decidedly 
objected to your calling upon him to do so, which 
upon compulsion it was not very natural they 
should do ; therefore, if he either hesitated or 
refused to allow of his honourable intentions, he 
must have been talked out of it by his advisers, 
and which your conduct gave them so full an. 
opportunity of doing. In short, I am thoroughly 
convinced that it did not emanate from himself, 
for his intentions most decidedly were to have 
married my daughter, and he . most certainly 
would have done so, had not your, in my opinion^ 
. very unjustifiable conduct prevented it. Thus 
have you added another cruel injury to the very 
many you have before, inflicted on my daughter 
and her family, altogether. 
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'' Disgust is not a word one-half strx>ng enough 
to express what I and her mother feel at your 
truly base and most dishonourable conduct to- 
wards ouE deeply injured^ and now, by you, per- 
secuted daughter ; but it shall not eUtd here. 

Miss Pous, the subject and person most in« 
terested and injured in their debate, finding her- 
self thus left without any explanation from either 
party at the meeting, the members of which had 
settled the business, it seemed, to their own satis- 
faction, wrote the following letter to Fitzalleyne : 

MISS FOUS TO FITZALLEYNE. 

« Thursday^ Jtdy 1, 182i. 

^^ The only motive I have for now addressing 
you is to ask one simple question. Did you, 
yesterday, directly or indirectly make the count, 
or any of the pp-rty, acquainted with the nature 
of the intercourse that haa existed between us i 
I deny, most positively, that any money was ever 
borrowed from the count for my use, in any way 
whatever, and which I shall lose no time in making 
known to all concerned ; and the strictest investi- 
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I 

galiofi of the TiUanous and treacherous conduei 
that has been practised towards me shall take 
place, for I will no longer submit to the persecu^ 
tions and injuries so unjustly heaped upon me.. 
I request you will immediately reply to the ques« 
tion rhave asked in this letter.'^ 

To which Miss Pons received the following 
from Fitzalleyne : — 

FitssaUeyne'-hottse, Spriyig-gardenSy 
July 1, J824. 

** I do not think you authorised to ask the par- 
ticulars of the interview that took place yesterday 
between me and the count. I gave you* and your 
father repeated warnings, that if you would not 
explain to me most clearly the footing that you 
and tlie count were on, before his visits were 
sanctioned in your house, and before you appeared 
in public with him, I would seek (though most 
reluctantly) the explanation from him myself. 
You were obstinate, and 1 kept my word. What 
passed between us at that explanation I shall 
declme to communicate. This much, however, 
I have no objection to state : The count distinctly 
said to me, in the presence of my friend and his 
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own, that your &ther had borrowed the money 
of him, amounting to 1,100/. for the purpose of 
paying your biUs, because you wei:e sobbuig and 
crying at home, for the want of the means of 
paying them -yourself. And the count declared 
that he lent the money under the impr^sion that 
it would be so applied. You will adopt what 
measures you choose under these circumstances; 
I only hope that they may be of a more prudent 
and less deceitful nature than some of those which 

* 

you hav6 lately had recourse to." 

The result of Fitzalleyne's remarks on Mr. 
C — — produced the following : 

* 

Correspondence bei^een Horatio C , Esq. cufid 

FitzaUeyne. 

London, Fladong's Hotel, Dec. 28, 1824. 

" Sir, — The Morning Herald of Saturday con- 
tains two letters from you to Miss Pons, mention- 
ing my name and conduct in terms which I do 
not purpose here to discuss, but to which you 
will see-it is impossible for me to submit without 
a satisfactory explanation. For that purpose Mr. 
Spooner has accompanied me from London, in 
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Wboilt I have placed my hofiour dn this edcasidif. 
I stin, 9iT,j(fttt very obedienft sfei^atrt, 

JPUzcffleyne^Ca^j Dec, 99, 1824. 
"Si^— t eattmt hav^ iStit leasl hesitation in 
assuring you, that in the mention of your narn^ 
in a correspondence lately published^ unauthorized 
by me, that it was not my intention to make any 
insinuation prejudicial to your character ; and 
that as I never had the pleasure of your aicquaint- 
uice, I beg you to believe that, iil the exercise of 
my authority over my children, I totally disclaim 
any wish of giving personal otfence to you. I 
have the honour to be, sir, your obedient humble 
servant^ 

** FlTZALLEYNE." 

How very polite !-^How very gentlemanly ! — 
How very — pugh. 

When the correspondence, on all sides, ceased, 
there was a great blank in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury. No more liveried lacqueys, smart 
grooms, swiJFk despatches, thundering postmen. — 
It was like a truce after a long and active cam- 
paign, or rather it was the silence of suffering. 
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The past was eventfiil indeed — the future had 
nothing cheering in it. We must pause^ and con» 
duct our readers back to the Triumvirate of the 
FitzalleyneSy considering that he who bears the 
title desired to stand neuter in that capacity^ 
although certainly not in affection and brotherly 
love. 



CHAPTER XVL 



A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 



'^ AU females have prerogative of sex : 
The she^s ev*n of the savage herd are safe : 
All, when they snarl or bite, havg^no return 
But coortabip from the male.** 

Dryden^s Don Seh, 

The brothers — Magnanimify of one — A JruitUsa 
cause — Elu4:idations thereof— A countess'^s ad- 
dress to her peers — Not from her own hand^ hut 
the documents which she had fwrnished — JReflec^* 
tions^ 

<' Farewell ! a long farewell to all my greatness." 

Cardinal WoUey, 

The cardinal was the son of a butcher, yet rose 
by his talent to the highest dignities in the state : 
his greatness was the work of his own splendid 
talents— his fall may be attribute^ to his immea- 
surable ambition. This reflection will naturally* 

g2 
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Strike the reader when perusing the conclusion 
of this chapter, which exhibits the address not 
written by the lady mother of Fitzalleyne, but 
made out by a dashing amateiu* actor (already 
mentioned) from the vouchers, documents, letters, 
papers, and memorandums of that right honour- 
able female. The attempted elevation of our hero 
did not proceed from his extraordinary abilities ; 
#but his fall has been occasioned by the ambition 
of his parents and himself: the former mingled 
with filial affection — the latter characterized by 
self-love only : thus the causes are different, but 
the effects hitherto produced are the same. In 
the interim, such is the love of the brothers (and 
creditable it is to them), that thol^oungest, who 
bears a legitimate coronet, has thrown it from his 
Inrow, earnestly wishing that he could place it on 
the fair front of his elder brother. There is 
more than modesty or affection in this — there is 
something like magnanimity. But to overthrow 
the law, to undermine the dignity of the peerage, 
is a work of too Herculean a nature even (ot ks 
quatrejils aimons *, were they in existence ; th«re-« 
i^e it appears that the hope of an exchange, or 

« 

* Fdur brothers, who left home mounted on one white hone, and 
nesibnned chivslrous piodi^^iai ia daj». of yore. 
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of a new creation^ cannot impede the fulfilment of 
the obligation given^ in love and honouri by Fitz- 
alleyne to Maria. " Where there is a will there 
is a way^*^ is a yulgar but not less true saying. 
As to the tide) we see exchanges and promotions 
in the Gazette^ but not in the Court Calendar ; 
and further to elucidate this pointy the countesses 
address to her peers will speak for itself. 

" My Loeds, 

** When I appeared in your Lordships^ House 
as a witness in support of the claim of my eldest son - 
to succeed to the title and honours of his father, 
the late Earl Fitzalleyne of Berkeley, I felt the 
most gratefurbonyiction that your Lordships'* de- 
cision would secure to him that birthright, which 
the imprudent conduct of his parents had seriously 
endangered ; for, my Lords, I was not only con- 
scious of the justice of his claim, but had been 
assured by grave and learned men that those 
difficulties which such misconduct had thrown in 
the Vay of his succession had by their timely pre* 
caution been happily removed. Your Lordships, 
however, have decided that my son'^s claim was 
not made out, and it is not my purpose to question 
the judicial rectitude of such decision, however J 
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may bewail it ; but, regarding it as the result ot 
the sound application of those rules and principles 
of law upon which your Lordships are judicially 
bound to proceed) I should hope that I may be 
permitted respectfully to submit to your consider- 
atioi^ as individuals, the reasons which induce me 
to think| that, however such decision may affect 
the claim, it ought not to prejudice the moral 
character of those who came forward in support 
of it. 

V' I am aware, my Lords, that legal claims must 
-be made out by legal evidence ; but as the most 
perfect system of evidence, however admirably 
calculated to the general purposes of truth and 
justice, is not adapted to every po^ble case, it 
may sometimes happen that a claim destitute of 
all moral foundation may succeed by the appli- 
cation of a general rule, and the best morally 
founded fail from the want of that particular 
evidence which is legally necessary to silpport it ; 
but your Lordships, as individuals, in forming a 
private opinion, are free, nay, in candour, are 
often bound, to advert to circumstances which 
upon general principles may be wisely excluded 
from judicial consideration, and, under the im- 
pression of such circumstances, to alleviate by 
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yova sympathy the painful effect of your judgment. 
To prove my^f entitled to such sympathy is the 
purpose of this address to your Lordships, as the 
Co-Peers of a beloved husband, whose fame it is 
my duty to protect, and to prove that it was never 
4amished by my conduct. 

** As my son^s claim was founded upon a mar- 
riage had between his parents previously to his 
birth, I was called upon as a witness to establish 
isuch marriage ; and as upon the credif due to me 
the success of his claim would principally depend, 
I hope your Lordships will allow me, in referring 
to my general character and conduct, to avail 
myself of the testimony of one, whose testimony 
I feel not mq|^ honourable to myself than to him, 
as it appears to be the free-will offering of his 
heart, at a moment when worldly considerations 
might have been supposed to have most strongly 
prejudiced him against me : I allude to Admiral 
Berkeley, who, though he complains of his bro- 
ther's want of confidence in not having sooner 
communicated the circumstance of his marriage 
to him, expresses himself in terms of the most 
gratifying approbation of the object of his choice. 

" My Lords, — ^Allow me to submit to your, 
consideration the speech which he (the Earl) made 
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in ypur Lordships' Hom^ in the ywf 17d(^ I 
do not teiEideir either the speech or depofiitioa as 
}0gal eyidencei but (as already stated) as moral 
proof, and shall hei^eaflt^r call your Lordships' 
attention to th^ cirouHistances under which they 
were made, and the sol^fmn declarations by which 
doy w^ro subsequently conSrmed.^' 

<^ Mt ][i0BDS| 

^* B^elyuig on the candour of thi# Com- 
mitter, who know that \ am unused to public 
speaking, I come with the fullest confidence ip 
your permittmg me to read this paper, wliicli 
contains facts : but the occasion calls forth ^H the 

feelings that can oppre^ts huinai^^nftt^u^ aa » 
ihther and a husband. 

" J oowet W Lordf^, to 4o justice to a wife and 
^hildrfSi who, J ti^s^ will not su0*^r from f^y 
«ew4ng inconsistency of conduct. 

^ A« to my reason* ffw concealing my ftrst 
inArriage« I tiuM» the Cfimmittee will not prow 
1^ dec^ring them publicly; I have tnipMrted • 
them to two of my fnends, NoWe Lord^ now 
lirdseiit, who have acknowledged to me, and; I nv 
sure, will pledge thomselves to the Commi^ee, 
Ihat they are honourable reasons, of such a nature 
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as cannot, without the most serious consequences 
to a very respectable family, be made public. 

^' The ceremony of the second marriage was 
gone through from the fullest conviction, on my 
par^ thut the registration of my first marriage 
was destroyed; and as I had, in some measure, 
si^nctioned the act, it was not in nature for me to 
bring Mr, H. to punishment. 

" Befoife I married first, I urged to Mr. H., in 
the strongest manner, the necessity of secrecy ; 
but when I found, among other instances, that 
the late Sir J*. Guise had written to my brother, 
saying tb^t the rumour Was too strong not to be 
true, of a marriage having taken place between 
me and the Countess, which letter Adm. B. showed 
to a friend of mine, I then gave Mr. H* to underw 
stand that he would forfeit my friendship for 
evey, if he did not prevent all possibility of di»- 
qoyeryt I received in answer a few lines, saying 
in evf^ry thing I should be obeyed ; nor wa» I 
awAre of the latitude I had given bim till after- 
wardsy when he wanted money, I heard from him 
that be had risked hia life for me in destroying 
the register ; and imtU that moment I kliew not 
the penalty^ 
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** Circumstanced as I was, I could not in honour 
do any thing that might expose him to punish-- 
ment. What then was to be done ? In case Mr. 
H. outlived me, or Mr. T. should die, who ran 
more risks of death from his public capacity, what 
then would be the Countess's situation? What 
proof could she bring of her marriage ? How be 
heard in the world ? As soon, therefore, as the 
causes of secrecy were removed, we were married 
again: and I am sure the Committee will feel, in 
mjr situation, that the second marriage must, at 
all events^ have been a -prudential step. 

'' As to the manner in which the baptisms of 
my children were registered, it was the natural 
and necessary consequence of that secrecy. I 
thought it niht have been unpossxble to prove 
my first marriage without the registration of it, 
and consequently not only the children I then 
had, but any other I might have, would be deemed 
illegitimate. I did not, however, risk this measure 
until I had been informed by an eminent counsel 
diat such f^econd marriage could not have the 
effect of invalidating my first, in case the solem- 
vnization of it could be proved. 

^^ The registrati<)n of my first marriage was dis^ 
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covered in consequence of a search made by the 
advice of another counsel of great eminence^ who 
suggested that possibly some traces of it, either 
in the parish register, or among the late Mr. H.'s 
papers, might remain. 

*' In pursuance of this advice a very careful 
search was made, and the result has been such 
as has. been related to the Committee, 

" But if the least doubt should remain in the 
breast of .any noble Lord,, as to the fact of my 
first marriage, Lady Berkeley and myself are 
willing to give our personal testimony of it, in any 
manner the Committee may think proper to re- 
quire; for I can no longer withhold the justice 
which I feel due to my wife and diildren, nor 
suffer them to remain victims of my family prider 
or my own false notions of honour."^ 

" That Lord Fitzalleyne of Berkeley hs^, pre- 
viously to March, 1796, repeatedly declared that 
he was not married, and that, in order to procure 
the licence £>r his marriage in 1796, he made oath 
to the same efiect, are facts which have been much 
observed upon; but, such having been his con- 
duct for a series of years, he could not, my Lords, 
but be aware of the obloquy that might attach to 
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him irom any declaration that he might then make 
to the contrary. If, howeven he was conscious 
that his former conduct had been wrong, and 
cruel to his family, and he sincerely repented of 
it; I think I may venture, my Lords, to affirm, 
that it was his duty to confess it; and, by so 
doing, repair, so far as he could, the mischief he 
had done, and prevent the still greater mischiefe 
that his perseverance in such deception was likely 
to occasion. ^ If, on the contrary, my Lords, his 
former declarations were true, what could be the 
temptation that could induce him, by wilful and 
deliberate perjury, to take upon himself the op- 
probrium of not only having deceived his friends 
by the grossest misrepresentations, but of having 
also sworn, at least, rashly, in 1796, when he ob- 
tained the licence for his second marriage? 

" The pressure of remorse, my Lords, might 
impel him to brave the consequences of the con- 
fession of misconduct; but, if he was conscious of 
innocence, I eannot conceive a motive that could 
induce him voluntarily to charge himself with 
guilt Of such contempt of piiblic opinion human 
experience furnishes no instance, and, for the 
honour of human nature, I trust, my Lords, that 
your Lordships will not presume it; espeeiafiy 
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vfhea you refer to what appears to have Jbeen his 
.Lordship's subsequent conduct^ at a period when 
he contemplated his dissolution as fast approachr 
ij3g, and when he appears to have rested his best 
hope of forgiveness from hi^God' on the sincerity 
of his anxiety to do justice to his fellow-ment At 
that awful period your Lordships will find he re- 
peated his declaration that he was married in 
1785, and^ in the agony of remorse, confessiii^ to 
me that which nothing but the higll^st oonaidar- 
ations could induce me to repeat, that he had 
married me in 1785 merely to get possession of 
my person, and never intended to acknowledge 
me as his wife. Is it credible^ my Lords, that, at 
such a moment, the most abandoned of mankind 
shottUl have emj^yed himself in fabricating fake* 
hood with a view to brand his own memory, and 
to lower him in general estimation? If your 
Lordships, who rejected the evidence of such de^ 
clarations^ had yourselves heard them, your jiH 
didial dedsbiH as to thdc legal admissibility^ must 
have been the same ; but I think, my Londs, I 
may venture to. affirm, that you could not have 
retired from your respective seats io judicatore> 
but under the moral conviction Aat such declara- 
tions were true i and, under that convietion, would 
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have felt the sincerest anxiety to do that which I 
now solicit — ^to aUeviate, by ^our sympathyi the 
painful effect of your judgment. 

'* The declarations of the Earl Fitzalle3me of 
Berkeley^ my Lords, in and subsequent to 1799, 
may be ascribed to the impulse of remorse ; and 
I will ask whether, if they can be ascribed to the 
most sincere and heartfelt repentance, they ought 
to be imputed to the foul* purpose of robbing his 
younger cfafld of those legal rights, which his 
birth had cast upon him, and that by the means 
of forgery and perjury ? His purpose could Hot 
be to exclude a stranger, or a collateral relation; 
from those honours which he was to transmit. 
The right of succession was unquestionably in 
one of his own children, and they may both be 
regarded as having been equally dear to his 
affection, and neither of them had attained that 
age which would allow of conduct having pro- 
duced much personal preference.^ To transfer 
the acknowledged claim of the younger son to the 
first-bom would necessarily, even if effected, sub- 
ject the Earl to much imputation. As a prcject of 
fraud, my Lords, it was full of danger ; and even as 
a measure of justice it was exposed to difficulty; 
but, if condcience required it, the course which 
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conscience prescribed was to be pursued ; and, 
under the pressure of that imperious call of duty, 
your Lordships may account for the Earl's sub- 
sequent conduct, when» in the fulness of health, 
or on the b^d of sickness, — in the enjoyment of 
the friendship of the good and great, or in the 
gloomy and solitary hour of death, — ^you'find him 
unifbrmly asserting his marriage in 1785, and the 
right of his first-bom son to succeed to the title 
and honours of his Earldom. 

<^ But, my Lords, amidst all the troubles which 
surround me, it is a source of great consolation 
to know that Lord Fitzalleyne of Berkeley never 
did disown me to the Prince Regent ; -but, on the 
contrary, from the year 179S, when the late Lord 
Fife first mentioned to his Royal Highness the 
suligect of a private marriage having taken place 
between us; and soon after, when his Royal 
Highness mentioned it himself to Lord Fitzalleyne 
of Berkeley, he declared ' that I was not his 
mistress, but his wife, and the worst-used woman 
in the world ;' and from that time to the day of 
his death, he invariably spoke of me to his Royal 
Highness as his wife. 

*^ Lord Fitzalleyne of Berkeley never had the 
most distant idea of deceiving his Royal High^ 
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ness; and whenever I, or my children, became 
the subject of conversation, his declarations were 
always uniformly the same, and he never breathed 
but sentiments of regret for bis foormer condnety 
and expressions of love and esteem for bb faainly« 
How have I, therefore^ my Lords, to lament, thfil 
the communication of declarations offered by his 
Royal Highness during the late investigation was 

not received! — How have I to lament, that » 

• 

weight of evidence, flowing from such a source, 
and pregnant with conviction, should not at least 
be contrasted, upon your Lordships' minutes, with 

that of the Noble Marquis of B-' ■> ! 

May I venture to add, that I think, if yotnr Lord* 
ships had received it, and, with it, had tal^en into 
your consideration my exemplary conduct from 
my earliest infancy, I should not only have been 
acquitted of crime, but my moral character could 
never have suflered one moment in your L<»^d- 
ships' estimation. I, nevertheless, my Lords, bow 
with humiKty to your decision, not doubting but 
it is founded upon the strictest justice^ and dic- 
tated by the purest wisdom. 

" My gratitude to his Royal Highnesa can crnly 
end with mj life : for, great and exalted aa his 
lugb sitaation is, it is exceeded by the qualitieaof 
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his mind. His benevolent feelings towards me 
and my children, and his gracious friendship to-, 
wards my husband, even to the last moments of 
his life, induced me, at the' inquest of Lord Fit^E- 
alleyne of Berkeley, and during his Jast illness, to 
write to his Royal Highness, which I did. 

** Such was the friendship, my Lords^ with 
which I was honoured in 1810 ; and can your 
Lordships suppose that any worldly consideration 
could have induced me to hazard the loss of it? 
They who know me best, my Lords, know that 
ambition is not the order of my mind. Domestic 
happiness I have ever looked for in the discharge 
of domestic duties ; and the highest gratification 
to be derived from social intercourse I have ex- 
perienced in the charities of tlie heart, which, 
acquainted with its own imperfectibns, knows how 
to allow for the imperfections of others. I pre- 
tend not to exemption from failings, but I am 
proudly confident that I am free from vice. I 
have been tried, and I may say severely ; but that 
Providence which has allowed of it, and *' who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," hath still 
supported me, and, I am confident,. wUl not aban- 
don me in this, the severest trial of my life; but, 
in his great mercy, will, in due time, reveal the 
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truths of my heart, aad Qualify mt ^yen m^to mwi. 
My Lords, I avmt that fiieriod witb confidfincQi 
as that whkh will entitle i^e tq yQuc v^pe^t, and 
periiaps to soiBiel^iig i»ore ; hut should life give 
way to the pressure of accumubtedt sorrows, the 
sympathy of the Peerage will^ I trust» be the ii^ 
herkaucse of my childjren,^^ 

. This trial waa coudiH^d with the utmost 80-> 
lemnity : die occasion dwiwded it ^ for uot ouly 
was the Iady» wjio sal ther^ with 9» ordeal tago 
throi^b> deeply and sd^nain^y iatereated in the 
cause at ksne ; but Ha nature wsa suqH as uwst 
have made more tlusn <me feel uneai^ in its pro^. 
gress. How many iOustriow^ namef whiie^ would 
not stand a alrict and diligent siHrutiny 2 howiuany 
an esGutcliaQB) the hlot ctf wUdi wm dtiU emer 
loped in the skadeaofojbbvm? bownwy^uroa 
which would not staud the^ teat of inquiry^ but 
which flourished only fnom beis^ undi^turfoed i 
Mo9e than one pcm ittght rv^ hia ff»ehead; 
more than one peeress, in her husbaxid's rights 
might feel an increase of compIe3;to&by the addod 
presence of the damask rose; and how ovuiy. 
more of the very bluest class bore on diat ooea-- 
sion, and still bear, their bludiing honours thick 
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upon them ? ** En la rose je fleuris/* with other 
amatory mottoes under the rose, announce the 
amours of royalty to be the source of their nobi- 
lity ; how many more have equal ille^timacy for 
their origin, but which bears the mute device of 
sub rosa f This privilege question was indeed a 
trying matter ; and although defeat oiily attached 
to the question before the committee^ the uncer- 
tain triumph of some of the spectators present 
must have cost them a thought. Some there were, 
however, who were proved of that established 
bend sinister, which the countess under examin- 
ation was anxious to blot out from the arms 
of her eldest son, now reduced to see a fourth 
brother his superior in rank. When we think of 
the ordeal in question, we cannot help remem- 
bering the eloquent French preacher, who, when 
enlarging on the vices of the court) and female 
conjugal infidelity, and on the loose and voluptuous 
manners of the highest ranks of the sex, appeared 
as if about to angle out and challenge one in par- 
ticular, and taking up the book before him said : 
** Je jette mon livre k une,'' " I throw my book 
at one.^ Every head was immediately down. — A 
word to the wise. 

h2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



SHE STOOPS TO GONQUER. 



'^ Gold makes a patrician of a slave ; 
A Dwaif an Atlas ; aThenites brave : 
It canods all defects/* 

Garridc, 

The Jhte thai is UJcely to await l^zaUeyne of 
Berkeley andihe Peorgreen count — The Juhire 
prospect of Maria — Money no recompense'^ 
Moral reflections — Recapitulations. 

•*> Where shall he rest^he, the deoeiyer ?** 

We leave a blank here below to be filled up by 
who will. The thuig is not new. The immortal 
Sterne did so before us. Write on, reader ! 



If we left the fate of the deserter in lore to a 
puTQf }udge» justice would not be done. If to the 
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common pleas, we should say that this was no 
common plea. If to the white serjeant, severity 
might be expected. To the enchantresses of aU 
cofirtoybanishment from their presence, good graces, 
and smiles, nigbllit the ^^seiileBce awarded; but 
the cheapest and ^ minor court will suffice ; and 
we recommend it to die court of conscience. Let 
it be broitg)d bk there, and die jMnishment will 
not be a feather. We recommend after that to 
the parti6», if they can remove it from that court, 
together with the we^fU of unheard evidence, 
that tkey shopld never gd cpurtlng agaipi. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror may yejb boast sdtne adven- 
tures and exploits similar to those whicb fiAed 
the columns o^ the netespapers some time back. 
He may perhaps have the same success ; but we 
doubt if he will be able to plume himself much 
upon the reputation which will attach to him* It 
fwill be BO great consolation to him to reiect (we 
touch on the recent event) that he has triumphed 
over innocence, and afterwards done all that was 
in his power to prevent her establishment in life. 
To have even ridiculed the man who might have 
been the instrument of procuring riches and con- 
siddh'atioik ibr her (for whatever was settled o^ 
her vrottld have escaped the qiendlhrift^ handX 
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he mny ^itt as an exiHise, thflftas & mtti irf honour 
he thought it liis ttuty not to -idlow any Knan to 
be made a ilupe "bf 

Sipeet Ifl^lffiatt muMiiKyl; hag that undtion lohk 
heart-4t i¥91 tM lieal it : irfaen lacerating t^Bec* 
tion "atid old fige come oi>— -when gout and other 
fnftitanties are ^he natund confeRsquehces of hat d 
living— ii4iett tioHtary and Aaappointed in hU 
dream bf wstiAes ahd ^joronets, his issue shall aH 
be living ipet>roac1ies to hita, and liemand a name 
trt; the hands of bun who has fixed a stdn upon 
their brow, and abandoned their mother (a term 
Whieh night be put in the plural nmtfber). Will 
not the frustrated tetenVkms of paternal intendons 
in a'%igh quarter* which be wiB not have fiir to 
took back for, h6 like an accusing spirit, in such 
aMi hour ? ICght not an act of retributive j ufltiice, 
which be ttay no longer be permitted to petfertn, 
t&r mdre than one reason have been a bahn to 
bis disturbed bmin? Amd wodd not the diilcet 
voice of her who once endianted him, whose 
many charms were but too fatal to her own re- 
pose, be music to his ears ? her presence a beam 
o( light to his sight ? We will ask no more ques- 
tions, but leave him to put them to himself. The 
following extracts from a former trial may give 
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some idea of the dashing character of him who 
is the hero of our work. We have to regret that 
these cases multiply ad infinitum in our courts of 
justice, in town and country, in high life, and 
even in the second class. It may be weD for a 
tall man to pace through a town with stately froiit 
and step, and to be pointed at with '* That^s the 
man — don't look at him, Eliza, the wretch ! he^s .a 
handsome dog though — ^how well made I what ap 
in^pudent fellow !** AH that may appear very 
pretty, but will not improve the morals of the 
country. 

The. gallant, gay Lothario, capable of acting 
thus, will, we fear, not turn from his ChUde Ha- 
j'Oldish^ pilgrimage until old age, or sudden mis- 
fortune surprises him in his caieer. Reports 
since the exposure of Maria, and the trial con- 
nected therewith, favour this apprehension : that 
it may be otherwise, is the sincerest . wish of all 
who know him and wish him wel^ of which«mun- 
her the author is one. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DEVIL TO PAY. 



'^ No aigament like matter of fact is ; 
And we are best of all led to 
Men's priadples bj what they da" 

Hudibrati 

Fatnibf correspondetice — Reproofs — Stiffness — 
Things not suited to quality cJuxracters — Further 
proof that an alliance with Maria could be no 
disgrace. 

** B n'y a rien beau que le vnu» le vrai seul est aimable." 

JBoUeau, . 

As effects are better accounted for by tradng 
the causes from which they proceeded, so some 
family documents, in the way of correspondence} 
connected with the house of Carbon, and of the 
namC^ of " Thou steepest, * in French, together with 
the status quo of matters previous to Mary Carbon's 
being raised to a title, will furnish clearer evidence 
and explanatory matter for a candid mind to decide 
on, as to the propriety of Fitzalleyne^s withholding 
his promise of marriage to Maria, on the score of 
any apprehension of its standing in the way of a 
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new creation of nobility ; it may also funuBh a 
guess as to the probability and propriety of such a 
new and serious tn^iteuM. 

The series of lelterf in <iuesliM begins with a 
round assertion, that no marriage was celebrated in 
1785, and that therefore no plea of legitimacy could 
be set up in fkvour of fStaaUey»e4»f Berkeley ; and 
we have these "wotds in tiie pre&ee to a work pub- 
lished by the sister-in-law of his lady mother : *^ But 
even as fate ja VI9S, my iM^Mmc^ "wIhsi ww it&r 
prinripal witness td the 'pi^elended itiftrriiige, Tre- 
qcieiitly expresseiS a "mAi to i*6t 9 *""" ^ y , and 
the castle where his sister dwelt, never b^veMv- 
ing se^i it;" and further on add%- ^'^evand debts 
of the C D *s fiither (the butcher) still remain* 

ing ui^ptudy it was deemed expedient to pay them, 
previous to the investigation in the House of Xonift 
in 1799 ; tot this purpose we set out iox Gloucester, 
and on our arrival there, iny husband wafted ^t aa 
inn« while he sent me, in a^fictitious name, to pay 
the debts. 4. *«.'^ About six mondis after» l^oaxm 
in possession of a letter from lum to the ^ounteiss, 
wherein^ after uptiraiding iier &» ungeneiHiut ^ton^t 
duct, be f^yv '^ You me wm nsen io the highert 
f)itch of jfour wishe$'^ This letter 4ielu?s date 
J^ch 1798< ^nd ^e ^ter*ia4aw tilamhr^ m ber 



tcr, ivlfltitc lo bar kd^^sliip's lexltlted sttttim> cftflK 
'ndt be doiibted, bs alfai^g to Imt ftnatitfgd ta^ 
1796. -' In Ihe iMAtrie 'df thk temttive, the mttefiv 
ifi^vr Qouf^bons bitterly <0f her titled )-dftdoii> «iid 
SA^f^ *< On »iy ftiti^ai ni ^* ■ « ■■ 'Ofld^fi^ ihe 
informed me (of the jprogre^s tten ttMkkig fii ^ 
HoBoe UMpeetnig 4ief sm's dtim, ttddiiig^ ! mi 
sofferifiig die gt^atekt uneMkieA <sk eksoMttt of my 
■Mher^ ior lear my eiiemieib shuvdd ^ boM of ker 
befcwe ycia «reive ^ra^ ^wfeach vmM do madb 
mischief.'' Noiri-**<qpuety'^Wh«t fear «Mild there 
be ef imtfclttef in this ceie? TDhe dd lady whe 
was eetit ifor to Laxdbetli^ end ^mk visited by her 
daughter in a hooknefueoach, was thep in great 
mneasnwss at the name <f( T <»» r , assumed in the 
fionily, lAkk yft refrain Grcm dvrelliiig on, nnoo 
what is Ibhere «i a name? And in tiie neiet (lage 
cf the narratiire we <are informed that die ^tetenud 
grandfloother <£ FitzaUeyne received ^irom his mq* 
ther)4ni anniuty of thiri^^soe ptmndsJ whUAfar^ 
merly hud been but t<«tnelD«. 

VhoBi lanny details in the niirrative of Mary<»» 
'«^o^ though her name ootr^eys Aob skepM^ seems 
{loftctly oimj&e^t appears that great ditsoomfirtitre 
was fek by het sistee-isKkw, and t&s. T/s Jms- 
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• 

bandy lifter the defeat in a certain high house, and 

she says, page 21, " The C s's first^ place of 

retreat was to an obscure lod^ng, from which die 
immediately set out for the Island of Madeira :** 
and further on, *^ Her brother's retreat wasy if po&-. 
able, rath» more precipitate, leaving his lodgii^ in 
London, without even taking his trunks, which were 
four months afterwards advertised in a dmly paper 
for the owner to take away.^'. Here the narratrix was 
left in great pecuniary difficulties, and never saw her 
stster-'in-law for five months (as she says), when a 
meeting took place^ on her return, not far from 
London (she names the place). At this place 
th^ titled lady in question received a vint from a 
most illustrious duke, whose attachment she spoke 
of in high colours to many ; with other remarks 
of little moment, and better omitted — ^none, how- 
ever, such as can touch her character, which we 
consider immaculate. We refrain from following 
up the narrative in the statements of want of 
generosity towards a brother, his ruin, inconsistent 
conduct, and the like ; all that can be collected is 
parsimony on one hand, and exposure on the other, 
with nothing to exalt the Carbon family, nor to 
throw a light on that of ^' JTum sleepesty Here 
follow letters from the right honourable lady, where 
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we are astonisheid to find a strange neglect of gram- 
mar in a sentence >— << And the bad hands he has 
fed into J who works and goads him to his present 
conduct;*^ which burst of rhetoric bears upon her 
brother. 

Disunion in families is a sad thing. Nor does the 
illustrious union which this enraged sister formed 
with a noble character, now lio more, excuse her 
from being so off her guard, both in language and 
in conduct, as to have forgotten, not what she ori- 
ginally was, but what her good fortune made her. 
We have already named her virtues as a wife and 
mother, to which we might have added economy^ 
whereby her noble spouse's pecuniary concerns, pfi$- 
vious to the death of his right honourable father, 
were industriously attended to, and greatly im- 
proved. Violence of temper was, however, discover- 
able on more than one occasion, which is always 
forgetting one^s-self ; and it would seem, from this 
quotation, that she even here forgot her grammar, 
whilst her economy so increased, that it degenerated 
into nearness unbecoming of her rank. We have 
many proofs of the one fact ; the other needs no 
further corroboration than what may be collected 
from page 66. .There we find something not so 
ungrannlaatical, but surely as un-gen-teel : '^ Your 
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h^band has aeQiyjed hmself of crimes^ a»d these 
Qjciines bib lady ot ^jeidoUy^ at 9uy »pu>n»ent he q£^ 
ftndft her» may \mng a|[amst him.^^ But Suphia^ 
the lady thus doubly naiped, says otherwise^ tist* 
f Had I sueh a brother, how I should have adoawk 
him — be has every virttjbs.^' fo supjport of the ac- 
cusation of unlftjyitke staigiiiessy the sister^kirlaw 
pxoduees a letter, where wq find tjhib passage lbl« 
lowing a half ofer to adntl hm 80D» and oonse^ 
quently ni^hew to the great ladjr^ to a room and 
board m the house :-^^ He may ibid plenty of w&ik 
here, if he brings his GoJoma mith km: hi tn§tH 
Ji^d 1m awn %oasiing!^^ In anoihef lettei^ ijt ia 
sfated as a raotive finr not providing fior one of her 
nephews, that there are ^^ Thousimda of offieara 
stawing^ midshipmen haynraiking/' &c. At lengthy 
Iiowever» the relation is made a miiUupman; and 
is advised, per lettBr^ not ta name hia &dier \ and 
he is to be described as the ^* Son^qfunL ^j^^ird^fiy 
Ifimimg hismdfw with a h9ni$om0 anmnt^" 

The oi^ refledion to be dfawn. ffom tlusse few 
extvactafirom correflpondenoe and odier dooawenta 
is, the further Gonviction that the ilkistnous famiiy 
here compromised should have studiously aureidsd 
the exposure which a recent event hks bright to 
ite eldest branch, who casts such contemptuous nor* 
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tice on the Pea-green count, thus nicknamed by 
him. Families must be without a blot in their 
escutcheon to stand the ordeal of public opinion^ 
and of strict, undermining, and secret inquiiy, 
which always accompanies those who are held up 
to public notice. And it will be the opinion of 
more than one, that the fulfilling of a solemn pro- 
mise, under delicate circumstances, is always honour- 
able; and that the alliance which it might have 
produced would not have been derogatory to the 
male contracting party. It will furthermore be 
added by the sporting world, that a race lost, by 
allowing the winner to walk over the course, is a 
less defeat than to be distanced* Had the count 
let judgment go by default, less prejudice had been 
done to all parUes, including Fitzalleyne himself, 
wilfully made public in the affair. 



\ 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 



C( 



All seek their ends, and each would other dieat : 
Tliey only teem to hate, and teem to love ; 
But intereet la the point on which they move/' 

Lowe. 



Errors exist in aU classes — The profligacy of the 
stages-More laoe-letters extraordinary — Haw 
ihejf expose men to ridicuk'-'The difficulty of 
'writing them sensibly — A certain jilderman — 
Moral reflections^^oncbision. 

" Humanum est errare*** is an incontrovertible 
maxini) or, as Pope says, '^ to err is human/' We 
learn this lesson at school, and every day of our lives 

* We knew a military wouUi^de Lathi scholar who used (in addition 
to the reoeived rule, that the bottle cannot err) to say daily at mess, 
« Humanum est errare, sed hottlum non.*' However, if the bottle 
err not, it sets those who l<^e it erring themselves. 

VOL. II. I 
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is a practical justification of its truth : on the throne, 
^ in the cabinet^ in the senate^ in public and in private 
life, frail man, and his fairer sister and partner, are 
continually proving what is thus advanced ; on the 
stage and off the stage, before the curtain and behind 
it, above-board and in secret, it is still the same ; 
children of tender age and diminutive size, and 
children of six feet high and of three score, are the 
performers in The Comedy of Errors s which dra- 
matic representation leads not unfrequently to tragic 
scenes — not forgetting what Pat calls a tnelhw dram 
(melodrame). We therefore are less surprised when 
we see the corruption of the age arising from these 
unconquered and uncontrolled errors. There are 
amongst them degrees and shades ; and it must be 
allowed that those who brazen it out in vice are 
more reprehensible than those who keep up decent 
appearances, and pass tranquilly through life, with- 
out deeply injuring any one, or ^ving scandal and 
bad example, whereby they may sully modesty, 
shock virtue, and bring church, state, nobility, pro- 
fession, or calling into disrepute : the old adage of 
the wary Italian, that " Peccato celaio e la metaper^ 
donato^ has much good sense in it, and is, at least, 
in favour of decency ; which stands in relation to 
virtue as cleanliness does to hoHness. Nov cleanli« 
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ness has more in the word than the vulgar and Ig- 
norant may perceive at first ; for it means cleanliness . 
exterior and intesrior, of heart, of hand, of word, and 
of action : per contra then, corruption, ribaldry, 
dirty actions, &C.&C. constitute downright profligacy ; 
which we see every day in print in the columns of 
our newspi^rs, in shapes more multiform than 
Prot3BUS ever assumed— trials for crim. con. aniiually 
increaong, breaches of promise of marriage breaking 

out wcnrsfe than ever, street-riots and police causes*-* 

• 

in which noble names occa^onally are exposed— aug- 
menting to iL great degree ; paper-wars of crimina- 
tkm and recrimination, to the disgrace of both par- 
ties ; bankruptcies and insplvendes more extensive 
every sessioils, and in which the names of noble- 
men^B sons, gentlemen, and soi^isant wealthy and 
respectable commercial men come unblushinglybe- 
ftve the public — ^from whence one might suppose that 
the golden and silver* ages were gone by, and that 
the age of Imvss had actually arrived, the baseness 

* A w^g, in oomparing the prasent age to the foimer times^ -in 
order to elucidate the four ages of Ovid, said, that when the pure 
steriing age had gone by, the silver^ one was discernible by a change 
of Dumn^ : aftn this a worse €iumge iqppearod, which was in com* 
parison as a hrats fiffttuDg might be to a sovereign. 

'f Tertia post iUam saooessit ahenea proles," OvM*f Met, 

I 2 
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of which could only be restrained by the 2^ of iron : 
so have counterfeits and Birmingham-ware been 
substituted for the old British currency. Waving, 
however, all ma^mo/ comparisonsi it will be allowed 
that open vice is fearfully gidning ground. Our 
ancestors would have thought themselves ruined by 
a newspaper exhibition in vice or crime : now it is 
to be regretted that itis t^e versa. Nor isthepro- 
fligacy of the times confined, as formerly, to the two 
extremes of society— high life and low life — ^but it 
has crept in, increased, and multiplied in the middling 
classes ; so that we see damages awarded continually, 
according to the rank and profits of the offending 
party, from the duke to the dondng-master, and from 
tJl^e commander of cavalry to the dismounted scenic 
kOig^ calling for '^ a horse, a hoase, my kingdom for 
a horse !" There is no pecccUo celaio in all this: 
«nd it further proves the degeneracy of the age, 
when public characters respect neither the public 
nor themselves. . The profligacy of the stage ia less 
wonderful than that of trade and commerce; and 
the reader would be less astonished at a light opera 
.or other stage-dancer tripping than at the levides 
(which by the by. is not the word) of a weighty 
dtizen^s better half, whether alderman or common- 
councilman, game cocks or wild fowl, and would 
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marvel less at 9^Jbuxpas from the former (a pm de 
deux is understood), than at a slip, stumble, or im- 
prudent step taken by a refiner's rib^ or by the 
sleeping partner of one whose warehouse, shop, 
counting-house, or store-room becomes thereby as 
notorious as the Horns at Highgate, the Half-moon, 
or the Rose Tavern ; whilst the worthy alderman or 
trader gets no pity, even when noodled and imposed 
upon; and inherits contempt if hoodwinked by in- 
terest, or drink, or suspected of connivance or col- 
lui^on. And here every eye will naturally turn to 
a late trial, which exhibits the refinement of ttiete in 
a certain quarter. When we say ttisUj keen appe^ 
tite might be a more appropriate term ; for there 
appears no 4astej and less judgment, in the whole 
affaip— the amatoqr epistles, not d la Ovid^ included. 
It is clear that the cA^ts^Monimia has not studied the 
former, although she may have glanced over that au- 
thor^s^r^of Love. We are told that in the dressing- 
room meetings she rehearsed a number of little in- 
nocent, interesting scenesand interltides, and that her 
spouse occasionally was scene-shifler, candle-snuffer, 
and prompter; nay, compiaisantly played second ii^ 
a trio, and took a part, hke those who either read it, 
or stand as a dummy to the acting parties — ^perhaps 
*^ The Road to Ruin'^ may have been one, or 
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Castalio to his friend's Polydore; or he amy have 
run over Othello to his lago, and mouthed out 
^^ Would that the camp) pioneers, and all,^' 8cc. &c. ; 
or may have made one in the ^^ Provcked Ht^Aamd^ 
or attempted ** The Strcmger^' — iotstreokgtr things 
are. Be that as it may> the subject on the tofh has 
not exhibited '< The Wonder ^ or a Woman keqps a 
Secret** No, this Viokjmte has been too violent in her 
amour to keep secret even what never should have 
seen the day — ^the love-letters ! ! ! Else might the 
^^ Agreeable Surprise ^ have been avoided, when a 
door was opened to discovery : which reminds one 
of Dolly Broomstick going to the play, to see what 
she called Venison Preservedicn: Uti^Plut diskuisoered. 
But the love-letters — ay, the love-letters! .M*-4iow 
dangerous to write them— they make even wise men 
fools — so<lifficult it is to write them witti t«y thing 
like common sense ;-r'a sense of decency would be 
something in their favour ; but, as the fohd father 
says (vide Othello), '^ Here she comes .... She has 
deceived her father, and may deceive thee ;^' and 
with her come the epistles, for she figures nobly in 
them. How impressive the following ! * - 



** **'Dcarest of women,«--It is the trick of letter- 
writing to panegyrize fine countries; to comment on 
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antiquities, to relate anecdotes, and in ioto to tell 
your correspond^t that you are a person of great 
observation. Now, as I do not as[Are to that dia* 
racter, and my pen is guided only by my heiut, I 
shall tell my dearest Charlotte that I have been so 
lost in the thoughts of her since I left London^ that 
I have paid no other circumstance the least attention. 
My dear, dear girl, every mile that bore me from 
you convinced me how dear you was to my heart—- 
every day I have passed without you how essential 
you are to my happiness. 

^' I am satisfied we were formed for each other ; 
the assimilation dF.disposition in all its characters 
prpdidms it ; and I could, if I was not a philosopher, 
revile most impiously the fate that has given you to 
another. But to answer some of your darling ques- 
tions—The theatre was last night crowded to excess, 
and the applause as enthusiastic as it could be for the 
country ; but Charlotte did not hear it. The neigh- 
bourhood of Lynn is beautiful ; the walks enchant- 
in^^i-Charlotte does not partake of them : thus every 
thing that I might enjoy bears with it its counter- 
poise of mortification. Our separation is, however, 
but transient. I have not yet made any arrangement 
for the next week, and consequently expect to return 
on {Sunday, and hold my dear little girl in my arms. 
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* Fly swift, ye hours !' But should any circum- 
stance interfere with thb, I shall let you know. And 
now, my dear, dq^ girl, banbh from ]f^ur mind 
every suppo^don of a change in my affections : they 
araunalterdble; from the first moment I saw you I 
loved every hour; that passion has. increased, and 
in the possession of your heart I acknowledge with 
gratitude that I have obtained the very sunlmit o£ 
my wishes. Do not doubt me, Charlotte — ^I write 
you from my heart, a heart overflowing with love, 
for a heart that while it beats shall own no other 
mistress. 

** Dear, dear, dear girl, more than fiime, more 
than wealth, more than life, more than heaven, I 
love you. 

V '^ I have received your charming tetter. Do come 
if you ban!!! 

** Crown Inn.^ 

This is really like a lecture delivered on love-letter 

:9rTi^i\g^delivef us fh)m such lectures, and such 

writers I Surely men of talent get stultified when 

in love, and justify what Figaro says in the Follies 

of a Day-^ 

, ^' Que Ics gens d^esprit sont betes !** 
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The first letter was dated at the Croim Inn-^-^ui 
ominous name for ^^ finis corotiat opus \'* and we ex.^ 
pected the next to be from the Bdl and Horns ; but 
it was from the United States — not from VirginMt. .• 
Let it speak for itself. 

" My dearest little love — I have recrived your en- 
chanting little epistle ; though I am almost angry with 
you, to suppose that for a moment I could cease to 
love you : do believe me, when I tell you that every 
hour of absence I feel more and more the influence 
you have over my heart. One moment I think of 
my folly in not encoura^ng your proposal of coming 
with me ; and the next applaud my fortitude in re* ' 
pelling the foremost of my wisHes ; bu( we shaJ[Lmeet ^ 
again, sweet. I hear of all the adventurers at Drury- * * 
lane theatre : in your next tell me of their successes.; . 
whether the humble spark of talent of the — ^ — still 
glows in the dramatic world, or if some unexpected 
meteor has dazzled the perception, to the total 
extinction of the minor light. I am alp6st tempted ^ 
to say, come over and tell me all yourself; but then 
you could* never return, and I must ; besides, you 
would by such an act lose your rank in society, 
which you are so well qualified to adorn. I fancy I 
have you near me, and cannot help, boy-like, kissing 
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the paper that I know will shortly be in yonr hands. 
What project for the summer do you allude to, 
darling i I shall not quit the United States till the 
fdUowing year. I wish you oould prevail on some 
one to come and look after lost property. O dear, 
dear, dear girl, if I had but you in my arms, amidst 
the acclamations that attend my professional career, 
I should think this the promised Elysium. Every 
thing, both on and off the stage, in this country, has 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations. I an^ 
getting a great deal of money, and all is going on 
well* Give my love to my aunt, and tell her I am 
as prosperous as I wish to be ; which I know will be 
pleasing to her. Remember me with affection and 
gratitude to sister Anne ; and my dear, dear^ dear 
little girl, 

*• Doubt that the stars are fire* 
Doubt that the^ sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love V " 

What a fine quotation from Hamlet ! the follow- 
ing would be far more appropriate : 

^^ O ! fiailtie, thy name is woman !" 

&c. &c. &c. for whoever will read the sequel. 
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Now Gom6s in succession another from the Umted * 
States, but not from A merry K. 

^^ How shall I thank my darling little girl f(»r « 
all her solicitude and affection^ and how shall I tell 
her how much Hove her, and how great my desire 
to have hex once more in my arms ? In my heart 
she reigns triumphant, and ever will reign there 
while one pulsation throbs to recollection. Indeed, 
love, I sincerely repent of my folly in rest^funing 
you from your wishes. There is not a night or day 
passes but some pleasing remembrance makes me 
say, if she was but here. Indeed, Charlotte, I love 
you<*-dearly love you ; and though I always thought 
I £d, th^ mortification of absence most powerfully 
convinces me. Your charming letters are a great 
source of delight and instruction to me, as of course 
my feelings are deeply interested in the success 
of Drury-lane ; and I receive all the events with 
double satisfaction when they come from you, as J 
am well assured you inquire into them only for my 
gratification: it will be some time before I shall 
thank my little darling in person. I stay another 
year in America, and the only way we have to re- 
concile it is, that it is to my interest. I shall sail 
from New York to Liverpool on the 16th of next 
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April, anno 18SS. i. Oh ! what joy -I shall then feel 
in clasping my dear, dear Charlotte to my heart. 
You ask me what money I am making ? My love, 
it is almost ineredible* I am living in the best style, 
travelling magnificently, and transmitting to Eng* 
land one thousand pounds each month. 

*' It gives me great pleasure to find is 

doing so well: from his great kindness and indul- 
gence to me he is entitled to my best wishes. It is 
likewise doubly fortunate for me, as he cannot have 
any scruples in granting me an extension of my 
leave 'of absence. It is pleasing to find London does 
not forget me, though the Musical Phenomenon 
may have cast a temporary cloud over the tragic 
meteors of the dramatic hemisphere. Well, but 
how do you do ? Are you in health ? Are you* in 
spirits? What are yoiir occupations ? No flatterers 
about you, I hope ? Do not let any one rival, or, 
at all events, supersede me in your affections. . I 
have now, Charlotte, dispasdonately and reflectively 
placed my whole heart and soul upon you ! ! ! It 
may perhaps be burdensome to you, for I am 
jealous— very jealous. I know, as yet, I have no 
cause ; but absence is sometimes dangerous. I have 
given up all the frivolities of my nature, rejected 
aU correspondences that could interfere with your 
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feelings. I have thought of you with the affection- 
of alover* and with the admiration of a friend. I. 
have weighed the incontestable proofs of your love; 
have dwelt with rapture on the retrospection of 
the most happy moments of my life spent in your 
society; and, on summing up^ have come to this 
conclusion — that through life, when imperious duty 
does not interfere, 

*^ I am, my dear Chariotte, unalterably, 
determinately, and affectionately yours, 

" Edmund. 
^^ My love to sister Ann. Say every thing to 

aunt;' 

» 

The date of this fine piece of composition is 
Aprilf and ought to have been on the^st day 
thereof. 

Whether love or Uquor dictated the next it is 
difficult to say. It looks sentimental and watery : 
the last line, however, proves the dissohsie s^ we 
live in* 

Jubf 17 (Poat-marh Vlth July, I8SS.) 

^^ My dear beloved girl, — Though I rejoice that 
all is safe, I must hate the causes of our separation ; 
but it must be our mutual consolation, that we shall 
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meet again with greater pleasure^ and perhaps de- 
vise some means to make us as inseparable in person 
as I am assured we are in heart. Let but the great 
cause be removed, and I shall laugh at all agencies^ 
though they may pursue in a chaise and four : in 
other words, let him but go abroad, and I mil dare 
the wcmt may threaten (with the exception of not 
making them miserable whom I ani bound to pro- 
tect), which, by being a little more cautious, we can 
ea^y avoid. Vfe will in future depend upon our- 
selves: confidence creates presumption, and pre- 
sumption disgust. Vou can, I am sure, undersuind 
me. I will write to you more fully on Sunday, 
which you know is the day, the only one, I have 
time, and I can now only say dearer than my life I 
love you, only you ! ! ! and so shall do, till eternal 
dissolution.*^ 

A little more tame, but not less silly, is the April 
epistle, which vide beneath : 

" My dear little love knows her Edmund too well 
to attribute his absence to neglect or forgetfulness 
of that form which is always present to his eye, and 
is so mingled with his nature, that it is felt in every 
pulsation of his heart* My dear Charlotte, never 
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believe but that I love beyond every thing tl^s 
world can ^ve me, and this little absence (howev^er 
tedious it may seem) only confirins that you alone 
are necessary to my happiness. I am now in the 
chambers, where every article of fimiiture* every 
circumstance recalls you. I could say, return im- 
mediately to London, but prudence interferes, and 
advises us to get rid of our annoyances, and then, 
my dear, dear love, we meet to part ho more.*^ 

Bnt he (the lover) becomes worse and worse as 
he pnxxeds; and has no ezouse for the brace of 
accompanying biUeis-doux, but his own assurance 
that he is so bothered that he cannot sit down. We 
have heard of a lettre d dieval (a letter written on 
horseback), but presume that these two must have 
been written in nubUmi : 

^* My little dariing, — Thank heaven, all is wdl, 
and let us be more wary for the future. I received 
your darling letter, and very mUch I fear I wrote, 
or that you inter{Hreted, harshly my last letter, hi'* 
deed, my love, I would not grieve you for wcnrlds. 
I know the necessity of his departure^ and I would 
then hold my little darfing to my heart and " sleep 
in spite of thunder.'^ I am so surrounded by viators 
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that I can scarcely seize the moment to dictate to 
my love the sincere emotions of my heart ; but 
that I love her better than all the worlds and will 
continue to do so till the end of life, is a feeling that 
I can never be dispossessed of. 

^^ Do not mind my short letter. 

** I really am so bothered I cannot sit down one 
minute* I am greatly successful here.*" 

^^ My dearest though imprudent little girl, for 
such I see you are determined to remain, — In spite 
of admonition and experience, why will you direct 
to me in my own name, when the others answer 
just as well ? Letters may miscarry. I have not 
heard from her lately : she may be on the way to 
me, they may follow me : we have had one dread- 
ful instance of that. My dear love, for heaven's 
sake, be guarded. I cannot write to you a long 
letter, I am at all times so surrounded ; but if I 
were to write* to you volumes, it could only be re- 
petitions of the same theme, and that is, that I love 
you almost to distraction, and every hour of absence 
from you tells me that life itself is not valuable 
without you. I thank you, dear love, for asking for 
the plaid: it displays that undivided confidence 
which ever should subsist in hearts formed for each 
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Other. I hope my little darling "will always tell me 
her wishes^ without disguise or reservation; and 
if love^ money, or industry can accomplish them, 
she is certain, as she may be, of the heart of her 
adorer.*** 

If we suspected the hero of tragedy, and (to 
us^ his own expression) one of Shakspeare^s heroes, 
to be drunk when he took up his pen and his pot 
together, we might suspect him of insanity, from 
the jumbling of Fate, Heaven, and Hell, displayed 
in this continuation of the loves of Edmund and 
Charlotte : 

" My heatt-strings, — That you are mistress of 
my heart and fate every moment of my life con- 
firms. The world without you appears one vast 
and gloomy dungeon, and your letters ate as sun- 
beams through the grating of the prison-house. I 
dwell on them with admiration : I fancy I am fr^, 
and for a moment I am basking in the full meridian 
of my wishes : the deUrium subsides — I see the 
barriers that encompass me — my sun withdrawn 
(yourself) — and all is left to shade and desolation. 
Oh, Grod I Charlotte, how I love you ! If such a 
feeling is a crime, why are we given it ? I did not 

VOL. II. K 
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seek it: the Power that will condemn has placed 
you in my way; the same inspiring hand that 
framed my better qualities pointed to you as the 
object of my love— my everlasting love ! I must 
not doubt the justice of the Great Being, and have 
little or no faith in the general Tempter. What- 
ever it be, 

* You arc Fate—jny Heaven or my Hdl !* 

« H left Dublin yesterday, he told me, for 

Iflichmond; but from a secret correspondence he 
has been carrying on, and an increaring mystery in 
his manner, I suspect there is something in the 
wind that his friends must not know; and I am 
sorry to own that my disposition is so froward, that 
with me want of confidence is loss of friendship. 
One point you, my dear love, must look to : I shall 
send 1 sol. directed to him at D. L. T. on Tuesday 
the 13th, which he will receive in due course ; and 
though I have no suspicion but what he will be 
there to receive it, I should like you to see he does ; 
that is, call at the theatre yourself, and see when 
the letter arrives. By the time you will receive this, 
you will have seen him. Ask, in your own flank 
. and casual manner, if he is going to France^ and 
write to me instantly. I shaH leave Dublin for 
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Edinburgh the same day I direct the money to him. 
I play there on the 19th. Thus you see, my Kttle 
darling, I make you my woman of business as well 
as companion of my heart. Your offer to assist 
poor E — — is like yourself — noble and unaffected ; 
but, my love, keep your little purse for contin- 
gencies* I will send to E • You charm me by 

your charity, for I know it is not from ostentation. 
Every day shoots up some unexpected tendril round 
the root of my affections; and you, little witch, 
have so entangled it, that nothing but an earth(|uake 
can disperse them. Tell T that had she no 

further claims on my affection but behaviour to 
you, I should hold her in my heart for ever: 
I shall never forget it. Now, little witch, obey 

the following injunctions about H : silence ! 

Durect me Simpson. Watch the receipt. Make 
jour plaid (allading to a present he had sent Mrs* 
C--* from Scotland) as you please. Love me 
dearly, dearly, and get rid of all obstacles as soon 
as you can. Caution be our pass-word;^ 

My heart-strings I why this is hanging maU 
tert---iiot the mspeme of the operation, but the 
hanging-oQt for a sweetheart i Disgusted with the 

X 9. 
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blasphemy of the sacred appeals in profane afl&irs 
ih other places of the letter, we shall only add the 
remainder without comment. 

" My dear love, 

** Do not let the thought enter your little 
brain for one moment that I intend you uhkind- 
ness, or that my love is diminished. You shall find 
me ever the same, though I say with Coriolanus — 
* World, I banish you.' She left me yesterday for 
London ; if that had not been the case I could not 
have written to you now. I am watched more 
closely than Bonaparte at St. Helena ; independent 
of which I have never been three days in a place. 
I am setting off now for Whitehaven, where I play 
till Friday the 8tb, and set off after the play for 
London. If you could manage without a shadow 
of suspicion, how happy I should be ; but beware, 
my brain is overclouded now with care, and you 
must lighten, not increase it. 

^^ She gave a hint about meeting me at Barneton 
Monday morning ; but if every thing should con- 
^r smoothly in bringing you to St. Alban's, I 
would not go through Bamet, but take another 
road to London. But remember, caution is the 
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word, and true love will rather shield its object from 
dangers than incur tbem« 

" Mrs. Simpson^ care of Miss Tiddswell, 
1 2, Tavistock-row, Covcint-garden, London.** 

Postma/rkj Eweter^ 6th Jan. 18S3. 
" Dear little imprudent girl, 

'* Your incaution has been very near bring- 
ing our acquaintance to the most lamentable cri»s. 
.Of course he will show you the letter I have writ- 
ten him ; appear to countenance it, and let him 
think we >are never to meet again, and in' so doing 
he has lost a friend : leave all further arrangements 
to me. My aunt desires her best wishes to you, 
notwithstanding her anger, she says, of your con- 
duct before him. Love shields the object of its 
. wishes, not exposes it. All shall be shortly as you 
wish.** 

N. B. The Uitle imprudent girl has nothing about 
her to justify the last epithet : but love is blind. 

The intervening mor9eau does not partake so 

-much of folly as another quality; we leave the 

name of it to the reader. It begins with dear 

C , (cuckoo perhaps), and continues in a high 

strain of sentiments-equal it who can. 
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*^ I have been seriously considering the mase of 
nonsense uttered by us the two last nights at Salis- 
bury. I must own likewise they have given me 
great uneasiness. If I have pmd more attention to 
your family than any other of my acquaintaooes^ 
the simple motive was to sbow the world tliat I 
valued my friends as much in adversity as when I 
shared their hospitality in their prosperity^ I am 
sorry my conduct has been misconstrued^ as the in- 
ference is unworthy of yourself, me, and a being, 
whose conduct, I am sure, is unimpeachable. To 
remove all doubts upon the 'subject, and to counter- 
act the effects of invidious men, I shall beg leave to 
withdraw a friendship rendered unworthy by suspi- 
cion. 

*' 1 must be the worst of vSlains, if I coidd take 
that man by the hand while meditating towards him 
an act of injustice. You do not know m^.Cox: 
mine are follies, not vices. It has been my text to 
do all the good I could in the world; and when I 
am called to a superior bourne, my memory may be 
blamed, but not despised. Wishing you and your 
family every blessing the world can give you, be- 
lieve me nothing less than, 

" Yours most sincerely. 
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Yours most ^ncerely ! bravo ! well played indeed ! 

IN CONTINUATION. 

" My dear love, 

** I wrote angrily to you yesterday ; forgive 
me, I was disappointed at not receiving a letter 
from you, and wrote in irritation. Indeed, love, I 
would not doubt you for worlds, for I live but by 
thinking of you, and if I lose you, I am sure my 
heart will break. I do not come to London till the 
following Monday. I am engaged at Southampton 
for the next week ; direct your next letter accord- 
ingly. I do not know how to answer you about 
your Dorsetshire proposal ; is it not hazardous ? 
Whenever you leave London their eyes will be upon 
you : think of it well, and let me know when you 
have determined: let me find a letter from you, 
on Monday, at Southampton. Love to aunts and 
sisters. 

« Mrs. Elbe, care of Miss T ^ 



Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London.''^ 

" Too plainly I perceive still, dear L. B^ an ob- 
vious change in the tenor of your letters ; and a less 
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observer of the Vorld can eaidly interpret that change 
of circumstances effects a change of sentiment. 

" Six months ago I was the only subject of your 
epistles, every page assurances of your love; and 
your terminations, the hope of passing your life 
with me. It seems now as if you had become weary 
of the subject, but think it necessary to fill the 
paper, that I may not too suddenly perceive a change 
of feeling. You now tell me of concerts, going to 
plays, and give me long critiques of singers and 
actors, to whose merits or defects I am totally indif- 
ferent ; and seem very clearly to have made up your 
mind to a circumstance i^hich once I was vaiii 
enough to think would have broken your heart — 
that of parting to meet no more. If such is your 
feeling, depend upon it, I shall release you from 
your bonds before my departure for America. That 
simple style of writing that you had, and which I 
used to clasp to my heart, kiss with my lips, and 
sleep with on my pillow, is changed to the slang <*f 
fashionable coquetry. " I did not give the colonel 
one smile to-night.**' Why any night, if tho^e 
smiles belong to me ? But above all, dearest, for I 
still must call you so, you have betrayed a littleness 
of mind, which, if I had not read under your own 
hand, I never could have T^elieved. 
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" Your rejection of his offers^ upon the plea of 
giving up houses, servants, and society — ^is this my 
Charlotte ? — ^no. I will believe that some fiend has 
usurped her character; for if you can so coolly 
balance the world^s enjoyments against your love 
for me, I have been mistaken in you, and think, 
with uninterested observers, that it was passion and 
not love. Mark the difference — r could, for you, 
banish every pleasure of this life, shut myself in the 
^ most dreary cavern, undergo every privation, lose 
even the recollection of my language for want of 
lise^ if, even at the end of twenty years, I was sure 
of possessing you for ever — that is, with the mind 
tbat' has captivated me for the last six years. I 
shall say no more ; there seemed but one *way to 
secure oiir after happiness, and that, it seems, you 
have rgected. I shall never again repeat it, nor 
tempt you for a moment to make such powerful sa- 
crifices as houses, servants, concerts, and colonels. 
Farewell. 

" Your unhappy, but fortunately proud 

** Edmund.'* 



Hem ! — Here is a piece of jealousy ! 
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If repetiti(His from b^inning to &id are pleasing, 
this must please. It seems like ^^ Richard ^s himself 

again.*" 



-'X 



'^ My darling, darling love^ writes to me in 
tion ; and every thought but for her happiness has 
subsided. She flies to me for refuge ; my heart, 
my whole heart, is open to receive her. My ad- 
vice, my love, is this, if you can, secure Miss W. to 
your interest ; if not, fly to my protection. All I 
ask is, that for a few months you will hide yourself, 
that when the hue and cry is cnsed, th^ shaU find 
nothing to criminate me. ^ If the goods are not 
found upon the thief, there can be no conviction.' 
Make up your mind by Monday, and meet me 
alone, if posdble, dose to the Diorama, Begeat^s 
Park, by one o'clock : ke^ the meeting an entire 
secret, if you can ; if that is impracticable, do not 
let any other person be prepared to see me till the 
moment I stand before them. What money you 
may want you shall have in three hours^ notice. In- 
deed, my love, I adore you ; and if it becomes your 
determination to proceed to extremities, you shall 
ever find in me your lover, husband^ father, friend ; 
but do not let my darling ever again degrade her- 
self in the opinion of her worshipper, by placing on 
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the same scale houses and servants against feelings 
<rf*afl^tion. 

^^ There is but one point on which I am firm, that 
is, my duty to my family ; after that I am all in all 
yours for ever. 

" London.'* 



^' How can I thank you for your flattering soli- 
citude? By no other means than by obeying im- 
plicitly all your commands. I am infinitely bettet 
this mornings and impatient to convince you that 
your suspicions are unfounded, which I hope to 
have an opportunity of doing to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock. 



^' Doubt that the stars are fire ; 
Doubt that tht sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liai ^^ 
But never doubt^I love !*' 



Bravo ! bravo! breechesimo ! breechesimo ! 
brayo ! bravo ! 

In conclusion : 

<* To little B. r How many things B. stands 
for ! — beaux and b^Ues^ breeches, and the rhymeibr 
them. But to the letter. 
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^' Dear love, 

" I have been so ill, that it is with the utmost 
difficulty I could consent to act to-night If every 
part of my conduct is to be so misinterpreted, and 
deprive you of the joys of riding in kind friends' 
carriages, perhaps it would be better that we made 
no future appointments. 

*^ I do not say this sincerely, for I love you dearer 
than my life ; but I am very angry at your note. 
If your feeling was what I could wish it, you would 
pity my illness. Love, and do not {Mrovoke. L. B. 
No. I forgot Mrs. ! ! ! A- 



€t 



" My dear little love, Od. 14. 

'^ I shall be a fortnight longer away than I ex- 
pected. Could I have dreamed of such an event, I 
certainly would have had you with me; but your 
feelings must be reconciled in my interest. I shall 
have the only thing I love in the worlds Friday, the 
31st, in my arms, and that is you, my dear, dear, 
dear, dear. L. B. 

,*^ I go by Glasgow and Edinburgh to London. 
L. B." 



'^ My dearest, dearest, little love, 

*^ Walk every day in my absence : they will 
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soon be tired of watching. Change your route each 
time. The receiving house for letters shall be here, 
on both sides^ under the name of Sexton and Mrs. 
Elbe. Put all letters in the post yourself, whether 
twopenny or general. On my return, I will so con- 
trive our meetings, that a lynx's eye shall not pene- 
trate our retreats ! Oh ! my soul, my love, life with- 
out you is valueless. I knew not till now the ex- 
tent of my adoration. 
« Mrs. r 



** Welcome, my life, my love, my soul, I cannot 
see you till after the farce, which I act in to-night, 
for my benefit. How does my little darling? I 
introduce to you my friend, Mr. Crooke, an officer 
of the wolves, whom i have commis^oned to be in 
attendance, and pay all honours to his captain's love. 
I shall hurry tlirough the Tobacconist as fast as 
possible. It mattered not what subject, Little 
Breeches." 



** Dearest love, 

^^ I am sorry we could not meet yesterday ; as 
if I should not chance to see you to-day, I cannot 
meet you till Monday. To-morrow I must be with 
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the Fund ; and on Sunday they have engaged me 
in home service. If you receive this before two 
o^clock, I shall leave the theatre at that time^ and 
walk through the Cows home. Shall take care of 
the box : glad the clothes fit. 

^^ On my soul I expected a Fund Committee to- 
morrow. ' 

^< I shall be» at one, at the place I appointed to-day. 
I have received a note that I have had suspicion of." 

Such were the love strains and amatory corre- 
spondence of the actor and the alderman^s spouse. 
Not only were the public prints defiled, disgraced, 
and filled with this foul matter, but the trial got 
into print. The Grub-street press was set to work, 
and a, catchpenny was mad^ of the suljgect, said 
and sung through our street3> from one shilling to 
one penny. Thus runs the muddy .tide of scandal 
through the town, polluting all which it touches, and 
bearing down everything which impedes its impure 
course. Nor can we consider this second O.P. row 
as justifiable in any shape. The oppoution of focce 
to public opinion^ the setthig up of a party on each 
side— not the one for virtue and the other for liber- 
tinage— 'but the one'for cant and^ hypocrisy, the 
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Other subdivided into difterent disgraceful heads — 
interest, the hirelings, idlers, sharp^s, the spirit of 
opposition, and the lovers of rows, brawls, fun, up- 
roar, and riot. And what did the little patten of 
Cinderella slipper do there^ ? a patten more lucky 
than a certain foot, if all we hear be true; and if a 
certain illegitimate descendant of royalty be in ear- 
nest, and not in play ; for the parts that have of 
late been played neither do honour to the theatre 
nor to real life. 

But is there no virtue in the land? no dignity, 
no national character of immaculacy and truth ? 
Where are our matrons, formerly as celebrated as 
those of Rome ? Are the intrigues of the servants of 
the public topics interesting enough for the court, 
the drawing-room, and my lady's boudoir ? Or ought 
we not rather to look upon the theatrical world in 
thmr scemc character only i But the whole world 
seems reaUy turned upside down :— here we have a 
servant of the public, assuring that public which 
pays him that he is a most honourable gentleman, 
as if he was doing the audience an honoucand him* 



* Our leaden win leooUect that CindtrelUt made a most noble 
match when the foot was found fiv the g^ slqiper. 
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self at the same time : there we have Little Breeches 
(so he is nick-named) extolling his own delicacy, and 
balancing as to whether he is to treat the company 
with an explanation of his gross intrigue with a 
gross character ; — these are the monstrosities of the 
day — they hold us up in ridicule to our neighbours 
— they corrupt the youth of both sexes — they ascend 
like a noxious vapour, and affect the purer and 
higher sphere; so that we see the first classes 
mingling in low debauch, and the learned and grave 
professions losing morality and falling into disre- 
pute. Crimes which the eye of chastity cannot read 
of^ together with crim. con. cases and breaches of 
promise of marriage, extend even to the venerable 
gown^ which mark the pulpit orators to .that pro- 
fession to which England looks for the custody cf 
public morals, for the example of her lay-subjects, 
and for the education of her children. But let us 
drop the unwelcome theme, hoping that this com- 
mencing year may be chaster than the last — that 
\he snow-drop of innocence may not be blighted in 
the bud^ nor the rose-leaf of promise be shed by a 
despoiler's hand — ^that April may not be the month 
of dupes, nor the triumph of fools — ^and that May 
mojf come in with the blossoms only which may bear 
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good fruiti and with redeemed promises and sub- 
stantiated hopes — finally, that the orb of day may^ 
in his course, shine upon Virgo and Libra^ instead 
of upon Taurus and Capricorn ; so that innocence 
and justice may be brought into fashion, whilst 
homed cattle and horn fair may be banished and 
deserted. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RAISING THE WIND. 



*' For he that has but Impudence, 
To all things has a fair pretence ; 
And put among his wants but shame, 
To all the world he may lay daim.*' 

Iludihrat, 

Of Crim. Con. — Trials in general — Tke drift of 
council and client^^Delicacj/ how little met with 
— The false colouring and importance given to 
men and things — Contrast of trials for bieach of 
promise. 

There are so many ways of raising the wind, 
that the only object worthy of inquiry is that 
method which is most innocent and least disgrace- 
ful. Poor Jeremy Diddler was certainly innoxious. 
A manoeuvre for a breakfast, or for the postage of 
a letter, a dinner, or better coat, or even for a wife, 
may be tolerated ; but when the wind is raised by 
frail madam, receiving presents on one hand, and 
duped (to say the least) husband patching up his 
afiPairs by damages in a crim. con. trial, on the 
other, we cannot help feeling a sentiment of indig-r 

l2 
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nation to all parties, since oaths, promises, the rights 
of hospitality, and the rules of decency, must all 
be violated by such a commerce, which becomes 
the more criminal the longer it lasts, and the more 
a shame to the country in proportion as letters and 
other condemning evidence abound, which common 
prudence might have concealed, and if comeatable 
from design^ interest, or the parties glorying in 
their dishonour, what can we say ? But what is 
the end proposed by the contending parties in a 
criminal action of this nature? Mutual exposure, 
to criminate and recriminate, to get swinging da- 
mages on one side, to avoid them by every mean 
subterfuge on the other, the ^^fair penitenf would 
never preserve damning proof against herself, nor 
recorded disgrace falling on her husband's brow ; 
the injured husband of honour and of modest feel* 
ing would seek no aggravating circumstances, but 
merely effect the separation from her who had 
deserted his bed ; the contrite, gentlemanlike defen- 
dant would either let judgmentvgo by default, or 
say (by the mouth of his counsel) as little as possi- 
ble, and that little in bashful acknowledgment of 

' guilt, but in plea for mitigation of damages, where 
poverty might be an excuse for so doing. But the 

- drift of both parties is nowadays quite contrary 
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to such delicacy. Even the shadow of it, the shade 
of a shadow, we might say^ is not preserved. False 
colourings are put on ; refi/nementa where nothing 
refined exists ; an assumption of sentiment ; terbi' 
agey high-flown expressions, and the features of 
the case» are talked of in the most brazen-faced 
style. In addition to the borrowed importance of 
the case, the culpable parties, bpth, or one of them, 
are made of such magnitude that the eye doubts 
what it is reading. Who could suppose that a hir&r 
ling servant of the public, however eminent in his 
line, was the person alluded to in the opening of 
the crim. con. trial now before the reader ^ And 
of what consequence is it to a trial for adultery 
whether the paramour be an eminent artist, or an 
idle man of fortune, a wortMess spendthrift, or an 
industrious artisan ? The crime is the same. 

The following pompous overture to the piece 
lately performed would seem to argue otherwise, 
and would fain cover the odium of the case with 
such trappings as might divert the imagination, and 
lead it into the flowery paths of oblivion. 

" May it please you, my Lord, and Gentlemen 
of the Jury,— It is my painful duty, on the present 
occasion, to bring under your consideration one of 
those unfortunate cases of criminal conversation 
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which the present state of morality in this country 
has rendered not unfrequent amongst us. In all 
the cases which I have hitherto observed, amongst 
all their peculiarly offensive features, I have never 
met one with a worse character of aggravation than 
this, throughout all its parts. Never did- 1 before 
meet an instance of so long a continued violation of 
the laws of hospitality, so long an abuse of the sfill 
more sacred privileges of friendship, so treacherous 
and cruel a mockery of that honourable confidence, 
without which love and friendship can be but a 
name. In the lengthened narrative, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, which it will be my painful task to sub- 
mit to you, I have at least the consolation of being 
spared the necessity, usual in cases of this kind, of 
introducing to your knowledge the characters and 
situations in life of the parties in this case ; for it 
would be difficult to select two individuals who are 
better or more universally known in this great me- 
tropolis. The defendant, you all know, occupies 
a most prominent situation in the eyes of all man- 
kind. Indeed, no man is better known throughout 
the whole dvilized world ; no man can bold a more 
prominent distinction : he holds the very first place 
in the first rank of that profession, which in a pe- 
culiar manner brings the possessor before the eyes 
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of the public. You all recollect his first distin- 
guished appearance amongst us^ when he blazed 
upon the town, and commanded, without a mo- 
ment's delay, that conspicuous situation in the pub- 
lic estimation, which others had only attained after 
patient awaiting and severe study, and which they 
often subsequently lost by some capricious altera- 
tion of the popular feeling, but which was held for 
eleven long years without fluctuation,*^ &c. 

But we are so used to the dressing up of cases at 
the bar, that nothing astonishes us ; and we have 
only now to refine a little more, until we construe 
conjugal infidelity and extensive seduction into an 
amiable weakness(, and TwmiahleJxMe^ In high life, 
indeed, we have so much of this glossing, covering, 
colouring, and varnishing, that an attempt may soon 
be made to induce us to believe that black is white, 
or that raven-grey may be turned into cow/ewr de 
rose. But whilst we reprobate this growing sys- 
tem, this cornucopue of plenty o^ errors, we cannot 
let the soi-disafU moral, press, the canters and 
whiners, the rounders of sentences, and declaimefs 
against frailty, who have nothing to boast of half so 
light J pass unnoticed, nor rear -the head of hypo- 
crisy above their neighbours. Before a man throws 
stones, (" and who dares to throw the first ?'*) he 
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should think of his own windows. Even the brazen 
front, if impenetrable, is still tangible. The coun- 
terfeit is easily discovered by those who know the 
value of the sterling coin of the realm. If *^ sayings 
and doings^ are so different, why sbQMld:.poor 
Richardhe thus baited like a bull, by his fellow*inan 
Mr. BuU, any more than a candidate for a certain 
church, who had damages awarded against him for 
cfim. con., many years back; and we believe has 
not yet paid them ? or than he who preaches against 
inebriety after a night's debauch ? or the editor of 
a canting paper, who overdoes the .commandment 
of loving his neighbour as himself, and transfers that 
love to his neighbour's wife ? or than a proprietor or 
publisher of the moral press, who lives in open and 
triumphant vice ? Or why should the paramour of 
Little Breeches be driven from the profession^ in 
which he is so eminent, more than other buskined 
heroes and heroines, whose private }^fe will not bear 
a scrutiny i It is from the public talent, not the pri- 
vate life of the actor, that' delights and amuses the 
audience ; else might the scene-shifter and canile- 
snuffer not only be rivals to the Roscius of the day^ 
but far ecUpse him. When we go to he^ the boW 
declamation of a hero, and to exanjine the ixoitatiQn 
of the passions, does the $(ptor's private life ffxs 
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added effect to the language of Shakspeare, of 

« 

Rowe, of Otway ? &c. When we behold a Shy lock 
or an lago, must the performer be a traitor or a 
Jew ? To do justice to his part, must Lothario and 
Romeo play the part on and off the stage alike ? 
The thing is ridiculous. Does not the clergyman 
^ even tell us to mind more what he says than what 
* he does? From the mixing up private failings^ se- 
cret anecdotes, and the like, with the public duties 
of every servant of that public, from the senator to 
the showman, come incalculable injustices. But 
these are the iqustices of two classes only,<*-of the 
jrabble and of hypocrites, of the gods (as they are 
called), who roar out the full price of their shilling, 
and who enjoy a row, let it occur how it may ; and 
of the serviles, who, preaching independence, sell 
their strictures by the page; and who, like hypo- 
crites as they are, prose about that morality which 
they know alone by name. To these we might add, 
the unseen stabbings, malice, envy, and all uncha^- 
ritableness. These cannot be crushed, because they 
are not seen; but their destruction is extensive. 
The moral press deserves, and must have, a chapter 
to themselves (we mean the worthies who conduct 
and direct it) ; and they shall have it. Justice, in 
the mean time, demands that the meed of praise 
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should be given to that manly feeling which guided 
the audience on its reception of an injured woman. 
This was a redeeming quality indeed ; for however 
roughly honest John may handle his own seir, the 
milk of human kindness flows warmly and rapidly 
round his heart, when defenceless woman calls for 
his protection. This old English feeling, we hope, 
will never be neutralized^ either by domestic revo- 
lutions, or by our foreign relations, by any nature^ 
or unnatural connexions, by fashion, fancy, inte- 
rest, or caprice. This feeling is true morality, sound 
sense, and honesty ; and it is that which leads to 
glory in the field and on the vasty deep, and en- 
sures us the smile of beauty in the retirement of 
home. But, talking of morality, a word on the 
moral press. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 



<* Come forth, my rascals: — 

' Our honour be attended 

With men of arts and arms : captains and poets 
Shall, with the Bilbo-blade and grey goose quill, 
Grace our retinue. And when we grow sudy. 
Valour and wit fall prostrate at our frownr- 
Crouch, imps of Mars and frogs of Helicon !** 

Jealotis Lovers — 1668. 



Liberty of the Press — Its use — Its abuse — Canters 
— Whiners — RanterS'^-Spatterers — Apostates 
— Matters — Reviewers, and' men of all work — 
Individuals — Reflections* 

'^ Woe unto ye, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,** &c 

The character of a hypocrite is one of the basest 
possible, yet is its existence to be traced to the re*- 
motest period—witness the above extract, in which 
this class of offenders is so clearly denounced ; and 
it is precisely against scribes that the denunciation 
is pronounced. Let the self-named moral press 
look to it — those scribes who, nol content to dip 
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their goose or gAnder quills in gall, turn moralists 
upon paper onh/, to inflict a deqKjr wound with the 
poisoned arrows thrown from behind the masked 
battery of their printing offices ; and who, with the 
devil (the printer's be it understood), and the com- 
positors at their backs, play the devil with all who 
will submit to their laceration, and compose such 
unclerical homilies as make fools and simples sigh, 
moan, and groan, whilst the objects of their cruelty 
are writhing with pain. But what is all this ?— 
Wickedness and weakness ; for it must not be imar 
^ned that Mr. Proprietor and Mr. Editor, Mr. 
Publisher and Mr. Printer, are in earnest. 31e8S 
you ! no ; they are revelling over the profits of their 
morality in prints and practising the vices which 
they can thus paint more faithfully, o/^ nature. 
How they laugh when they read their own sermons ! 
and how they (shopmen and all) chuckle at seeing 
the gulls walk out of their shops with a bundle of 
virtues and vices under their arms : the former which 
they (the editors, 8ec.) do not possess, but repre- 
sent; the latter, which, being honestly and truly 
their own, they lend to others— we say fend, because 
they sometimes come back, with interest, to them- 
sdves, and give, them a hit, like a ricochet shot ! 
What fun it is to all parties, but that one which is 
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playeil upon ! But is not this hypocrisy in the siv- 
perlalive degree ? Positwely it is so ; but it is but 
a comparative ill — it might be worse, since it is the 
^flTect of the liberty of the press. Figure to your- 
self, gentle reader, a tumefied journalist, a bloated 
editor, and a prosperous printer, coming to town in 
a perspiration, driving coach, curricle, dog-cart, 
(we don^t allude to the animal within), or tilbury, 
or bestriding a fine horse, and giving their dictato- 
rial orders to their slaves, scribbling away, at so 
much a line or column, and hurrying it over, to spe- 
culate in the money market, or to visit their mis- 
tress, to buy a good bargain at a sale, or to be 
ready in time for a gastronomic feast ! What 
a paltry chance a poor devil has, who is before the 
public, when these worthies are amorous, hungry, 
or troubled with bile ! ^^ Cut me up the King of 
Spain,'^ cries one, (and he is nqt worth cutting up). 
** Destroy me all the Bourbons, and make mince- 
meat of the Holy Alliance," orders another, who is 
hungry after his ride. ^^ Misrepresent the Greeks,^' 
dictates a third, whose grease and bile are trouble- 
some to him. Fill the blank columns with mur- 
ders, robberies, rapes, and accidents, tempered with 
** we are informed ,•" and in the chapter qfacddentsj 
some of them may be true, " Or," says a sly, in- 
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triguing demi-fashionable, xhe pocket edition of a great 
man^ whose greatness arises from that same pocket, 
^^ Marry me Miss So-and-so to Lord Longdash, or 
seven stars ; and how mad both the parties will be f 
Or, ^^ Note down that change in the administration, 
which Ned Noodle and I made over our bottle 
last night at the Albion, and be sure to put in plenty 
of on ditSy* which on dits never were said. ^' But 
the leadevT (i. e. leading) article observes one in the 
minor department — ^'^Oh! get the poor starving au- 
thor, who pesters me so, to write a complete mo- 
ral essay against the depravity of the Times (we 
mean not the newspaper), and the errors of the 
Globe (the artillery-colonel of the Globe is not here 
alluded to),' conjugal infidelity, gaming, and all 
kinds of vice. Natura, Natura, Natura, and order 
my carriage." " But we a'n't full yet,^ " Well, 
then, make war with the Turks." **And run 
over an old woman in the Strand. And you^ 
(an humble dependent) ^^ run over the poli- 
tical article, and see that aWs rigJU.'^ And 
with this he drives off like the ^^ aUrigkt*^ of a 
stage-coach. What a deal of mischief must there 
be in such a paper ! This is the liberty of the press 
with a vengeance ; yet to this liberty of the press 
we owe much of our national character. How many 
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wicked^ cruel^ and corrupt people would escape un- 
noticed without it ! Tyrants and oppressors are here 
dragged forth to public view ; they riin the gaunt- 
let ; they pass through the ordeal by this means. 
How many too are there whose injustice, cruelty, 
avarice, and guilty passions would pass unnoticed, 
and triumph, from their non-exposure, who are 
awed, checked, and put down by an appeal to the 
public ! those, too, who would brave the hatred 
of men, nay, even the lash of the law, did not the 
publicity of their crimes wound their pride and 
ruin them in society. Some, too, there are 
that would scoff at direct abuse, but would 
be wounded to the quick by keen satire, start 
from ridicule, and expire at an epigram, or a 
pointed jest — so far is the use of the liberty of the 
press — its abuse is dreadful. A humorous re- 
porter, who has humour at his fingers^-ends, the 
rabies scribendi, will mix you up a dose of scandal 
and abuse, culled from ex parte evidence, from pro- 
babilities or possibilities, from insinuations and 
twistings, until the subject of these pleasantries 
is prejudged, misrepresented, and murdered in the 
papers, at least his reputation may expire, without 
a chance, or without a groan, or such a one that 
will not be heard by that public who condemns him ; 
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and it do^s not fall to the lot of every one to be 
able to defend himself in a paper war, nor has every 
one a purse at command to hire the pen of a ready 
writer. We have a sad instance in view of a brave 
man^ who had fought his country's battles noblyj 
but who was cut down in printi and who commit- 
ted suicide in consequence: the press destroyed 
him whom the storms and hostile bullets spared. 
These are the abuses which cry aloud for vengeance ; 
nor can it be doubted that the increase of vice is 
from its becoming so familiar to the eyes and ears 
of youth. How many details ought to experience 
the censor's scissors, if these same scissors could be 
confined to cutting them oS* only, as the Herald of 
all these matters, the thing of " shreds and patches I" 
How many stories are made public which ought to 
have been consigned to the dark and dirty privacy 
of transgression ! We say nothing of the venal, 
mercenary press, of the rats, and weather*cock 
printing politicians, who keep up the balance of 
power, by the counterpoise of gold thrown into the 
scale, or who, Uke a certain German prince, inlays 
of yore, exhibited a terrible tirade against hisr 
government, but who was bribed off, and who being 
put in mind of what had happened, observed coolly, 
"Ma foi, \e present me fait oublier le passe." " Upon 
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myfaUh^ Hi^ present makes me forget the past.*** 
To public contempt and the remnant of their own 
conscteniees we leave such characters, as we do the 
pretended independentfs who, like the {pretended 
morabze^, only act a part, and tnight be classified 
"^UtiikxB independent companies raised and made a 
job of^ and of which Pat, when asked what in- 
dependent companies meant, re|died, after a little 
heffltati(^5 ^ Troth, I believe they are companies 
that can*t be depended on.'* But c^ the moral 
press, both neWsmen and reviewers, we have as 
many gradations as we have of men of letters, be- 
ginoing with the twopenny poist-man, Sunday school- 
master, and compositor, ^nd ending with all editors, 
proprietors, and authors, from Grul>«treet up to 
the Sttfand, fvom PedlerV Acre .to Longacre, and 
from* the penny prints to the fortune-making editors 
of old-establi^ed party papers : they may be divided 
into ranters, canters, whihers, spatterers, and nofh- 
deseripte. The virulent man rants and thunders, 
tike the fanatic in his pulfHt, dealing out destruction 
by the pounds he? accuses, denounces, abuses, and 
hitk about him, and asks ^^ if there is no virtue, in 
iihe land ?*" Thev danter gets into such a long and 
well-known cant and humbug, that one might lancy 
^diati-he was: going to say before one took the troul^ 
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to bear or see what his pages or columns contain ; 
whether of affected loyalty, with the church in 
danger, and poor old England getting daily more 
and more demoralized, although the writer may 
never have entered a church, and old England be 
no dearer to him than any other country, provided 
he did not turn his talent to account there, or 
whether, vice versoj the corruption of the age was 
his thread-bare and worn-out theme with parlia- 
mentary reform, fought in front to disguise his 
gains by the cause of freedom. The whiners are 
our complaining, grumbling instruments of faction, 
inharmonious in their hues, and always out of tune, 
and, what is worse to them, out of place, sometimes 
playing upon others, e^d sometimes played upon— 
your writers ot jiremiadsy and marvellers at men's 
depravity, who forget the beam in their own eye, 
or rather, who think it all my eye, but who wish to 
impose upon others. The whiner is an insipid 
-prater, who fills his pages with old, trite, and worn-out 
phrases, in the way of tepid and mawkish remarks, 
quaintness, affectation, and common-place, an at^ 
tempt at bemoaning existing depravity, but below 
notice. Spatterers are those who throw mud at all 
on Sundays, without judgment or discrimination, in 
hopes that some must hit ; just as the lowest servile 
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flatterers apply the dose of gross adulation, as thick 
and strong as possible^ in order that some, at least^ 
^^y 89 down : but each of these classes sicken and. 
disgust, and the poison is thrown off, and only nau- 
seates all parties. One remark more, and we have 
done with them : there are bangs so dirty, ' that to 
come in contact with them some pollution must 
take place ; of these individuals some of the most 
prominent are ci-devant feather-bed military men, 
Mayooth Milesians, whiskey-dealers and Finiata- 
rlans, druggists and apothecaries, who, carrying 
their drugs into their piapers,* administer opiates 
and emetics by turns, who measure out their dose 
of scandal and abuse without scruples, expecting 
that their I^. will go down with all the patients 
in the town ; and that whilst they throw off their 
own foul humour, they may prescribe for the con~ 
stihUion of Great Britain — Poor quacks ! ! ! Fustian 
men, linen-drapers and tailors, things of threads 
and patches, who, had they belonged to old Fal- 
staff, would have been sent to Coventty without 
him, and would have heard repeated the old words, 
*• Vl\ not march these men through Coventry, 
that^s Jlaty Flat enough ! Ushers of the rod, 
not the black rod, but flea-bottomists and b--m^ 
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proofs the fvndamental Jeaiut^es o£ their works. 
Peace to the shade of the minister who gave his 
countenance to sudi an expres^n-. Printers' de- ' 
Yils, blue or black, who naturally could descant 
upon the freedom of the pren ; uncivil dvilians, 
whose law is physic, just as the apothecary^s physic 
passes for law; moralists of the nineteenth cen^ 
tury; turn-coats and apostates, with many others 
who would turn their coats, had they a coat to 
turn, but who, cloaked in cant and sanctity, in 
verbose loyalty, and pinted morality, conceal the 
fissures in their doublets^ but who, iS suited (by the 
tailor) to their minds, would take other measures 
from those which they now pursue. By the head 
of Confucius, there never was such a set at the Tuead 
of affairs, with such strange -names and devices^ 
Times which are alteted, Globes like the aiiy 
bubbles blown by children, Heralds>utiknoimto 
chivalry and arms, Examiners who would be Inh 
quiators, but who are mere inquirers, without 
knowing the ratio quare^ or having the talent to 
pass examination for a master of arts ; Reviewen 
who would not pass muster j Europeans confined to 
Fleet-street, Holborn, or the Fleet magazines, a 
store of nonsense, or exploding combustibles» lite* . 
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rary publications of alphabetical magnitude, letters 
and words : but nan plus uUra. 

Common sense with a capiit mortuum at the top, 
and with a plenum vacuum as the furniture of its 
columns, fallen stars, and comets, or Cobbet^s with 
a fiery tail ; and why should we go further ? the 
Post is a direction post, and there ^s nothing new 
under the Sun. .So much for the paper war, which 
is a war of elements, a wreck of matter, and a 
(woald«be) crush of worlds ; and from these sources 
we are to leceive our morals and our politics ! But 
we have forgotten the nondescripts — these are the 
unhired vehicles of news and scandal which stand 
empty at each comer of the street ; but when hired, 
carry on a driving trade through the metropolis, 
and receive all sorts of tales and customers that pay 
well, taking up and setting down, as the job an- 
swers best, the JmcJcs of party, the labouring me- 
chanics, artisans, and carriers of reports. Such is 
the moral press, not more sincere, but less infamous 
than the immoral one, using a Hone to whet the 
edge of their satire, and having retailing shops to 
vend their matchless blacking. The scissors and 
the extinguisher would be of great service to these 
LIGHTS, but they might injure the liver ; and it is 
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better that the body of the nation should be healthy 
than that the disease of its members should occasion 
a radical remedy, and so endangering the whole 
system. Live on, ye scribblers, as the itinerant 
quack said he did, on simples I 



CHAPTER XXII. 



A CURE FOR HEART-ACHE. 



t( 



Siis, may this favour done 



An injured maid call blessings on your heads 
In plenteous showers." 

Randolph, 1688. 



The child of nature again — The wanderer returns 
to her professional pursuits — General interest 
excited hy her rewppeanrance — Generous feeling 
of the public and warmth of reception — The 
seducer turns persecutor — Slanders qflUzalleyne 
and his friends refuted — Comments thereon — A 
digression — Anticipations of the prospective. 

At length the eventful period arrived when 
Maria was once more to return to her professional 
pursuits, when that lovely being, who had so often 
interested an admiring public, was again to be re- 
stored to their sight, and the eager eye of curiosity 
was to be satisfied by the public appearance of the 
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fair^ whose wrongs had created but one feehng of 
indignation in every generous bosom. The managers 
with a becoming liberality had readily acceded to 
her terms, by which an increased salary of double 
the previous amount was secured to her, and they 
were generously rewarded by the public for so 
doing. In no former instance was the crowd 
at the box-office more pressing, or the disappoint- 
ment greater. Thousands of warm and feeling 
hearts of both sexes were doomed to experience .a 
denial from the want of earlier application; and 
long before the night arrived, every seat was engaged 
for her reappearance ; even the orchestra was. ^lled 
with persons of fashion at one guinea each ;. and ere 
the heroine of our romance appeared, the indications 
of a flattering welcome wei:e too obvious to be mis- 
understood. The play chosen was the "Belle's, Strar- 
tagem, ai^d the part of Letitia Hai:(ly. vra» allotted 

to Maria,.. .. ... ^ ,. „ , , ,.-, 

On the entrance of the respective performers, 
who w^e^ favourites of the- public — Mr,. G% Ee^ble, 
Mr. Jones, Mrs. Gibbs, ^c.— 7great ^{^«^uae. ifm 
given ;. but oa the appearanpe of Mariu^ ttte. ]>wvst 
was like an electric shpck communioa^og to ^fjbye 
audience. She was naturally much affected €»i^ib^ 
first f4>pearancc, and overcome with emotion, rested 
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h^r heaidion.the bt>9om of Mrs. Gibbs with graoefiil 
and unaffe<;ted pathos. Loudly cheered by the 
audientie, she gradually acquired nerve, and irent 
through the part, which contidned several agmficMtt 
allusions, with great propriety and even 6dat. When 
the apptause subsided, one or two dissentient voices 
were heard, bat they were soon quieted, chiefly by 
manual force, that soon convinced the remaining 
few that silence was most prudent. The performance 
then proceeded quietly, with the exception of the 
applause that attended the passages that could be 
brought into allusion to Maria's peculiar circum- 
stances. Her song was rapturously encored, and 
every thing indicated a warmth of feeling that must 
Have been highly gratifying to her. 

She has since repeated the character with in- 
crea^d success ; and it is clear the voice of the public 
has exculpated her from any stigma in the trans- 
actions which it has been her pmnful task to play 
6uch a heart-rending principal part in. A feeling 
writer of the day very properly proposes to examine 
on what grounds this man, Fitzalleyne, had broken 
his faith with a lovely woman, who confidedin what 
she imagined he possessed — ^honour. Is it his birth ? 
Surely, Maria, the daughter of an oflicexwin the 
army, and of a lady whose relatives are of the 
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greatest respectability, claims as high a rank as the 
illegitimate Fitzalleyne. Is it his rank ? Let us see 
what that is : — a colonel in the militia. What in- 
duced such a man as Fitzalleyne to join our military 
forces at all ? — vanity, rank vanity; Did he wish to 
serve his country, the line was open to receive him ; 
but fighting is not the cxAond's Jorte : no, but 
regimentals were desirable, that he might 

'^ Stmt before a wanton ambing nymph ;" 

so he adopted the safe expedient of obtaining the 
honorary title, without the danger. What is he 
besides? — an amateur actor, a private player; a 
creature, who not having the excuse oi want, will- 
ingly exposes his imbecility on a public stage; a 
thing that, with the power (as far as worldly dross 
conveys power) of patronizing the stage, degrades 
it by ridiculous performances, and actually in- 
jures the professors of the art: for, supposing the 
influence of this ^ateur soldier and volunteer per- 
former to attract an audience at Cheltenham on one 
night (that night being generally appropriated for 
some particular purpose), the whole bunness of the 
wedt is injured by the single overflow. We look 
upon Fitzalleyne as a singular compound of the 
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butterfly and ^ the wasp: he has all the frivolity of 
the one, with all the venom of the other. 

The M ' of A is a coxcomb, but 

he is a brave one ; his dandyism goes no further 
than his attire ; his heart and mind were not framed 
in St. James's. He^ under different circumstances, 
gained the affections of a beautiful woman (and 
under such circumstances too as did not perhaps 
call for retribution), but he did not desert her to 
the lonely solitude of bitter reflection and wounded 
feelings ; he was a man and a soldier ; and, if he 
was a sinner, was not a pitiful one. Had the colonel 
married Maria, who would have blamed him ? Has 
any one a right to impugn his conduct ? Are there 
not a myriad of examples o{ peers leading actresses 
to the altar? Surely, the illegitimate son of a 
butcher's daughter could not deem it a conde- 
soounon ; and, as to the futile objection of her having 
previously siurrendered herself to him, he should 
have remembered his pledge was his honour ; and 
did not that urge him to it, he might still take her 
hand with the consoling recollection of 

'' My father did so before me.'* 

But all these expectations have vanished ; and we 
sincerely hope Maria may live to enjoy happier 
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bourg, to bk8S, and make: blessed, som^ worthier 
swain^ whose heart, actuated by true love, aod fr6e 
fjcaa^ interested feelings, may prbve to the ]pvely 
•vidUm. a husband and a lover. Jn her professioiud 
bhaittcter Maria possesses one quality which geni^ 
does not always boast of, and which . indeed is per- 
haps the best substitute for genius itself: this is» the 
f)pwier of pleasifag by a nameless, charm, which it is 
as easy. to feel as it is impossible to describe. This 
magnetic power, generally designated by the titleof 
fascination^ we find in the possession of mfany bdmgs 
in whom we in vain search for the eause of attraction : 
it is notTery coDdmon, however, in professors of the 
scenic art. With actors and actresses we generally 
&id a definite something that delights us, but this 
is not the case with our heroine. View her in 
Maria Darlington^ we should say she acts with 
lease, grace, and spirit : she sings pleaangly, dances 
delightfully ; but it is neither of these things, no, 
lior these things conjoined^ that yields us so much 
defight : it is the ma^c she throws over them; We 
are at a loss for a simile, unless we are allowed to 
compare it to the effect of the sun on animated 
nature : the plants, the flowers, the birds, the lakes, 
are the same whether PhoEfbus ^ds them or not ; 
but it is' his power that gives a tone to the whole, 
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and that renders them dear to our perceptions and 
our feelings. 

It was at the conclusion of this memorable night, 
when, returning home delighted at the warm re- 
ception Maria had met from an ever generous and 
pitying public, that the same eccentric mind, who 
had in early life condoled with Fitzalleyne, by send- 
ing him the verses inserted in our first volume, now 
turned from his heartless remembrance with disgust, 
and, dipping his pen in just and retributive gall, 
sent him the following satire, addressed in the way 
of epistle. 

EPISTLE TO FITZALLEYNE. 

Dear Colonel, 

Some who hold your tank 
Obtain it by their honoar'd scars, 
But you alone may Cupid thank, 
Grown famous in his mother's wan. 
Of amlAiscades, sorties, and marches, 
Let Wellington with honour boast $ 
So you keep dear of Court of Ard^, 
The wars of Love be still your toast. 
Of shell and shot and musket balls 
Let other heroes, btavely preach: 
Be yours tibe feme, when beauty &lls, 
To stand like Ajax in the breach. 



r 
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Let Copley nil, as counsel will, 
At sins which oft themselyes disgrace : 
'Tis theira to flatter good or ill, 
As interest guides the legal race. 
What signifies the busy tongue 
Of scandal and the moral few ? 
The censure of the old and young, 
What is 't to beings rich as you ? 
Yet fiee thou art — none daie impute 
The vice extravagance to thee : 
Thy lettert would the charge refute ; 
From that one sin at least thou 'rt free. 
That weakness, pUy, ne^er was thine, 
Else had Maria been thy wife : , 
Thy infants, bom in legal line, 
Escaped the taunt that pain* thy life. 
GK), ftdse'one, go, fresh victhns find, 
At sensual pleasure*s banquet revel ; 
Deitroy the lovely, Jhir, and kind^ 
And live despised— a treacherous devil. 
Should some who value honour rise, 
Thy mean expressions to condenm. 
Be abject and apologise— 
It fits not thee to dash with men. 
E*en Horace, sinner as he be, 
A slave to fashionable vice, 
Is virtuous compared with thee, 
In courage bold and honour nice. 

That child of foUy, beardless H , 

Who dear has paid for plighted vow. 
Hath yet a heart as free from stain 
Ah unsunned snow, compared to thou. 
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Think not thy wiithings ttme shall heal,— 
As soon expect the herald^s bar 
From off thy arms the royal seal 
Should erase, for an azure star! 
Play high, race, drink, do all you can. 
Nor time nor treasure shall remove 
The stain, that marks the basest man 
That ever violated love. 
Go where you will, avenging scom 
Shall point you out for just disgrace ; 
And feeling hearts, as yet unborn. 
Shall throb to read Marians case. 

Gakolus. 

But we have yet a duty to perform to our he- 
roine, and one from which we shall not shrink. 
We have hitherto spoken only of the treachery of 
the seducer, of his parsimony and plighted vows, of 
the abandonment of her whom, on every principle of 
honour, he was bound to cherish, and of his vacil- 
lating conduct in defending himself: but the climax 
was wanting : the character was only half made out 
without the finishing touch. We indeed saw enough 
to excite our disgust and command our hatred, but 
we had yet to learn that the seducer could haVe 
added to his baseness by becoming the persecutor. 
Foiled in his lustful ambition, and smarting under 
the lash of honest indignation, the black hunter re- 
turned to the chase, and not satisfied with having 
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wounded to the heart the sweetest of creation's 
daughters^ he unkennelled his pack of barking curs 
— the reptiles of the stage and the law — to make 
destruction horribly complete. With this base view 
did Fitzalleyne, or some of his creatures for him, 
undertake to assail his former victim by those deadly 
anonymous slanders at which human nature shud- 
ders, and which only the most unmanly of the 
human race could have given utterance to. This 
precious relic of its author's infamy was intended 
to have been circulated on the eve of Maria's re- 
appearance on that night— -when, overcome by a 
thousand conflicting sensations, the heaviest of which 
was the recollection of Fitzalleyne's basenoss, the 
lovely victim of the seducer threw herself upon 
. the generosity of a British public, and, sinking 
almost to death with agitated nerves, met the balm 
and solace of a warm reception. 

At such a time, and under such revolting circum^ 
stances, did the seducer write, or cause to be written, 
a most false and foul attack upon her, the unpro- 
tected victim of his heartless conduct. Thatit was 
ill written, full of evident conti*adictions, vile ego- 
tisms, and wretched vaun tings about Fitzalleyne^ 
pretended generosity, might have been expected : 
the creatures who performed the dirty work^ no 
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doubt, did their best to please their patron ; False* 
hood is a brazen jade, whose wrinkled front is 
easily discernible through the thickest veil that her 
deceitful offspring can weave to disguise her with* 
But let us come at once to the JactSj as they are 
called, and meiet them by negatvdes the most con-t 
elusive and unanswerable. 

'* At whomsoever aim'd, however severe, 
Th' envenom*d slander flies, no names appear : 
Prttdencer forbids that step.'* 

Gblu&crill. 

Now for the extracts*: 

" We will take that part more immediately 
connected with our present purpose, viz. the first 

NOTES ON FACTS. 

* " OA iiohat uuGiority and tJuw oftndh 
Can cunning Hn cover ittelf withaU** 

Much ado about Nothika. 

Page 1. {To point out ihe manner^ §;c,) No such thing. It wan 
to felsify both matter and manner, and thereby precisely to avoid 
what is professed. The colonel keenly felt ihat the public eye wan 
tracing hhn in its hidignation through all his mazy wiles ; and, like 
the lighted fish, that when endangered throws out a certain quantity 
of dingy fluid for its protection, he scatters abroad his ink to mislead 
pursuit. 

{One perttin'i story is good tiU anoihei's is told). Yes : but when 
the one person* s story remains good qfter the other's is told, the last 
must be a very bad story indeed. 

(The writer.) The wrtfer— Jiere can only be meant the actual 

VOL. ir. N 
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introduction of Maria to Fitzalleyne, which was 
stated on the trial to have taken place at Cheltenham, 
by his expressing a desire to play for the lady's 
benefit — not a syllable of which is true *. And in 

penman or amanttenris of the concern ; for as to the originator of the 
" Facts,'* Sec who looks for any other, while the colonel is to be had ? 
— ^that '•^ Gentlefnan of high character f^''^ as Mr. Scarlett cafled 
him on the trial— .(Groanx ofdugust throughout the court*) — " I beg 
pardon," said Mr. Scarlett, " allow me then to say of known cha- 
racter." He said it, and pasted on. What matters it who or what 
ready toad-eater acted Hie cafs paw on the occasion.?— Against him 
who guided it does not every page bear, in testimony indubitable, 
" the mark of the beast ?" 

Page 1 . ( The writer is vninfluenced.) Laugh M this—'* my puh^ 
lie /" Here is a man uninfluenced by himself, | 

* {Not a syllable of which is true.) Upon this* point, taken up i 

from the statement of the A^tomey^Oen^ral, and therein a mere mis- 
apprehension of a matter wholly unimportant, it is hardly worth 
while to dwell. What odds is it, whethef Fitzalleyne, as an ama- . 
teur, asked Miss Pous if he should play for her benefit, or if she, 
as an actress, asked him^ as other members of the profession have 
done? Neither Miss Pous,. nor her family, gave out this repre- 
sentation ; and it is not of the slightest consequence how it arose 
at alL It is, however, seized upon as if it should at any rate be ' 

made of tome, and twisted into a point gained. It would have been 
thought nothing wortb by any antagonist who felt that he had bettet 
ground to go upon ; but the colonel is upon his defence, and there^ 
fore '' d b ly gravelled for lack of matter." The facts were ^ 

these Maria was a sufficient stranger to Cheltenham to believe^ d 

what she was then told, that by appljring to Fitzalle3me to 
pUy for her benefit, she would, through his connexions and ac- 
quaintanceship in the neighbourhood, ensure an extended patronage 

t " High ehantcter." Mr. Scarlett, who is adroll man, perhaps covertly meant 
" high," m game in high ! 
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order to proYe this assertion, Maria is asked, 'aad'- 
requested to deny if she can, whether she did not, 
in the year 1815, enterUdn a correspondence with 
o n " "^ then married; receive his miniature, and 
visit him in a house in — '■ — street, taken for the 
sole pui'pose of a rendezvous for them ?" 

To this slander Maria's friends — ^for a lady cannot 
enter the lists agmnst such a r^donAtable knight ^ts 
Fitzalleyne herself— reply, 1st," that Lord D— -— 's 
attentions amounted to nothing more than those 
civilities which well-bred men are ever ready to 
pay to young, amiable, and interesting females; 
and that they were received in common with those 
general compliments which were, and are,^ usually 
betowed upon all successful aspirants by the pri- 
vileged few» who are permitted to enter the green- 
room of the theatre ; and to this statement that 
nobleman pledges his honour : in addition to which, 
Maria was introduced to, and visited by, the female 
branches of the family ; and this must be a suflScient 
answer to theXfoid insinuation. For the '' miniature 
and the house," they are fantasies " like the father 

and a good hoase. As to. the real value of the colonel's histrionic 
attractions, he had better step out and try what they are worth at 
present, as he never stood more in need of any assistance his merits 
could procure for him than now. The experiment might serve to set 
him right on more points than one. 

N % 
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.4hil^t>egot them/' and have just as little connexioa 
^rith the truth. Fitzalleyne might also have seen 
Maria first in Covent*6arden green-room, and 
might have been at that time introduced by Lord 

D . This is the wvihterfuge ; but nothing like 

an intimate knowledge of each other took place 
until the season of her acting at Cheltenham, when 
Fitzdjeyne's desire %x> play for heV benefit was first 
made known to her* But let us proceed with the 
slanders*: 

'* And was it not during this intimacy, and before 
her visit to Cheltenham, that Fitzalleyne first visited 

her, merely as ^*s friend ? And did she not 

compkdn to him of the attentions of the said " ■ . 

* (No one hat yet ventured to give hit opinion on ^ subject.) This 
is very droU, and points decisively enough to a sufficing inval%d4ike 
ignonmce of factt^ &c. — a pretty particular connderdbU castei.* 
LATED kina of shutting.up firom the mat^pro tempore ; an out^of" 
iowniiSmeu^ ihe quiet and sweet telf-^omplacende* of which no 
handing in of hostUe paragraphs or fulminating piqier (that could any 
way be withheld) seems to have been suffered to disturb. Opinions, 
eUewhere, of aH shapes and sixes, were plenty enough, before every 
eye, and in every hand. One is reminded hev^ of a note c^ Swift*^ 
upon a phrase of Bumet*s : — *' This most unheard-of revolution !** 
says ihe latter. <^ The devil!" says Swift: " sure all the world 
heard of it r 

Page 2. {Picked up—Jcnocked down — rublbed upL^^rubhed dovm,) 
Is this meant for wit or humour ? Verily, it is more like the slang- 
of the castle than either the one or the other. How a man's associa- 
tions will rush to his fingers' ends, uid aid his self-betniyal in spite 
ofhim! 
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{then married) to other women? which of 
shows that there must have been an accepted 
ment^ at leasts between them." i 

Against this tinman/^ accusation a pointed ne^o^ire 
is directed. The honour of the nobleman alluded 
to will no doubt direct him in the course he ought 
to take in refuting these falsehoods. ^* And did not 
Fitzalleyne, on finding a partiality arising in his 
own mind towards her, decline, both verbally and 
by letter, repeating his visits, until earnestly solicited 
by Maria herself, and only then consented to renew 
them, on finding that all association between her 
and his friend had ceased ; and which con- 
nexion was dissolved by letter from her expressly 

to ?" 

Good Master William, the Berkeley Adonis^ this 
may do for the daughters of Cheltenham washer^ 
women^ or of Gloucester chamber-maids, but it will 
never pass current in the meridian of London, or 
with common sense elsewhere. The allusion to the 
Marquis of W is equally untme. That 

nobleman is called upon, as he values his own honour y 
to answer if F%tzalleyne himself did not first intro-- 
duce him to Maria as his friend: but, magna est 
Veritas et prcevalebit, what need have we to proceed 
further on this point, when the creatures who put 
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r thJBjSftAi/ publication (which the " Tlmea" 
g of, justly says, it is even worse than the 

I to Horatio ) have themselves orf- 

tbere was nothing like criminality attached 
to the acquaintance P But let us proceed. 

" In reference to the promises of marriage, stated 
to have been made to the lady (by which means she 
yielded to Fitzalleyne's persua^ons), it is rumoured 
that, previous to any connexion taking place between 
them, he expressly intimated to Maria the impos- 
ability of his marrying her, owing to the report and 
subsequent impression on the minds of his friends, 
as well as the public, thai she had been under the 

protection of the 6rst mentioned . Of course, 

if untrue, Maiia can prove it by letters; and while 
on the subject of them, she is specially invited to 
show (even after their intimacy, and Fitzalleyne's 
belief that such report was untrue) the letters 
written previous to December, 18S3 — which her mo- 
ther mentions as having been submitted to the count 
at Marlborough — in which am/ promise of marriage 
is held out. This is rather a poser for even Mrs. 
— ~'b ingenuity." 

To this no other reply is necessary than to refer 
the reader to the letters of Fitzalleyne and Maria 
on this subject ; and more particularly to those which 
appear in pages 39—32 of this Romance. The sub- 
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cequent eonduct of Maria best proves the truth 
of her statement and impressions — ^but we have not 
yet done with the subject. 

" The facetious auctioneer has managed well — 
she is * put up to the best bidder/ and knocked 
down for the high price of 3,000/.* The parties very 



• Page 2. (jiuctUmeers.) FitzaUeyne certainly »wai not employ Mr. 
G. Robins, of the Piazza, Covent Garden, should he have occasion for 
an auctioneer before his threatened departure for the continent. That 
gentleman's manly avowal in court of the deep interest he felt in 
Miss Pous's welfare was enough to ensure him a place in the 
colonel's black book for ever and for aye, A man of int^rity, 
opeidy and actively useful in the cause of a female injured by Fitz- 
alleyne, might be sure of never being forgiven, any more than her- 
self. What other assailant than FitzaUeyne, writing anonym 
mouslyy would have felt induced to put a spleen like this into print ? 
{Vide also page 21.) The colonel's malignity is a tribute to the re« 
spectability of Mr. Robins ; which, to be sure, the latter needs not, 
but td which I fed confident his mind can never happen to revert 
without true satisfaction to himself. 

Page 2. {He has to regret that Mrs. Pons has been troubled with 
so short a memory.) The colonel's regret at Mrs. Fous's short me- 
mory is a peculiarly unlucky piece of make-believe. The truth is, that 
he maddens over the conviction forced upon him of the contrary.^-. 
and hence the spite of the allusion. For the space of more than four 
hours that Mrs. Pous's memory was taxed upon oath, for 'events, 
names, dates, places, and expressions innumerable, at the bar of the 
King's Bench, in no one instance was her uncommon memory known 
to fail her, or to offer to the court an iota of testimony which the mass 
of letters produced did not subsequently substantiate. The evidence 
of Mrs. Pons, which, from its perfectness, has so tended to irritate 
the fine-hearted colonel, stood justly characterized by all who heard it 
as truly excellent and all-sufficing, indicative of very superior capacity 
and attainments, and unimpeachable in every respect. 
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prudently subpoenaed Fitzalleyne, to prevent his 

"being subpoenaed on the opposite ade. They do 

not bring him. forward, because the opposite counsel 

would worm out of him * matter to damn the whole.' 

They subpoena the Marquis of W , who 

takes a trip to the continent ; for supposing that the 
said Marquis could not * confess the Cape' of cri- 
minality {and we firmly believe he could not), every 
BODY knows he could have laid some awkward truths. 
There is a great fuss made about his absence, but 
perhaps if he had remained behind, and been in 
court, as the colonel was, they would have kept 
the one in the back ground, just as they did the 
other." 

Out upon your ifs and perhaps — ^you are dammed 
upon your own showing, *' like an ill-roasted egg, 
all on one side/' If he could not have preved 
n^hat you have infamously insinuated, what matters 

what he h^ proved in such a cause? And that he 
eould not prove any thing criminal, we have your 
own autJiority for asserting — ^certainly (byt t/^nfoT" 
hinatefy for the victim) the very best and only au- 
thority in the world who could have established the 
fiact: " hie niger est*' a just judge must say in 
summing up the transaction. If any thing were 
wanting tQ complete the unmanly character of the 
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parties, this last act would seal the whole. But we 
are tempted to proceed a little further *. 

« The systematic mention of the lady, generally 

• Page 2. {The Officer in his Majesty* s army), «. e. Mr. Pous. 
MTiat do the colonel's wise itaRcs mean ? Something, / guets, in 
tlie shape of a sneer. Does he mean to have it imagined (and so 
passed over) that Mr. Pous was not, or had not heen, an officer in 
his Majesty's army ? And if not, what does he mean ? Assuredly, 
my valiant colond, Mr. Pous was as much an officer in his Ma- 
jesty's army as yourself; and, as a soldier, had seen more of the 
duties of one than ever you did or ever will He was an officer and 

a gentleman, not an officer and no soldier, nor a soldier and no 

gentleman. What was he, say, my nobk Fitz, when, taking his 
pistols with him, he went, with his hrother.in-law. Captain H — h— e, 

to Spring-Gardms, in the of 182 — ; and, with a half- 

hreaidng heart, on having leitmt the viUanous seduction of his 
daughter, called upon you to come out and fight him ! an extremity, 
which, as up<m all similar occasions, you had the discretion to avoid. 
And what was your pretence ? That " your neighbour,^* (the Kins). 
whose coronation was at hand, and who had promised you all the sup- 
port a king could give towards jrour re-admission into the peerage 
— {which never, no, never I wti/toAre^tocc)— ^would at once withdraw 
his countenance if you were then seen to marry an actress ; i. e. to 
fulfil, at the time you had fixed for its performance, the solemn and 
rq)eated prmnise under which you stood privately engaged. Post^ 
ponement for a while was^ forsooth, to ensure atonement for every 
thing. There were the Lords of the Privy Council, and I know not 
whom, aU so propitious, so zealous, on behalf of the returning title, 
and who were to be so prolific of support — and why ? Because liord 
B — h — ^t (who wanted you, you said, to marry Lady Mary R-d-r), 
andotliers, coveting such a match and such a title for their own' 
^smiUes, would, in pursuance of such an object, do all that was 
needful to be done, and you would be secure. But they were all to 
find tiheir c(M«-blooded policy deceived— you would have none such : 
your hopes, your fortunes, your honours, were to be all vested In 
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in public, appears as suspicious as it is ill-judged — 
particularly an article in The Examiner of January 
9/Ai wherein she is panegyrised at the expense of 
the whole profession of which she is a member ; and 
yet the thing (though known to be written by a 
friend of the family) is so well done, by blacken- 

Maria^ the chosen of your heart With what a seeming eaznestness 
of soul was not this appeal preferred, both then and afterwards, from 
time to time, when other pretences were drawn in to aid the wicked,, 
heartless, intolerable 6:aud ! Wliat '' Tears in your eyes^ dittraction 
in your visage /*' What prayers, beseechings, protestations ! What 
solenm asseyerations on supple knees ! What passionate entreaties 
to the beloved one and her distressed parents, to consider how deeply, 
£or her sake as well as your own, yon were pll concerned in the strict 
preservation of a secret so important to the interests of a nobk family, 
and so vitally essential to your own mutual happiness to come. 
Look up, my man of honour ! hok^ I say, upon the picture I pre- 
sent you with, and disown its verity if you dare. And what becomes 
of the officer of his Majesty* s army all this while ? What is the 
condition to which he, for his daughter's sake, and for the sake of 
his daughterVfuture husband — for your sake, is thus left exposed ? 
Beset by the worst suspicions—pointed at — exclaimed against— 
paragraphed in prose and verse— denounced by his fiiendft--«hunned 
by acquaintances— debarred from all explanation^— his lips sealed— 
his fedings tortured, yet still clinging to the persuasion that Berkeley 
suifered with himself, and those whose peace he had qp fatally 
jeopardized — still trusting, amid sorrows and agitations indescribable, 
that honour, fsdth, and good feeling had some abiding place within 
his heart, and would yet re-assert their power, even if his own 
happiness stood alone concerned : stiU thinking thus to the last, and 
still hoping only to be deceived. DirefuUy punished has Mr. Pous 
been for the fatal error into which he fell, of ever having, for a 
moment, regarded Fitzalleyne as an honest man. 
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ing the character of her parents, tliat you would 
never deem it could proceed from any one but a 
stranger.**' 

We have to blame ourselves for lending too ready 
credence to some parts of that article. Had we 
known at the time whom it proceeded from, we 
should have been more cautious : as it is, we shall 
say it was a most ungrateful return for former 
kindness — a satirical picture, drawn by the historic 
pen of one who might not perhaps feel altogether 
pleasant in sitting to the satirist for his omi likeness. 

Remember this, Ben. H , and sin no more. The 

contrast of Fitzalleyne's/fn^ person with that of the 
Pea-green count is as pretty a piece of contemptible 
egotism as ever disgraced a Bond-street exquisite. 
The malignant allusions to Maria's increased sa- 
lary and professional advancement probably sprung 
from some creature, whose heart is touched with a 
sympathetic feeling for his patron's profligacy, and 
whose head is as soft as a bun. For the rest^ '' it 
is all leather and prunella.*' Of the authors of 
this delectable morceau we should say, they know 
'' A point of knavery is an occult quality tied on a 
riding-knot, the better to "play Jast and loose. (The 
principal) was born in buckram — has run through all 
offices in the parish, and now stands to be president 
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of Bridewell — ^where I leave him, hoping to see him 
trussed at Tyburn.'' — The Pedler, 1688 *. 

* And now for a few more notes upbn the miscaUed facts, by way 
of conclusion ; for that they are issued by Fitzalleyne there oan be no 
doult, " It is the Moor_I know him by his trumpet." In p. 8. 
Fitzalleyne, or his amanuensis, for it is all the same, boasts of having 
allowed the lady 600/. per annum^-ibr what ?— -the support of his 
own children f lerranta, and separate estaUithment — not a great deal 
too much, one would think. But what was to pay Maria's travelling 
expenses to and from Berkeley Castle ? for we have Fitzalleyne's 
audiority, that the charges are heavy upon the road (see this 
generous man's letters). And then,.mo8t liberal sir, let me ask, what 
remuneration did you ever make the lady for the loss of Jive years* 
provincial engagements $ as every body knows the most proJUahle 
part of an established London favourite's professional occupati«n — all 
of which were invariably rejected by Maria to please your fastidious- 
ness and pretended jealousy. '^ Oh ! shame, where is thy blush ?" 
Meanness unparalleled Iff But, I b^ pardon, I had forgot the pre- 
sents. Well sir, now for your presents-^^*^ of game, wine, sweets, and 
flundries ;" all of which are induded in a few brace of birds, which 
cost more for carriage than they were worfli. For the wine and 
sweets, the Jirst must have been undistHled ; and with the last, con- 
tuned in the six pounds of half-withered grapes, which you sent for 
the use of your own child. By the by, most e^ctionate of fathers, it is 
whispered, and I believe truly, that you never either sa^ or inquired 
after that your first child until it was sixteen motOhs old, and then it was 
purposely placed in your way to interest you, i£ possible, in its welfare : 
so much for the affection for your offspring. If your ownfhiher 
had not been a more liberal and just man, you, sir, would now have 
been a dependent outcast. And what has been your conduct since 
you had possession of ihe infants ? to annoy the feelings of thdr 
mother as much as possible, by removing them from the care of the 
person whom'by mutual agreement it was settled they should re- 
main with. So much for Fitzalleyne's statement of the miscaUed 
facts s to him we would say, (presenting him with our first volume) 
''Read o'er this ; (and with the second) after this, and then to supper 
with what appetite you may." 



CHAPTER XXIII- 



LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC. 



— — '^ Then, from the depth of truth, I here prttest, 
I do dittclaim all petulant hate and malice.*' 

Randolph. 

Contrast of former times and the present dmf — 
The old English gentleman — The modern ruf" 
Jiam, and dandy — The exquisite, rotie^ and hyper^ 
ex — Radicalism, republicanism, and war, the 
ruin of the manners of a people — France, to wit 
— Condtision* 

Love, Law, and Physic ! t ! 

Strange as these associations may appear, they 
are, nowadays^ consequences of each other, and follow 
each other like the followers of law, beginning at 
the top of the tree, and ending with John Doe and 
Richard Roe, and th^ followers, from all of whom, 
good Law, deliver us ! Love, in the present day, is 
made by promises, protestations, oaths, bonds, and 
obligations ; but scarcely has false and impure love 
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gained the object of his ambition, but law is resorted 
to, on one hand, to bind him whom honour could 
not, and made use of, on the other^ id shuffle off the 
promise, to substitute a protest to a protestation, 
to do away with* (for there is no dissolving) an 
oath, to cancel bonds, and to get rid of obligations ; 
so that the most assuring, loving, promising, bind- 
ing, and obliging people in the world (when they 
were suitors) turn out the basest, coldest, unpro- 
mising, free-and-easy, disobliging fellows in nature. 
Physic is sometimes the concomitant of feverish 
passion, the matrimonial pill, which should be 
thought of in time; and thus broken vows, and 
sometimes broken hearts, might be spared. There 
are cases when the sufferer might exclaim, '^ Canst 
thou not minister to a mind diseased ?" So it is 
with the deserted and forlorn. In the present in- 
stance — ^wemean that of Fitzalleyne and the counts— 
a sleeping draught might compose, but, we fear, 
could cure neither. Was it thus in the days of our 
ancestors ? No : the farther we look back, the 
purer honour was. In the days of chivalry a love- 
promise was a law ; the braver the knight, the 
truer in love ; then, too, religion, delicacy, senti- 
ment, romantic passion, disinterested friendship, 
loyalty to king, love of country, a thirst for fame, 
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bravery, nay, heroisni^ characterized the age, the 
nation, the noble, the knight, and esquire. Mercy ! 
what 'squires we have nowadays ! At a more 
recent date, all ^as courtliness, feeling, high senti- 
ment, proud and lofty bearing, principle, the word 
inviolable, pohteness at its highest pitch of refine- 
ment: levers perished to defend their ladies^ ho- 
nour ; now they live to suliy it : the nobility and 
the people were distinct, dress and address ; but 
above all, amenity and good-breeding marked the 
distinction, and the line was unbroken : now, dress 
is all confusion, address far below par, amenity is a 
dead letter, and as to breeding, it is confined to 
the breeding of horses and dogs, except when law 
steps in to encourage the breeding of disputes ; not 
to mention the evils arising from crossing the old 
breed ; nor can we much wonder at it, when we 
reflect on the altered way of life, the change of 
habits, and the declension of virtue, arising from 
these very causes. Men of family and fashion 
passed their time, in those golden days, in courts, 
in dancing-rooms, and at clubs composed of the 
very cream of birth and elegance. You heard occa- 
sionally of Lord Such-a^ne being killed in a duel, 
or of the baronet or esquire dying from cold caught 
at a splendid fete, or by going lightly clad to his 
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magnificent vis-s^-vis, after a select masquerade ; 
but you never read his death in a newspaper from 
a catarrh caught in the watch-house, from a Jiatic 
fight, or in a row at a hell — things*now not astonish- 
ing, since even men with a title and a name of 
mark, pass their time in the stable, at common 
hells, at the Fives-court (the hall of infamy); in the 
watch-house, the justice room, and make the finish 
in the Fleet, King's-bench, or die in misery an^ 
debt abroad. In the olden times, a star of fashion 
was quoted for dancing at court, for the splendour 
of his equipages, his running footman and black 
servants, his expensive dress, his accomplishments, 
his celebrity at foreign courts, his fine form, deli- 
cate hand, jewels, library, &c. &c. Now fame (for 
notoriety is so called) may be obtained by being a 
Greek, or Pigeon, by being mistaken for John the 
coachman, when on the box behind four tits ; by 
beipg a good gentleman miller, by feeding the 
fancy, standing in print for crim. con.,, breaking a 
promise of marriage once or twic^ and breaking 
as many tradesmen as possible afterwards ; breaking 
the watchman's head on the top of the mom ; and 
lastly, breaking away (in the skirmish through life) 
for Calaisy or the Low Countries : this is low indeed. 
There is as much difference between the old En- 
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gliah gentleman attd hiiii who jpaght to Jbe. . tl^e ^l||p^ 
deni'rejn'efleDtftti¥« ot' tbUt Qfti)ie» as there k.\M^t3l«^eeii 
a i*aeer aAd a hacl^, a fifie 'spaniel aod.a C^o^b, of, th^ 
terrier and bull-dog. In otp* days, ^f; ^lj[sh aipui 
fe^^HSment, w6 had a JUord S^ir^ jiSiedley,.^ Sur 
JdiH, St^ney^ ft Sir Willkm HfunUtPp, JM^I mi(ny 
others^ as our ambassadors) rej^resenting pur nudo^ 
m the 'best bred in the world ; ^nd j^; tJieir gra^e 
afiid amiability, gaining the adiQtr^tion^Qf the whole 
continent W0 had, in remoter tip^? our Lords 
Bo}ingbroke,Ch^terfieIdj and Lyttelton, our, Steele, 
8cc.) the celebrated poets, authors^ and pattsr^s of 
fashioh and degance of the ag^« We had our 
Aigyle, 



'^ The.8tan whole thunder lbim*d to vield, 
And shake at once the senate and the field.** 



We had our virtuosi of tlie highest rank, our rich 
and noble authors in abundance. The departed 
Byron stood alone to fill their place* The classics 
were cultivated, not by the learned profession only, 
but by the votaries of fashion. Now, our Greek 
scholars are of another cast. The art of fencing 
distinguished the gentleman^ who then wore a sword 
as a part of his dress. He is now contented with a 

VOL. 11. o 
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manly ^tand^p Jighi^ and exhibits a fist like a 
knuckle-bone of mutton — ^hard^ ooarse, and of cn"- 
taki magnitude. • The bludgeon, or a vulgar twig^ 
succeeds (as we have already seen) the doud^-and* 
amber-headed cane ; and instead of the 8nuff4x>x 
being tlBLve, and an article of parade, to exhibit a 
beauty's miniature bestowed in love, or that of a 
crowned head, ' given for military or diplomatic 
services, all ranks take snuff out of cheap and vul- 
gar boxes, sometimes of inferior French maoufiict 
ture, with, not unfrequentlyi indecent representa- 
tions on them ; or you have wooden concerns with 
stage-coaches, fighting-cocks, a pu^listic combat^ or 
an ill-drawn neck and neck-race upon them. The 
frill bf the nobleman and gentleman'^s linen oiioe 
bore jewels of high price, or a conceit, like a noted 
beauty'^s eye, set in brilliants less sparkling than 
what formed the centre. Now, a fox, a stag, or a 
dog, worthily occupies the place of that enchanting 
resemblance. In equitation, we had Sir Sydney 
Meadows, a pattern and prototype ibr gentlemen 
horsemen. The Melton hunt now is more in vogue, 
and the sons of our nobility ride like their own 
grooms and post-boys — ay, and dress like them too. 
AutrefbiSf a man of fashion might be perceived 
ere he was seen, from a reunion of rich and costly 
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perfumes. Now, snuff and tobacco, the quid, the 
pinch, and the cigar, announce his good taste. The 
cambric pocket-hnkndkerchief was the only one 
known in the oklen times*. The belcher (what a 
name !) supplies its place^ together with the bird's 
eye, or the colours of some black or white boxer. 
An accomplished man was the delight of all compa* 
nies in former times. An out and outer, one up to 
every thing, dorvrtas a nculy or the knocker of New- 
gatCy a trump, or a Trqfan, now carries the meed of 
pnuse ; one that can drink, fight with fist and stick, 
swear, smoke, take snuff, play at all games, and 
throw over both sexes in different ways — he is the 
man. A ruffian was never thought on by our fore- 
fathers ; the exquiate was ; but he was more subli- 
mated than the exquisite of the nineteenth century. 
The dandy is of modern date ; but there is some 
polish onhim-rHsuppose it be on his boots alone. 
Shape and make are attended to by him; witness 
the Cumberland corset, and his making what he 
can of every body. Then again, he must have a 
smattering of French, and affect to be above old 
England. When he smokes, he does it from vanity, 
to show his Scume de mer pipe. . He may have a 
gold snuff-box and a littlp diamond pin ; and when 
he. swears, he lisps it out like a baby*s lesson. 
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Sometimes (not often) hie plays upon the guitar ; 
and the peninsular war may have made a man of 
him^ and a linguist too ; but he is far below the an- 
cient exquisites (who touched the lute, the Ijfe^ 
and violoncello). And he is an egotist in evezjr 
thing — in gallantry, in conversation, in priniuplef 
and in heart. Nor has the deterioration of the ges* 
tleman been confined to England only-— polite and 
ceremonious France has felt her diange» The Re^ 
volution brought in coarse and uncivilized roan|ier». 
The awkward and unsuccessful attempt at Spar.t«i 
and Roman republican manners; the 'eiiixen^^Wh 
ceeding to Monsieur; tbeUasphemoU^ in€^eds^ 
lous, atheistical principles instilled into the #i^i» 
growing generation' of all cksiiea; the system 
of equality, subversive of courtliness, and the 
obliging attentions and suavities of society; poisoned 
at once the source of morals and of manners; fof 
there can be nothing gendeinanlike in atheisn^, ra- 
dicalism, and the levelling system. To this state of 
things succeeded a reign of terror, assassination, 
and debauchery ; iand lastly, a military despotism, 
in which the private soldier rose to the marshal's 
baton; a groom in the stables of the Prince of 
Cond6 saw hiipself ennobled ; peers and generals 
had brothers still keeping little retail jshops; and a 
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drum*boy hired to see his wife — -a, washerwoman, or 
fish venclery a duchess (Madame Lefevre). How 
can we expect breeding from such materials? 
Bayonets gave brilliaticy to the imperial court ; and 
the youth of the country were all soldiers, without 
dreaming of the gentleman, except in a low bow 
and flourish of the hat ; a greater flourish of self- 
praise, and a few warm, loose, and dangerous com- 
pliments to the fairer sex, became more than even 
the objects dftbeir|)assion, but less so of their at- 
Oedtiotts bud pvepoissessing assiduities. This military 
race tiaUght uft toslnoke, to snufi^, to drink brandy, 
and to swear; for although John Bull never was 
backward'inthat {kfint, yet JSt. Giles's, and not St. 
James'\s,' was *tlie rertdezvous for those whd pos- 
sessed that brutal and invincible habit. These 
were hot amongst the least miseries and curses whidi 
the war produced ; and they have left such misdiie^ 
voiis traces behind them, that the mature race in 
France laugh at the old court, and at all old cml and 
i^eligibus principles, whilst our demoralized youth 
j^ay 'the same game at home. And if a Bpling- 
bh>k§ or a Chesterfield was now to appear, he 
wtitild be quizzed by all the sdnokers, jokers, hoax- 
(^ glass-oockers, bl&ck4eg8, dud fiimy-fellows of 
the town, amongst whom all ranks are perfectly lost. 
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and morality is an absolute term. O temporal O 
Moses I (as the would-be Lady Scholard said.) Nor 
does Moses play second best in these characters of 
the day. Moses has crept into all clubs ; from the 
ring to the peerage and baronetage, the stage, the 
race-course; and our clubs are tinged with the 
Israelitish mixture : they may lend money, but they 
cannot lend a lustre to the court, or to the gilded 
and painted saloons of the beau monde. The style 
of things is altered ; we mean not the old style and 
new in point of date, but in point of brilliancy in 
the higher drcles. Our ancestors never bumped 
along the streets, with a stable-boy by their side, in a 
one-horse machine, which is now the bon ton, in 
imitation, of our Gallic ndghboura, whose equipage 
is measured by their purse. Where do you now 
see a carriage with six horses, and three outriders, 
and an avant courier^ except on Lord Mayor'^s 
day ? Yet how common this was with the nobility 
d*auire/bis. Two grooms are no longer his Grace'is 
and my Lord^s attendants, but each is followed by 
one groom in plain clothes, not very dissimilar from 
the man he serves. Do we ever see the star of no- 
bility in the morning, to guard him who has a right 
to it from popular rudeness and a confusion of 



raofci All is. now priva^jr, con^^lmenf, equ^lijty. 
in ^xterior^ tni]i3tya;)d mf^a^nnes^ ;^, not^tbat the plain, 
$tyje of dres? i¥ouy be excepliQn^blej^ if, we . could 
say in vwity— :.. 

^^ We hftve within what £ur surp^fiso^ show.*' . 

But the lining is now no beUi&r.r,(oftentifn!es worse) 
than the cqs^^. Our,.pFinaip}f]^\A1^'Our politeness 
are on a.pftr-rrat law wateMP^ffk-^. The trade^ipan 
lives like tbe.gentleinAD^ a(i4 th? npl^^an steps 
dawn a.degrfift^to be^ like oth^c .people, up to all fsh 
shionable. ha|;>ita. and modei:!) cvuftc^s;. whilst, the 
love for gain> at the cluhs^ on the. turf, in the pngf 
and in private liCe» debases om part <^ society, ^and 
puts down the other,, whicb ,beGQn)e6 tbe pigi^oa.to 
the rook. Whilst all this goea on,, qqq portion aC the 
press cbrofiicles and invents foUi^ for \xb « and there 
are men stupid.enough tQ:glp(y in. tb^ir d^ravity, to 
be pleased with their ownd$£9m^^y.of mii\d, bodji 
or dress, of their ^fiectations, and.th^ii; leading of a 
party* There, is. something, manly. \in. the . Yacht 
Club, in the .dexterously drivingfour Jieet horses in 
hand, in. reimng in, the proud .barb,, and ia gy nrnasr- 
dc exei^dses; but^the.vhole. pierit of thes^. ceases^ 
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when my Lord (like him of carrotty beard) becomes 
the tar without his glory, and wears the check shirt 
without the heart of oak — when the driver becomes 
the imitator of the stage- and hackney box — when 
the rider is the unsuccessful rival of the jockey ; and 
the frequenter of the gymnastic arena becomes a 
bruiser, or one turning strength into money, be the 
bet or the race what it may. 

Ant we are not without a hope that these follies 
may decline ; that our nobility and gentry may only 
appear in print as the defenders of their country in 
the field, and the preservers of its liberty in the se- 
nate; that successions, presentations, and promo- 
tions, may satisfy our youth for their breakfast 
reading, instead of crim. con. trials, breaches of pro- 
mise of -marriage, riots, insolvencies, and exchanges 
of wives; that the private transactions of the stage 
and of the servants of the public may be kept se- 
cret, and not deemed a theme worthy of fashionable 
life ; that the arts and sciences may flourish, and 
be protected and encouraged by the great; that 
honour and loyalty, fair play and disinterestedness, 
may be the &shion of the day ; promises becoming 
sacred, and love sincere ; that morality may once 
more become genera), not in newspaper cant, but in 
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reality ; and the ^on may neither be taken from the 
Castle of Fitzalleyne nor from the Pea-green count, 
being transferred to a higher sphere and brighter 
example. 
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